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PREFACE 


HE personal narrative here related is in no sense 

intended as a record of military events, although 
the operations of the British Expeditionary Force 
during the opening months of the Great War must 
always rank amongst the most glorious achievements 
of British Armies. 

The position of a volunteer driving his own armed 
motor-car in the service of the General Headquarter 
Staff was without precedent in war, and in all prob- 
ability afforded him opportunities of personally observ- 
ing the course of events over a wider field than any 
other individual. 

The experiences of the writer, therefore, when 
acting in that peculiar capacity, may enable a more 
realistic appreciation to be formed of the actual con- 
ditions existing at the Front at that time than could 
be obtained from the study of any mere record of the 
military operations. 

I have also a strong sentimental feeling that, having 
survived the war, it is my duty, as well as a great 
honour, to devote any descriptive gifts of which I may 
be possessed to recording the glorious deeds of my 
comrades who have been less fortunate than myself. 


A. RAWLINSON. 
Apnl 237d, 1924. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ROAD TO THE FRONT 


HE Bank Holiday of August 4th, 1914, will ever 
be remembered as the day upon which the British 
ultimatum was delivered to the German Government. 

The effect of this ultimatum was to declare that, in 
the event of no satisfactory answer being forthcoming 
from the German Government, a state of war would 
come into existence at 11 p.m. that night. 

On that eventful afternoon it was my lot to drive 
from the neighbourhood of Birmingham to London, 
a distance of 100 miles across the very heart and 
centre of England. The weather was superb and the 
country looking as only England can look in the height 
of a beautiful summer. It would, in fact, be impossible 
to conceive any pleasanter conditions under which to 
undertake a journey of three or four hours’ duration by 
motor. Often, in the strenuous months that followed, 
that drive recurred to me; and the impression it left 
on my mind was one of essentially peaceful conditions, 
of a country of surpassing natural beauty, and of a 
thriving and prosperous agricultural population. — 

Over that calm and peaceful scene, however, that 
August afternoon, the clouds of war were even then 
fast gathering, and signs were everywhere to be 
observed of the unrest and anxiety which had already 
spread far and wide over the countryside. 

No village street but showed groups anxiously dis- 
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cussing : : the: hiture,: and over all hung a sense of im- 
pending trouble ‘which found expression in a general 
lowering of voices and in a solemnity of demeanour 
very different from that cheerful atmosphere which 
usually distinguishes a Bank Holiday in England. 

In London that evening, hope that a peaceful 
solution might still be reached was no longer enter- 
tained. Orders for the mobilization of the army were, 
in fact, actually issued before midnight, by which hour 
the Great War had already begun. 

Having been trained from my youth as a soldier, 
and having served both at home and abroad, my first 
action on my arrival in London was to offer my services 
to the War Office in any capacity, although I no 
longer belonged to the Reserve and had reached the 
somewhat mature age of forty-seven years. This 
initial effort met with no success at all; and, if it was 
not actually discouraged, it, at any rate, held out very 
little prospect of a successful issue, the official mind 
being at that time far from grasping the magnitude of 
the struggle which was to follow. 

The army mobilization, however, proceeded apace, 
and the British Expeditionary Force was despatched 
to France with a celerity and completeness of equip- 
ment which bore evidence to the perfection of our 
military organization within the limits of the forces 
then available. 

In order that subsequent events may be understood, 
it is necessary that the writer should here refer to 
certain personal matters which otherwise are of no 
consequence. 
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From a date some twelve years previous to the war, 
I had occupied the position of managing director of 
a well-known British motor manufacturing company, 
whose principal factory was situated on the outskirts 
of Paris. This company had specialized for years in 
the production of racing motor-cars, and had taken 
a prominent part in all the great road-races which had 
been held in all parts of the world. To a great extent 
the organizing and training of the racing staff had 
devolved on the managing director. Much of the 
training and many of the races had taken place in the 
North of France and in Belgium ; my duties, therefore, 
had rendered me absolutely familiar with all the great 
highways and also the by-roads over the whole district 
extending from the Forest of the Ardennes to the sea, 
and from Paris to Antwerp. 

These qualifications, coupled with an intimate know- 
ledge of the French language, could hardly fail to 
render the services of their possessor of special value 
in a campaign which was to be fought over such 
familiar ground. It was, therefore, with the greatest 
interest that I learned that there was a possibility that 
the Royal Automobile Club might be asked by the 
military authorities to recommend a limited number of 
motorists willing to volunteer their services as drivers, 
and at the same time to place their cars at the disposal 
of the War Office for ‘service at the Front. On hearing 
this, I did not lose a moment in notifying my old friend, 
Julian Orde (now Sir Julian), the most capable and 
ever-popular secretary of the R.A.C., of my ardent 
desire for such a recommendation. Having received 
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his immediate assurance that, in the event of any War 
Office application to the Club, my name should be 
among the first put forward, there was nothing to do 
but to wait whilst those eventful days dragged slowly 
by until some definite action might be taken by the 
military authorities. 

At 10.30 p.m. on August 19, I received a notifica- 
tion that my name had been submitted to the War 
Office, with the recommendation of the R.A.C., as 
a volunteer owner-driver with a car for employment at 
the Front. At the same time I was instructed to 
submit the car which it was my intention to use for 
technical examination by the Club experts on the 
following day. 

At this time I was engaged in supervising the im- 
portation into this country of the cars constructed 
by the well-known Hudson Motor-Car Company of 
Detroit, U.S.A. A few months previously I had 
entered a Hudson car for the Tourist Trophy Road- 
Race in the Isle of Man, but, owing to an accident 
during training, the car had been unable to compete. 
The machine was, however, in perfect order, and was 
particularly suitable for the very arduous conditions 
which were to be expected at the Front. It was, 
therefore, duly presented for examination on the 2oth 
and was at once accepted by the authorities. 

On receiving a notification of the acceptance of the 
car, I was at the same time instructed to obtain a 
khaki uniform without badges, and to present myself 
with my car for embarkation at Southampton on the 
afternoon of the following day. 
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No lapse of time can ever dim my recollections of 
the thrill with which this welcome news was received, 
nor lessen the satisfaction which I then experienced 
that I had been fortunate enough to obtain an oppor- 
tunity of sharing in the great world struggle which was 
about to begin. The time which was allowed for 
preparation was, quite rightly, very short, and the 
only equipment furnished was a somewhat pretentious 
looking armlet, which was supplied by the Club and 
which I was instructed to wear. 

At 2.30 p.m. on August 21st I left London in my 
car to proceed to Southampton for embarkation, and 
that was the one and only occasion upon which I ever 
donned the R.A.C. armlet. My preparations for the 
campaign were unbelievably few; there was little 
enough time for any preparations at all, and such as 
there was, was busily occupied in securing a complete 
stock of all spare parts and tools which might be 
necessary for the mechanical upkeep of my car—a 
matter of far more importance than any consideration 
of personal comfort could possibly be. 

It may be of interest to record that my personal kit 
was contained in one small handbag, which travelled 
on the step of the car. This held my entire outfit, 
which consisted of a spare tunic, a pair of trousers, two 
shirts, some socks and underclothing, a hairbrush, 
razor, looking-glass, sponge, soap, and towel. These, 
with the addition of a leather overcoat (which I wore), 
a camera, a ‘’Primus’’ stove, kettle, frying-pan, 
writing-case, and revolver, formed the elaborate equip- 
ment with which I set out for the Great War. 
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If, however, this personal kit erred rather on the 
side of simplicity, the equipment of the car was beyond 
criticism. Heavy working parts had been substituted 
for the light ones which are necessary at racing speeds, 
and the entire machine was of a strength to defy any 
kind of rough usage. At the same time, it was still 
capable of a speed of upwards of 80 miles an hour on 
any decent road. The entire machine, with its four 
spare wheels, was also so light and yet so strong that 
it was capable of crossing ground impassable to any 
ordinary car. Such was, in fact, the strength and 
lightness of this remarkable vehicle that it never failed 
to do its work satisfactorily through ten months of the 
most trying conditions to which any car could ever be 
subjected. 

The journey through Basingstoke and Winchester 
to Southampton was uneventful, but I still recall the 
sensation of satisfaction which I experienced in finding 
myself once more a member of the army, and as such 
able, for the moment at any rate, to disregard the speed 
limit and to ‘‘let her go’’ when opportunity offered. 
Under these conditions the drive was a very pleasant 
one and no unnecessary time was wasted on the road. 

Driving straight into the docks at Southampton | 
found the other cars which were to form the volunteer 
party already assembling. These numbered twenty- 
five in all, driven by their owners, all volunteers under 
the same conditions as myself. The cars were rapidly 
embarked upon the transport which was to take us to 
Havre, and the vessel then sheered off and anchored in 
Southampton Water in order to leave the quay free for 
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other transports, of which an interminable succession 
was waiting to load the vast quantities of stores which 
were streaming in from all parts of the country for 
embarkation. 

As may be easily realized, the twenty-five motor 
volunteers comprised a collection of choice spirits. 
These men, although very few had previously seen 
service, were nevertheless all both ready and eager 
to face any trials or hardships with the greatest 
equanimity. In fact, a tougher lot of “‘knuts’’ it 
would be hard to find in any country at any time. 
Full advantage was soon taken of the fact that the 
ship’s commissariat department was excellently sup- 
plied, and acquaintances were quickly made on board 
that transport which are never likely to be forgotten. 

As night fell our vessel weighed anchor and stood 
out into the channel, falling into line in an apparently 
endless stream of transports all bound for France. 

No sight could have been more impressive, nor have 
more vividly illustrated the vast resources and power 
of the British Navy, than that procession of vessels 
steaming through the darkness in absolute safety under 
the vigilant guard of the Fleet. To us, gazing from 
the deck of our transport, it appeared as if during the 
whole night we passed through an avenue of warships. 
Never for one moment were the searchlights of the 
Fleet not visible on all sides of us, ensuring the safe 
passage of the army’s stores across the sea as they 
had already rendered possible that of the troops a few 
days previously. The fact itself is easy to state ; but 
the sight of that long line of warships, guarding the 
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70 miles of open sea between England and France, 
was a remarkably impressive one and will be ever 
remembered by those who were privileged to see it. 

In the grey of the morning of Saturday, August 
22nd, the coast of France appeared ahead, and our 
ship anchored to wait its turn to enter the port of 
Havre. Towards midday we finally reached a quay, 
and then had an opportunity of studying the extra- 
ordinary scenes around us. 

The great port of Havre is of vast extent, and at 
this time, as indeed all through the war, it was the 
main base of our forces in France. On all sides of 
us every quay was crowded with great ships dis- 
charging every variety of military stores, whilst far 
over the sea behind us stretched a string of other 
transports, all waiting their turn to enter the port and 
to land their cargoes. 

Every crane and every derrick was working to its 
utmost capacity, and on the quays there was rapidly 
growing an accumulation of stores so vast that its 
distribution appeared to necessitate the labour of 
countless hands for many months; and also to call 
for the provision of an incalculable amount of land 
transport to effect its eventual distribution. 

Within the docks, however, work was proceeding 
both strenuously and methodically. There was no- 
where any sign of hurry or confusion, and in the 
course of the afternoon our twenty-five cars were safely 
deposited on the soil of France. On landing we were 
instructed to drive to a certain hotel where accommo- 
dation had been provided for us, and we also received 
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instructions that we were to proceed the next morning 
by road to Amiens to report to the General. Officer 
Commanding the British Lines of Communication. 

Our party was of such a peculiar and unmilitary 
character that it was necessary to have some discus- 
sion amongst ourselves that evening as to how we were 
to act as a ‘‘body.’’ The only individual amongst us 
who was armed with any kind of authority was an 
excellent sportsman named Borritt, who had been 
furnished by the Club authorities with a list of our 
names and cars which was to be handed to the Head- 
quarters of the Lines of Communication at Amiens. 

Borritt was driving a first-class Rolls-Royce closed 
car, but was familiar neither with the road nor the 
language—two points which are somewhat essential 
for the task of safely conducting a party of foreign 
cars about 500 kilometres across a strange country. 
The duty of ‘* guide,’’ therefore, devolved upon me, 
and I undertook to get word to a village inn which 
I knew of about halfway on our journey, telling them 
to expect our arrival and to be prepared to feed us 
about midday the next day. All agreed to turn out 
at daylight and to see to the filling up of the cars 
with petrol and oil. For this operation arrangements 
were made before we eventually sought repose for 
our first night in France under war conditions. 

At daylight on Sunday, August 23rd, the party were 
all afoot and busy in preparing the cars for the road. 
This was a long and tedious affair, as the necessary 
supplies of petrol, etc., were not easy to obtain. This, 
not on account of any scarcity of these supplies, but 
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on account of the difficulty of ascertaining what par- 
ticular authority was in a position to make the issue, 
and, above all, where such authority was to be found. 
Further trouble was caused by the specific gravity of 
the French petrol, which differed considerably from 
that for which the English carburettors were adjusted. 
As the majority of our owner-driver volunteers were 
more distinguished by their keenness and enterprise 
than by their mechanical experience, the ‘“‘ starting- 
up’ of all the motors became a somewhat lengthy 
and elaborate proceeding, and it was not till 9 a.m. 
that our column was at last formed up and ready for 
the road. 

It then became my proud privilege to lead the way. 
Before starting, however, I was careful to impress 
upon the drivers the names of the principal places 
through which our route would lie. In view of the 
distance which we were required to cover during the 
day, it would be necessary to maintain a high average 
speed, and it would therefore be impossible for the 
column to halt in event of any mechanical casualty 
happening to any of the cars. Such cars as might 
“* fall out ’’ of the column would therefore have to find 
their own way to our destination at Amiens, and it was 
really necessary to guard against the very likely event 
of their becoming lost on the Plains of Picardy. 

On the radiator of my racing car proudly flew a little 
Union Jack. This glorious emblem was in no way 
necessary for the purpose of indicating the nationality 
of the column, but, nevertheless, it never failed to 
produce demonstrations of the wildest enthusiasm in 
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every village through which we passed. That little 
flag flew continuously on that car during the next ten 
eventful months, and covered all the country from 
Antwerp to Paris and from Verdun to the sea. 

Tattered, torn, and sadly faded, it was eventually 
reverently removed on June zoth, 1915, on my transfer 
to the Naval Armoured Car Division, and it now forms 
the most highly treasured of my various souvenirs of 
the Great War. 

On starting at very moderate speed, we climbed to 
the high ground which lies between Dieppe and the 
valley of the Seine, and made our first halt at Yvetot, 
a small town about 50 kilometres distant from Havre. 
Here we halted to close up the column and to have 
a general look round the cars. All being satisfactory, 
the pace was then considerably increased and we 
reached our halfway halt, at Neufchatel, soon after 
12.30, having then covered a distance of 120 kilo- 
metres (75 miles). 

My friends at the country inn in this quaint old town, 
which nestles so snugly under the steep hills which rise 
immediately to the north of it, had prepared us an 
excellent déjeuner, for which they charged us the very 
moderate sum of 2s. 6d. each, at the same time refus- 
ing payment for the wine. That they insisted on 
supplying without charge, with a certain gesture of 
national hospitality which was very pretty and which 
we much appreciated. 

After a good hour’s halt, we then started to climb 
the really steep hills to the north of Neufchatel. Here 
my racing carburettor for the first time ‘‘ kicked ”’ 
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at the French petrol, for I had been so busy at Havre 
adjusting the carburettors of other cars that I had had 
no time to attend to my own. On restarting, there- 
fore, I was unable to retain my speed and was soon 
passed by some of the more enterprising spirits, of 
which there was no lack in the column behind. This 
necessitated my halting for readjustment, and when 
I got going again I found myself faced with the 
problem of regaining my place at the head of the 
column. 

Although, once suitably adjusted, my car was 
capable of very high speeds and had been specially 
designed to race on the very difficult circuit in the Isle 
of Man, I found my task here a very difficult one. 
The moment the officially ‘‘leading’’ car was no 
longer at the head of the column, all our sportsmen 
seemed fired with the ambition to replace it themselves ; 
with the result that each man drove just as fast as he 
could and all endeavoured, with more or less success, 
to pass the cars in front of them. As the speeds were 
very high indeed and the roads were none too wide, it 
may be imagined that it was a task of considerable 
difficulty and danger to pass the whole lot, especially 
as the dust they raised required to be seen and 
swallowed to be adequately appreciated. 

It took me 70 kilometres—that is, upwards of 
40 miles—of the hardest and most dangerous driving 
to regain the head of the column; and, on finally 
- passing the last car on the outskirts of Poix, I drew my 
car across the road and called a general halt to close 
up the column and also to expostulate. Personally, 
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I can say that I remember no road-race which pre- 
sented so many difficulties, nor one in which the action 
of the cars, which it was necessary to pass, was so 
uncertain and dangerous. I remember most feelingly 
pointing out that, whatever dangers we might sub- 
sequently have to face, they could by no possibility 
exceed those incurred by the whole party and especially 
by myself in that insane rush of 40 miles. From Poix 
we then proceeded in good order and at a more 
moderate speed for the remaining 25 miles to Amiens. 
There we arrived about 5.30 p.m., and reported the 
whole column ‘‘ present ’’ at the Headquarters of the 
British Lines of Communication. 

The whole party were liberally supplied with good 
army fare, and I had the honour of an interview with 
General Robb, then in command of the Lines of Com- 
munication. He told me that the cars composing our 
column were very urgently needed, and that the 
majority would be at once distributed amongst various 
units ; but that six cars, which had been already 
selected, would proceed at once to G.H.Q. at Le 
Cateau, 200 kilometres distant. He also informed me 
that our troops were then occupying the line of the 
Mons Canal, and that it was known that they had 
been heavily engaged all day, though no information 
had as yet been received as to the result of the fighting. 

To my great satisfaction, I learned that my car was 
one of those selected to proceed to Le Cateau, and 
that, as the General understood I was familiar with 
the country, he expected that I should be able to 
ensure the safe arrival of the party without delay. 
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After the briefest of halts, therefore, we were away 
again—this time six cars only, but those were the best 
of the bunch. Our route lay along the straight Roman 
road which runs through Villers-Bretonneaux and 
Vermonde to St. Quentin, crossing the Somme at 
Brié. All this country I knew well in its pre-war pros- 
perity, but the British Armies were also destined to 
know it in the succeeding years in the state of chaos 
to which that fertile district was reduced as a result 
of its becoming the scene of much of the fiercest fight- 
ing in the world’s history. 

Soon after leaving Amiens, we began to meet the 
first refugees, and signs were not wanting that the 
rural population was preparing to leave their homes. 
It was also very noticeable that the warmth of the 
reception, accorded to our column in the villages 
through which we passed, became considerably more 
pronounced as we approached the area where the 
actual fighting was taking place. 

Night was falling when we halted in the village of 
Vermonde, 100 kilometres from Amiens and about 25 
west of St. Quentin. Here we stopped, as I was 
anxious to go by various by-roads by which it is 
possible to cross the St. Quentin Canal, and to reach 
a place called Nauroy from whence runs another old 
Roman road for 50 kilometres direct to Le Cateau. 

Although I knew these roads well, I was anxious 
to ascertain the actual state of the canal bridges in 
the vicinity, and for that purpose I sought out the 
Mayor of Vermonde. He reassured me as to the state 
of the bridges and told me that the road was all right 
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if I knew it, and was (as I had thought) very much 
shorter than the main road through St. Quentin. It 
was, however, very twisty and had many turnings, so 
that, if I was not sure of it in the dark, he recom- 
mended the main road. The state of the bridges, how- 
ever, was what I wished to ascertain, and as long as 
they were all right I had no fear of missing my way. 
I therefore returned to the column, and there I found 
a sight which I shall never forget. 

The entire population was gathered round the cars, 
each person vying with the next as to who could make 
himself or herself the most agreeable to les braves 
Anglais. These poor villagers had little enough to 
offer us in the way of supplies. Their enthusiasm, 
however, was so spontaneous and unmistakably genuine 
that it was a joy to see. It compared, indeed, most 
favourably with any expression of appreciation of their 
allies which I saw amongst the inhabitants of other 
countries during the later years of the war. It is 
familiarity, however, as we know, which breeds con- 
tempt, or, let us rather say, ‘‘indifference.’’ There- 
fore the first British cars to appear, driven by what to 
them seemed to be genuine British soldiers, offered to 
these simple people the first real proof which had been 
afforded them that England had undertaken to stand 
by France in her extremity, and they welcomed us 
accordingly. 

On reaching my own car at the head of the column, 
I found it surrounded by a cheering crowd of admirers. 
On climbing in to start, I found the car was full of 
flowers, so full indeed that it was difficult to find the 
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controls, though I could not under any circumstances 
think of throwing out the gifts of these poor people, 
who, in the fulness of their hearts, had given us all 
they had to give. As we were starting, an old, old 
man—there were no young ones in French villages 
by that time—whispered in my ear that I should find 
a “‘basket’’ with some bread, eggs, and wine, which 
he had hidden under the flowers and which he hoped 
I should enjoy. 

Little incidents like that are so human that they 
touch some sentimental chord somewhere inside us, 
and I know that I shook that poor old man’s hand 
hard, and that there was a peculiar lump in my throat 
when I blew my horn as the signal to start and got 
going slowly through the cheering crowd. 

It was quite dark on leaving Vermonde, and, even 
with our lights, the way through the by-roads was hard 
to find. We reached Nauroy safely, however, having 
in the valley crossed the now historic St. Quentin 
Canal, and thence onwards the Roman road was 
perfectly straight and impossible to miss. 

It was very late at night when we finally reached 
Le Cateau and reported at G.H.Q., then established 
in the schoolhouse in the main street of the village. 
Our journey of 500 kilometres (312 miles) took us, 
including all stops, about fifteen hours ; not at all bad 
going for a first effort in a strange country under war 
conditions. 

Orders for the moment there were none, and we 
were told we could lie down in the schoolhouse garden, 
which was a more sheltered position than the village 
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street. We therefore drove our cars into the enclosure 
which was somewhat flattered by the name of a garden, 
but where there were at any rate both grass and trees. 
Here, lying on the one and sheltering under the other, 
I proceeded to enjoy the good fare provided for me 
by that dear old villager at Vermonde ; and there I 
spent the first, and by no means the least peaceful, of 
the many nights I was destined to spend on the 
Western Front. 
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T was a very ‘‘stiff’’ man that woke next morn- 

ing, August 24th, at daylight, and registered a 
mental resolve to beg, borrow, or steal a waterproof 
ground-sheet and a blanket upon the first opportunity 
—those elementary necessities having been omitted 
from my equipment. Actually it was over a week 
before those luxuries were acquired, for at that time 
we were all very ‘‘ green’’ and quite unused to active 
service conditions. It would have to be a poor blanket 
indeed which would escape my clutches now under 
similar conditions. 

With the first light I found my way into the village 
street in search of water and, if possible, food. At 
the time artillery fire could be heard, intermittently 
and not of a heavy nature, about 15 miles to the north. 
Proceeding up the village street, I saw a Rolls-Royce 
car which appeared familiar standing before a very 
small and unimportant looking shop. Strolling over 
to have a look at it, I was at once greeted heartily by 
the mechanic who was just “‘ waking up,’’ having 
evidently slept in the car. He was an excellent fellow, 
George Powell by name, whom I knew well and who 
had long been in the service of a great friend of mine. 
He told me with a broad and most friendly grin that 
‘““ His Grace is inside,’’ pointing to the shop. This 
confirmed what the sight of the car had already 
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suggested, namely, that ‘‘Bendor’’ (the Duke of 
Westminster) had already succeeded in getting to the 
place where he would surely most wish to be—that 1s, 
just where the heavy fighting was about to take place. 
On stumbling up some very difficult stajrs, I found my 
friend had enjoyed the luxury of a bed of sorts and 
was just waking up. He produced some very welcome 
coffee and soap and water, and, whilst we took 
advantage of them both, he told me he was “‘off’’ 
in a few minutes to Valenciennes, upon which place 
our troops had fallen back on the previous evening, 
having been obliged to retire from the Mons Canal 
position in order to conform to the movements of the 
French line on their right. That is a description of 
the operations of the previous day which can hardly 
be improved upon, but there was at that moment no 
time to discuss the position, as in about ten minutes he 
started. 

Much refreshed with coffee, rolls, and a wash, 
I then sought G.H.Q., and within half an hour found 
myself “‘under way’’ with a Major of the General 
Staff in the car and orders to find the French cavalry 
under General Sordét. This force, which had been 
on our right, was to move during that day the whole 
way across behind our line to protect our left flank, 
and the Commander-in-Chief was most anxious to have 
immediate information with regard to the progress of 
that movement. 

We struck away in a north-easterly direction, a 
distance of some 10 miles, to the road by which we 
expected the French cavalry to march, coming from 
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their original position at Avesnes, which lies about 
25 miles east of Le Cateau. On reaching the cross- 
roads we waited, as no sign of the French had yet 
been seen there. Soon after midday, however, their 
advanced guard appeared, closely followed by the 
main body with three French cavalry Generals at the 
head of the column. My passenger, a Staff Officer 
whose name | cannot recall, then had a long conversa- 
tion with General Sordét, with the object of ascertain- 
ing exactly by what roads his column proposed to 
march, in order that proper arrangements might be 
made to enable such a large body of troops to cross 
our communications with the least amount of incon- 
venience. Their route having been ascertained, we 
then drew to the side of the cross-roads and watched 
this great body of cavalry file past. 

Having served for years as a British cavalry officer 
both at home and in India, the sight was of the greatest 
possible interest to me, for I had certainly never pre- 
viously seen so strong a body of cavalry together at 
the same time in any country. 

The column consisted of four divisions at war strength, 
in all probability numbering 20,000 horses, and covered 
a good many miles of road in column of route. The 
first point that struck us was the somewhat venerable 
appearance of the Generals, who appeared hardly 
suited to the exhausting conditions of a campaign 
which called for a direct march of 40 miles, such as 
the one they were then engaged upon, in the course 
of the general operations of a particular day. The 
old gentlemen, however, appeared fairly cheerful if 
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a little tired, and carried their sixty to seventy years 
as lightly as might be. These divisions had then been 
covering the French line for over a fortnight, and had 
been pretty closely hunted by the enemy during the 
retreat across Belgium. They had, therefore, had a 
very trying time, and the appearance of both men and 
horses was very different from that of the French 
cavalry we had been accustomed to see in peace-time. 
The men were very cheerful, though the horses looked 
sadly in need of rest and seemed hardly capable of 
carrying out the very arduous march upon which they 
were then engaged. There was, however, no doubt 
as to the invaluable assistance which their presence 
would afford our troops if they could reach our un- 
covered left flank before any really serious attack took 
place. As soon as the long column had passed we 
made our way back to G.H.Q. to report, reaching 
Le Cateau at 3 p.m. 

I was then free to seek some food, but was warned 
that my services would again be required at 5 p.m. 
On reaching the main street, Bendor’s car was back 
again before his little shop, and I got a cheery hail 
from the first-floor window calling me to ‘‘ come up”’ 
as there was a friend of mine there. This I promptly 
did, and found Francis Grenfell, of the gth Lancers, in 
the bed with two bullet holes in him, received that 
morning near Valenciennes. 

It appeared that Bendor had met him by the road- 
side and had brought him into Headquarters in his 
car. I had known his family since my childhood, and 
he himself and his twin brother, Rivy, since their birth, 
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and was most interested to hear his account of what 
had happened to his famous regiment that morning. 
This very gallant officer made light of his wounds, and 
regretted them only because they would keep him out 
of the saddle during the heavy fighting which was 
evidently imminent. He told me that, during the 
cavalry operations on our left flank that morning, a 
portion of his regiment and some of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards were watering their horses when they suddenly 
came under a heavy fire at pretty close range. As 
there was no possible means of adequately returning 
it, they mounted and ‘‘ charged ’’—which is, or rather 
was, the traditional last resource of cavalry against 
infantry in the open. The effect of this enterprising 
manceuvre was spoilt, however, by a certain wire fence 
which made it impossible to push the charge home 
over what was otherwise most suitable ground. They 
were obliged, therefore, to swing off to the right, and 
suffered severely until supported. He made very light 
of it all, as indeed he would, being the splendid fellow 
he was, but his own conduct during the incident, 
although he was twice wounded, was such as to obtain 
for him a very well-earned V.C.—actually, I believe, 
the very first cross to be awarded during the Great 
War. 

On returning to G.H.Q. I had to wait a short time, 
and during this interval had for the first time the 
pleasure of seeing a German aeroplane come under 
fire. Quite suddenly a Taube, at that time the 
standard German plane, appeared right over our 
Headquarters. Instantly everyone who had any kind 
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of gun got busy with it. The chances of hitting the 
target were somewhat remote although its altitude was 
not great. The firing, however, had the effect of 
scaring the plane away, though the more interesting 
effect was produced in the village itself. There the 
inhabitants, including the greater portion of the Head- 
quarters Staff, poured out into the street, apparently 
supposing from the firing that a German army corps 
was attacking us. 

I remember in particular a very amateur French 
party, in charge of a large motor-car armed with a 
Hotchkiss machine-gun, who afforded me intense 
amusement. Their excitement was, if possible, equal 
to their inexperience ; they were, however, determined 
at all costs that their brand new weapon should be 
“let off.’’ Therefore, although the mounting of their 
gun did not permit of its being elevated to anything 
like the angle necessary to bring it to bear upon the 
aeroplane, they nevertheless took it in turns to blaze 
away until they had fired at least 5,000 rounds—or 
more probably until they found they had no more 
ammunition left. These incidents with German aero- 
planes happened occasionally in the early months of 
the war, but only once have I seen an enemy machine 
brought down by such independent firing ; an incident 
which will be related later on. 

During my wait I had the good fortune to obtain 
from the Staff a ‘“‘billet’’—that is, an order on a 
householder to provide me with a bed. At the time 
I had no opportunity of going to the place, but it was 
pleasant to think that I should have somewhere to 
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make for whenever my duties might come to an end 
for the day. 

Soon after 4 p.m. I was away once more with the 
same Staff Officer to again find the French cavalry, 
in order to report on their progress and to assist, if 
necessary, in facilitating the passage of their column 
across our communications. This duty corresponds 
to nothing so much as to the duty of a London police- 
man at Piccadilly Circus or any other centre of traffic, 
where it is necessary to hold up one line of traffic to let 
another line pass. It is also necessary to vary the 
operation with considerable tact so that neither of them 
shall become too violent, though nothing can be more 
certain than that both lines will curse volubly and 
heartily at the delay. 

This time we went west along the ridge upon which 
runs the main road from Le Cateau to Cambrai. This 
road was destined to be the scene of very severe fight- 
ing within the next two days. At the moment, how- 
ever, it was blocked with every kind of transport, and 
within a mile of Le Cateau we were glad to branch 
down a by-road to the north and to strike out into the 
open country behind our front line in search of the 
French cavalry. We found them about 7 or 8 miles 
away, comfortably bivouacking on the banks of a 
stream. It was, therefore, evident that they could not 
reach their desired position on our flank till the next 
day, and also that they would be unable to do much 
even then, as their horses were thoroughly knocked up, 
though the troops themselves were in excellent con- 
dition and spirits. After fairly “‘ spreading ourselves *’ 
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in a great effort not to be outdone by them in polite- 
ness, we expressed the grateful and heartfelt thanks 
of the army to our Allies for their prompt and most 
strenuous effort to cover our flank, and turning round 
once more we reached Le Cateau again just as night 
was falling. 

On reaching G.H.Q., my officer went in to report, 
whilst I remained in the street, hoping that on his 
return I might at last have the opportunity of going 
to find that wonderful French bed which had been 
uppermost in my thoughts ever since I had first heard 
of the possibility of obtaining it. Whilst waiting, a 
very martial sound became faintly audible. As this 
gradually increased in volume, it could be recognized 
as the sound of many feet marching, smartly and 
evidently untired, with that swaggering briskness 
which so truly indicates the glorious vitality of the 
men. The whole French population promptly turned 
out to see the show. All the orderlies and odds 
and ends of British soldiers who were about also 
gathered at the cross-roads, as well as a considerable 
quantity of the senior Staff Officers, who knew 
what was coming, and made a point of turning out 
to see the welcome reinforcements march in from 
England. 

My own eyes were open at least as wide as anyone 
else’s to see and to judge of all that was to be seen. 
At first that was little else but dust, through which, 
however, came in ever-increasing volume that un- 
forgettable sound of marching men. At last the 
leading files could be seen, and at once the first thing 
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to strike the onlookers was the swinging kilts that pro- 
claimed it was a Highland regiment. 

Magnificent men they were, thoroughly trained and 
grand indeed they looked, as in the fulness of their 
splendid youth they marched proudly in. Singing, 
whistling, gay, and full of life, they appeared heroes 
indeed to the French crowd who gazed at them with 
an admiration which was even tinged with awe. To 
us also, it need hardly be said, their appearance and 
confidence in themselves was far from unwelcome, and 
our cheers were as hearty as those of the French, to 
the majority of whom these justly famous troops 
were then unknown. In the midst of this scene of 
enthusiasm intruded that everlastingly blessed touch 
of Cockney humour, of which all those who have been 
through the really tragic scenes of the war have learned 
the inestimable value. 

As they marched, these glorious Highlanders sang 
their marching songs, and, just as they passed the 
cross-roads, in an interval of their singing, they voiced 
the question, common at that time in the army: 
‘‘ Are we downhearted ?’’ A general roar from front 
to rear of the column immediately answered : ‘‘ No !’’ 

Close to my car in the crowd at the cross-roads 
was a little Cockney, who, being only slightly wounded, 
was on his way to the dressing station. He had had 
the misfortune that morning to be lightly scratched 
by a German bullet upon that very tender but by no 
means vital portion of his anatomy on which he usually 
sat. He was, therefore, very sore, both in spirit and 
elsewhere, but at the same time had had a good 
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opportunity of forming an opinion as to what things 
were like in the firing line at the moment. This very 
typical specimen of the British “‘ Tommy ’’ came near 
spoiling the effect of the whole show, as, when he 
heard the full-throated *‘ No !’’ he sang out : ‘* That’s 
all nght, boys, but you d d soon will be.’’ 

This sally was greeted with a general roar of 
laughter, and it is perhaps hard to explain the spirit 
in which the remark was made and in which it was 
also undoubtedly received. There was most certainly 
no idea of discouragement on either side, but, trans- 
lated into plain English, the intention was to say: 
‘You'll get hell all right up there, but nobody doubts 
that you'll do your duty, and good luck to you.”’ 

Our enemies invariably made it their policy to 
minimize the difficulties before their troops, and 
probably they were right in so doing in the light of their 
intimate knowledge of their national characteristics. 
With the British troops, however, the reverse was the 
case. In fact, the more serious the crisis and the more 
clearly the situation was understood by the men, the 
more splendid was always their response. It is, 
indeed, to this magnificent quality of courage which 
distinguishes the British soldier that the eventual 
success of our arms is in reality due, rather than to 
any exceptional military genius on the part of our 
high command. 

_ After the passage of the Highlanders I was at last 

free to find my billet and bed, and, armed with my little 

pink billeting order, I sought out the humble cottage 

where I was to be received. Night had then fallen, 
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and, on finding the house in a side street of the little 
town, I knocked quietly at the door. My knock was 
answered by a most respectable and good looking lady 
of (as the French so beautifully say) ‘* between the 
ages.’’ On showing her my paper, she seemed first 
of all pleased and then alarmed, saying, ‘‘ Are you 
coming to sleep in the house ?’’ supplementing this at 
once by, ‘* You see, my sister and | are alone here.’’ 

At that moment I was very thankful for my know- 
ledge not only of the language but also of all the nuances 
which it can convey, and for my thorough familiarity 
with the French point of view of life generally. 

The word coucher was the trouble, as this can be 
variously translated, but I lost no time in pouring 
comfort into her troubled soul. This was at once 
achieved by pointing out that I had had no bed at all 
for many nights, and that, in addition to being ‘‘ to 
the last degree fatigued,’’ I was also by nature “‘ of 
a chastity immaculate a toute épreuve.’’ After this 
comforting assurance I was at last shown into the 
kitchen, and, whilst one sister gave me hot coffee and 
eggs, the other prepared me a most luxurious bed. 
Into that I fell at the earliest possible moment, to 
sleep whilst I had the chance, not knowing in the 
least when another opportunity would occur of doing 
so under such favourable conditions. 

At daylight next morning, the 25th, I awoke to the 
sound of aeroplanes apparently just about to alight 
on the roof of the very humble cottage in which I was 
enjoying my well-earned rest in the luxunous recesses 
of a most excellent French bed. I leapt up and went 
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to the window, whence were visible three British 
aeroplanes, which had apparently risen from close by 
and were obviously trying to gain altitude to attack 
a German Taube which was passing directly overhead 
at an altitude of about 5,000 feet. Having doubtless 
already observed all he desired, the Bosche plane 
made off to the north, pursued by ours, and we saw 
no more of them. The charming ladies, in whose 
cottage I was, then brought me breakfast which con- 
sisted of coffee and eggs with rolls and butter of the 
very best. In the middle of this meal word came that © 
I was wanted, and, leaping into the car, I was away 
at once to Headquarters, it being then, as I noted, 
ten minutes to 6 a.m. 

My job that morning was to take a senior Staff 
Officer to the left of the line in the direction of Cambrai. 
The left wing of the B.E.F., under General Smith- 
Dorrien, was then in full retreat from Mons, and was 
due to get into position on the line Le Cateau-Cambrai 
that day. What was required of me was to describe 
accurately and to point out to the Staff the various 
roads and by-lanes which could be made use of by 
the various columns in retreat, and also by the supply 
columns coming up from the rear. This task was 
complicated by the fact that the French Cavalry 
Divisions were not yet out of the way, and allowance 
had to be made for their passage on their way to the 
left flank. 

A long and tedious morning was spent trying to 
straighten out traffic-jams of all sorts. The whole 
show, however, was very interesting, and particularly 
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the general bearing of the men was splendidly en- 
couraging. Spirits were high, supplies were in plenty, 
and the strenuous work which had already been done 
had as yet in no sense over-tired the men. We went 
out to Solesmes and then right away to the left to 
Cambrai, coming back up the main road from Cambrai 
to Le Cateau. On reaching the latter place about 
2 p.m., I was told I could go to my billet and stand-by 
there until sent for. 

On reaching the ‘‘ palace’’ which contained my 
magnificent bed, I found my two charming hostesses 
no longer so nervous, but both of them were most 
anxious to know what was likely to happen. Whilst 
enjoying the excellent repast which they had kept all 
ready for my return, I explained to them that the army 
was evidently ‘‘ falling back,’’ and that the sooner they 
were out of Le Cateau the better. They replied, how- 
ever, that all they had in the world was in their little 
house, and as they had no means of removing their 
goods they would be obliged to stop where they were 
in any event. It would have been both cruel and 
useless to frighten them, for in the event of a bad 
day next day, they would still have time to get away, 
so I said no more. On taking stock of the house, | 
discovered a large wooden tub in which they were in 
the habit of washing their household linen. I pointed 
out to them that this would make an excellent ‘‘ bath,’’ 
which to me would be the greatest luxury. They then 
immediately set to work to boil all their kettles and 
cooking-pots full of water, and in less than an hour 
I was enjoying that greatest of all luxuries on service— 
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a real good hot bath. I then wrote some letters (none 
of which ever reached their destinations), and whilst so 
employed received a message that I was wanted with 
my car at Headquarters immediately, and ‘‘to bring 
all my kit.’’ 

That message is peculiarly easy to understand in 
similar circumstances ; and in ten minutes I left, carry- 
ing with me everything I possessed, having first bid 
a tender farewell to my kind, if nervous, hostesses. 
I never saw them again ; but I did again see the place 
where their house had once been, but no longer was, 
when I was next in Le Cateau. That was on Armistice 
Day, 1918, and at that time the destruction of the 
village was complete, and the streets and buildings 
were impossible to identify. 

On arrival at Headquarters I had to wait some little 
time for orders and a passenger, and whilst doing so 
saw a remarkable demonstration of the sentiments of 
the French population. Whilst waiting, a German 
prisoner (probably the first which had been seen there) 
was brought in under guard, no doubt with the object 
of his interrogation by the Intelligence Staff as to the 
particular portions of the German forces which were 
then attacking us. The effect of the appearance of 
a German in uniform in the village street was extra- 
ordinary. Every inhabitant of every house sallied 
forth, and had he not been well guarded, the prisoner 
would undoubtedly have been immediately torn to 
pieces. As it was, we were afforded a fine lesson in 
the vast resources of the French language and the 
infinite variety of insulting abuse to which it lends 
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itself in the vilification of a representative of the hated 
race. The abuse emanated in the main from the 
female element, and was accompanied by a great deal 
of spitting and unmistakable gestures of enmity. These 
reduced the young German conscript, at whom they 
were directed, to a state of abject terror ; although he 
doubtless was far from understanding the subtlety of 
the aspersions which were cast upon his ancestors and 
female relations. 

In the midst of all this I noted a little incident which 
was very human, and excellently illustrates one of the 
many traits which characterize our British soldiers. 
At the moment when the tumult was at its very 
height, one of the prisoner’s guard, from I know not 
what regiment, took from behind his ear a cigarette, 
which he had doubtless carried there all day, and 
offered it to the prisoner, saying: ‘‘ Have a ‘ fag,’ 
matey ?’’ That was the spirit of our troops at that 
time ; and if it entirely altered as the war went on (as 
indeed it did) the cause is to be sought in the actions 
of the German soldiery and not in any change in the 
mentality of our men. 

My passenger on this occasion was again a Major 
of the Headquarters Staff. He told me our right wing 
was also retiring under great pressure from vastly over- 
whelming forces. Of reserves we had none available 
in any sufficient quantity to enable the ground to be 
held. It was therefore urgent to ascertain what French 
troops, if any, were so placed as to be able to give 
support to our right flank if the necessity arose to 
invoke their assistance. I was, therefore, to take him 
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through the country to the east, to endeavour to find 
a French Reserve Division which was supposed to be 
in the neighbourhood of the Forest of Nouvion, about 
15 miles distant. 

It was about 5.30 p.m. when we started, and in 
about half an hour we found the French Division. 
They were halted in and around a village whose name 
I don’t remember. They were apparently out of touch 
with their own troops on their right, and had not yet 
succeeded in establishing contact with our own right 
wing. They were, therefore, very much ‘‘in the air’’ 
and very ‘‘jumpy,’’ expecting every moment to be 
attacked, and in consequence were most remarkably 
pleased to see us and to get news of the general situa- 
tion. 

We halted our car on the village green, and the 
officer then walked up and down discussing the situa- 
tion with the French Divisional Commander and his 
Chief of the Staff. Whilst this was going on, there 
was suddenly an ‘“‘alarm,’’ and a picket rushed in, - 
saying : ‘‘ The Uhlans are upon us !’’ On this, lorries 
were hurriedly drawn across the roads, and the little 
gardens in front of the houses round the village green 
were at once lined with troops. It must be remem- 
bered that these were reserve troops, lately called up, 
who had as yet seen no fighting. They were very 
respectable elderly gentlemen, but were unmistakably 
nervous, as I’ remember noticing that the majority of 
them kept their fingers on their triggers as they lined 
the gardens. I thought then, and I think still, that our 
position in the centre of the square under these condi- 
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tions was a most undesirable one. The gardens all faced 
inwards, and it required only one accidental shot (which 
might have, and, indeed, seemed likely to occur at any 
moment) to start up a general independent fire, of 
which we should have received the full benefit, and 
we should have been fortunate indeed to have escaped 
uninjured. Mercifully, however, shortly afterwards 
news came in that the ‘‘ Uhlans’’ were in reality a 
number of cart-horses which were being removed from 
a group of large farms on the outskirts of the forest, 
and all was well. 

We then left on our way north to find Sir Douglas 
Haig, who commanded the right wing, in order to 
advise him of the position of this French Division. 
News all day from the right had been very meagre, 
and it was not exactly known what was happening 
except that a general retirement was in progress. Also 
for some hours there had been a lack of any news at 
all, and it was thought a gap might be occurring 
between the two army corps which formed our line. 
We therefore drove all over the country which lies to 
the north-east of the Forest of Nouvion, up to the 
outskirts of the Forest of Mormal about 10 or 12 miles 
away, to seek for news, but we could obtain none. 
The country, however, had already assumed that 
peculiarly deserted look which so unmistakably indicates 
the near approach of active operations. 

In the absence of information we then made for 
Landrecies, a small town on the southern outskirts of 
the great Forest of Mormal. There the Guards 
Brigade was expected to be that night, and there we 
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expected to find Sir Douglas Haig. On our way we 
met a motor-cyclist attached to G.H.Q. He had also 
been sent out to seek for information, but had obtained 
none though he had been some miles farther to the 
east than we had. He followed us along, and my 
ofhcer warned me to keep a bright ‘‘lookout,’’ as we 
might at any moment come into touch with the enemy’s 
cavalry patrols ; a warning fhat was quite superfluous, 
as I was already keeping about the brightest ‘* look- 
out ’’ of which I was capable. 

It now began to rain, and the roads became very 
greasy and dangerous, as we were driving by narrow 
by-roads with a high ‘‘camber’’ in the centre and 
very deep ditches on either side. Under these circum- 
stances, as I was driving at a slashing speed of at least 
40 miles an hour, my “‘lookout’’ was for the moment 
strictly confined to the road itself; all my attention 
being concentrated on the exceedingly difficult task of 
keeping the car upon it. At this moment the officer, 
who had been very quiet and was obviously anxious 
in case he might not be able to reach Landrecies to 
impart his information to the Corps Commander, sud- 
denly asked me: *‘ How do I stop this machine if 
anything happens to you?’’ We were at that particu- 
lar moment travelling at upwards of 50 miles an hour, 
and it was only by the exercise of the greatest care 
that I was able to keep on the road at all. I remember 
laughing very heartily as I answered: ‘“ You won't 
need to stop the machine if anything happens to me, 
for it will stop itself at the bottom of one of these 
ditches inside thirty seconds.’’ Whether he appre- 
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ciated the grim humour of this remark or not I could 
not say, but he said no more and I did not reduce our 
speed. 

All the roads over this bit of country were absolutely 
deserted, and we saw nothing till, topping the last rise, 
the little town of Landrecies appeared below us, with 
the great Forest of Mormal lying immediately beyond 
it. Here we missed our cyclist, as we had doubtless 
been going too fast for him on the slippery road. We 
waited some time for him to rejoin us at the cross-road 
which leads down to Landrecies, but he did not appear, 
and as he did not know the country as I did, we much 
feared he would go straight on into the German patrols 
which could not fail to be now quite close ahead of us. 

It was past 8 p.m. and getting dark as we sank the 
hill into Landrecies, where I was destined to spend a 
night so full of incident as to call for a chapter to itself. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE GUARDS BRIGADE IN LANDRECIES 


HE little town of Landrecies lies on the south 

bank of the River Sambre, where the railway 
crosses the river. On the north bank begins the great 
- Forest of Mormal, which extends for about 10 miles 
to the north and is only slightly less from east to west. 
On our arrival in the town, we found at once that we 
had at last got into the neighbourhood where ‘‘ things 
were happening.’’ We soon learnt that our right 
wing had been retiring all day, closely pressed by the 
enemy ; and also that, at the moment, a considerably 
wider gap than was in any way desirable existed 
between the right and left wings of our army. 

The heaviest fighting during the day had been borne 
by the sth Brigade of the 2nd Division. They had 
been acting as rearguard and had halted for the night 
some five or six miles away to the east of the forest. 
The 4th Guards Brigade, the finest troops of all that 
magnificent body of men of which the original B.E.F. 
was composed, had marched hard and far that day, 
but had reached Landrecies in the early afternoon, 
and so had had some hours rest before dusk. On our 
arrival in the town, we found that it had indeed become 
for the moment the centre of interest, for Sir Douglas 
Haig himself was there and also General Lomax, who 
commanded the 1st Division. 

My officer promptly disappeared to report to them 
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what was happening on the left, and at the same time 
to gather information as to what had been the nght 
wing movements during the day. My own instructions 
were to wait in the main street beside the railway, and 
to be ready to start off the moment he returned. 

In the meanwhile I saw many friends and gathered 
from them what their own experiences had been. 
Everyone was well aware that we were retreating in 
the face of vastly superior forces, also that our own 
line no longer retained that close touch between its 
units which is so much to be desired in retreat. It 
was, however, obvious to all that, if we had been 
moving fast, the Germans had had an equal amount of 
ground to cover ; and there was no reason to suppose 
that they could move any faster than, if indeed as fast 
as, our men could. The general opinion, therefore, 
seemed to be that, although the position of the brigade 
in Landrecies was rather exposed, yet a much needed 
night’s rest might be obtained there by the troops, 
which would permit of their putting up another great 
rearguard fight in the morning. 

In reading a personal narrative of this kind, it is 
necessary to remember that the writer can only tell 
of the incidents which came under his personal obser- 
vation. That is, of course, quite a different position 
from that of the historian, who can give all the in- 
formation subsequently obtainable with regard to the 
general operations. It is, however, quite possible that 
the personal narrative will have a particular interest of 
its own, and that it may be from such a narrative, 
rather than from any official record, that the truest 
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realization will be obtained of the actual conditions 
with which the troops were confronted. I will there- 
fore endeavour to tell just what happened to me, and 
the things that I saw and heard during that eventful 
night, knowing well that there were a thousand things 
which I did not see, although I quite certainly saw 
all I wanted. 

As I waited in my precious car at the roadside in 
the dusk, I suddenly heard a warning cry of, ‘‘ Clear 
the road—a battery is coming at a gallop!’’ The 
road was very narrow and consisted of the roughest 
pavé (cobblestones). Alongside the road ran the 
railway, separated from the roadway only by a line of 
kerbstones from 18 inches to 2 feet high. There was 
no need for anyone to teach me how much margin of 
space a gun requires when going at a gallop over 
rough pavé, nor to explain to me how much would 
probably be left of my car if a gun hit it in passing. 
On hearing the warning, therefore, I instantly leapt 
out and started the engine. Then, getting up speed 
at once, I turned short round and charged the railway 
kerb with the intention of reaching a position of safety 
on the railway line. 

The gallant little car leapt high into the air and 
landed successfully upon the upper level just as the 
first gun came in sight, moving at a tearing gallop in 
the fast gathering darkness. As we jumped, however, 
I heard an agonizing sound and knew at once that 
my carburettor had hit the kerb as we went over it, 
and before the guns actually reached us I was already 
under the car inspecting the damage. It was, how- 
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ever, a sadly crestfallen individual who shortly after- 
wards emerged from under the car with the certain 
knowledge that it was hopelessly “‘out of action.’’ 
It was, indeed, a serious matter, as it would be im- 
possible to effect any repair until I could get to a 
workshop ; and, even if a workshop could be found, 
two hours’ hard work would be required to straighten 
out the parts and to solder on plates over the awful 
rents which the shock had torn in the copper induction 
pipes of the engine. 

It was at this opportune moment that my officer 
returned, with instructions to *‘ start up quick,’’ as it 
was necessary we should get back to G.H.Q. at once 
to report. He at the same time vouchsafed the in- 
formation that the town was about to be attacked and 
that the brigade was quite unsupported with both 
flanks ‘‘in the air.’’ All that, however, which he 
considered and which doubtless was of the utmost 
importance to the army was of none at all to me in 
comparisan with the heart-breaking condition of: my 
car—the same car, be it borne in mind, which he 
had been so anxious a few hours before to learn how 
to stop. I must candidly confess, however, that I 
did get a small amount of satisfaction in telling him 
that if he wanted to get to G.H.Q. at once he’d have 
to find some other conveyance, or to walk, as my car 
was now most effectually ‘* stopped.’’ 

At that moment General Lomax drove up. He was 
then leaving the town to get back to his own Divisional 
H.Q. [had known him well for many years, and when 
he saw me he stopped, and we had a short talk. The 
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last time I had seen him we had shot pheasants 
together in England during the previous winter. A 
most excellent Divisional Commander and an officer 
of high intelligence and great experience, his death 
was a severe loss to the army when he was killed at 
Ypres two months later. On the General’s arrival, 
my officer at once asked for and obtained a lift in his 
car, and I remember well how much I longed to ask 
the General to take mine in tow. I did not, however, 
do so, as I had the silly idea that he might think I 
was afraid to ‘‘face the music.’’ That would have 
by no means been the truth, though I did badly want 
to save my car, which was at that time the only 
qualification I possessed for being in the field at all. 

After a few minutes’ talk, however, the General 
moved off in his car and I was left to shift for myself. 
I then walked on up the street to see what was happen- 
ing, and what hope I might have of effecting repairs 
in the town. Arriving in the main street, I heard a 
voice I knew well speaking in a little house as I passed. 
This house I ascertained to be the Headquarters of 
the Irish Guards. I then walked boldly in and found 
my friend, George Morris, the Colonel commanding 
the 1st Battalion of that famous regiment. He was 
delighted to see me and asked me to share some chops 
with him which he was just about to eat. This I was 
most remarkably glad to do. 

We sat down at 8.55 p.m., and had just had a 
couple of mouthfuls apiece when quite a heavy rifle 
and machine-gun fire broke out close by, on the out- 
skirts of the town in the direction of the forest, and 
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at 9g oclock precisely artillery fire was opened from 
several different directions upon the town. Leaving 
our chops uneaten, we at once sallied forth into the 
street, where it was by this time quite dark as there 
were no lamps in the streets that night. The order 
was then promptly passed, quite quietly, and with an 
entire absence of haste or excitement : ‘‘ Turn out the 
Insh Guards.”’ 

I had already told George Morris that my car was 
out of action, and at his request I stopped with him 
in case I might be able to be of use. I was then 
privileged to see a sight of which the whole British 
nation may well be proud. Every incident of that 
night remains so deeply impressed upon my memory 
that I can see it all as clearly to-day as I could then, 
yet I much doubt whether I can find words adequately 
to describe the utterly calm and confident bearing of 
those glorious troops as they ‘‘turned out’’ in the 
dark. 

When we first reached the street we could see 
nothing at all in the darkness. As, however, our 
eyes became gradually accustomed to the gloom, we 
became aware that shadows were moving all round us 
as the men “‘fell in’’ by companies on the pavement 
with their backs to the houses. The heavy firing now 
sounded both loud and near, and I also heard and 
noted the rattle of shrapnel on the tiles of the roofs, 
a peculiar sound which is quite unmistakable. Noise 
of any sort from the men there was none as they ‘‘ fell 
in’’ in their ranks methodically and in absolute silence. 
It is, in fact, hard to realize by what means was 
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conveyed the conviction of the absolute confidence of 
the troops in themselves, which was undoubtedly the 
impression received by all present. 

The various officers could be heard collecting reports 
and hardly a moment appeared to have elapsed before 
the Company Commanders were quietly reporting their 
companies as ‘* present ’’ to the Battalion Commander. 
The order was then given to “‘ fix bayonets,’’ and the 
slight rattle and clatter caused by that operation for 
the first time brought home to one the fact that the 
seemingly empty street was in reality full of armed 
men. The next order was for the men to sit down 
with their backs to the houses; this was to enable 
them to obtain some shelter from the odds and ends 
of tiles and bricks which were already falling in all 
directions in the street. The groups of shadows which 
had hitherto been dimly visible on the pavement 
instantly seemed to melt away; the dull gleam of a 
bayonet here and there alone indicating the presence 
of that line of heroes who were so confidently awaiting 
the call to battle. Silence then fell again in that dark 
but crowded street, broken only by the sound of the 
rifle and machine-gun fire, which, though intermittent, 
became at times exceedingly heavy. 

Colonel Morris sat on the pavement opposite the 
house which had been his headquarters and I with him. 
He then told me that the ends of the streets towards 
the forest had been barricaded and that two com- 
panies of the 2nd Coldstreams were holding the bar- 
ricades which were then being attacked, and that the 
heavy small-arms fire which we could hear came from 
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there. I asked him how I could best be of service, 
and he told me that parties were then being ‘told 
off’’ to build further barricades of paving stones and 
that I could doubtless assist in that operation. He 
went on to say he had no doubt whatever that the 
Brigade of Guards could hold the town during the 
night ; and that, even if the place was completely sur- 
rounded, a considerable proportion of them would 
certainly succeed in ‘‘ cutting their way out’’ at day- 
light. 

I then went back to my car some way farther down 
the street, and, for the first and only time during the 
war, took the things I needed most out of it. These 
consisted of my overcoat, field-glasses, water-bottle, 
and revolver. With these articles disposed about my 
person, I then went and joined the first party I found 
digging up the paving stones and building a barricade. 
News soon began to dribble in to us from the firing line, 
from which we learned that the Germans had come 
through the forest in motor-lorries and that it was their 
use of that mechanical form of transport which had 
enabled them to catch up the brigade. It was not 
known what their numbers were, but scouts reported 
that they had located various bodies of enemy troops 
on three sides of the town, which was by no means 
encouraging news. We also learned that, on the 
approach of the German column to the northern out- 
skirts of the town, the leading files had been wearing 
French uniforms and had by that means been enabled 
to get very much nearer to the barricades than they 
could otherwise have done without being fired upon. 
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There had no doubt been a sharp attack, but for the 
time at any rate it had been repulsed, though further 
attacks might be expected at any moment, quite 
possibly from several different directions. 

On the completion of the barricades upon which I 
had been engaged, I went back to find George Morris 
and to see if I could be of any further use to him. I 
found him asleep on the pavement in front of his 
Headquarters in the midst of his men, the greater part 
of whom were asleep also, lying in their lines with their 
rifles beside them. I next went on to have one more 
look at the car, being determined to obtain a light in 
order to carry out a more exhaustive inspection of 
the damage than I had been able to effect in the dark. 
To obtain a lamp of some kind it was necessary to 
break into a house, a matter which was now of no 
consequence at all, as the inhabitants had all long 
since departed and the town could not fail to fall into 
the enemy’s hands in the morning. 

Selecting the best looking house I could find as 
likely to contain the best form of lamp, I soon effected 
an entrance and finally carried off and lit a small 
lamp which I found hanging on a bracket in the hall. 
Armed with this most useful article, of which I sub- 
sequently retained possession for many months, I then 
was able to make a much more careful inspection of 
the damage than I had previously been able to do. 
I found, however, that it was a hopeless repair to 
effect unless the whole carburettor and pipes were 
removed and set straight. This obviously could not 
be done without proper tools, and certainly not in the 
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street. Whilst I was carrying out my inspection, a 
certain quartermaster-sergeant who happened to pass 
by informed me that he thought there were three or 
four motor-lorries still in the town, as he had seen them 
‘‘ parked ’’ alongside the Town Hall that afternoon. 

This was welcome news indeed, and I immediately 
sought out the Maire (Town Hall). Here I found 
four or five lorries, with an Army Service Corps 
sergeant in charge of them. To my great delight 
this sergeant turned out to be an old friend of mine 
who had been employed in my works in London before 
the war, and who had been called up again as a 
Reservist on the mobilization of the army. I learned 
from him that the lorries were to try to get out of the 
town, along the road by which I had come in, about 
half an hour before daylight. He told me his officer 
(an A.S.C. Major) was then in the Maitre, and that it 
would be necessary for me to ask his permission for 
my car to be towed by a lorry. When I found the 
Major it was only to be told that “‘no car could be 
towed and that I must shift for myself.’’ I dare say 
he was quite right and was doing what he conceived 
to be his duty. His answer, however, subjected my 
self-control to a considerable trial, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I refrained from explaining to 
him what my own view was as to his action and also 
as to himself generally. 

I then once more had recourse to my friend the 
sergeant, on whose assistance I felt sure I could rely 
if it were possible for him to help me unobserved. I 
learnt that the Major was to go in the leading lorry 
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and that the sergeant was to drive the last. I then 
explained to the sergeant exactly where my car 
was standing, telling him I would wait in the street 
with a tow-rope ready and that I would hitch my car 
on behind his lorry if he would undertake to stop for 
one moment the instant I hailed him. This he agreed 
to do, and having solemnly shaken hands over it, we 
parted, and I went in search of a rope. If any of my 
readers think that a rope is an easy thing to find in 
the dark in a city which has been deserted by its 
inhabitants, I can assure them they are entirely mis- 
taken. At any rate, on that occasion I found every 
possible kind of object for which I had no use, but 
could find no sign of the rope which was so indispens- 
able for the purpose of saving my car. 

Whilst I was engaged in this search another attack 
took place, during which the firing was even heavier 
than before. On this occasion, however, the enemy 
penetrated farther into the town and eventually came 
under a very heavy fire from our machine-guns at 
close quarters. Either in ignorance or from sheer 
folly—or, more probably still, for the mutual encourage- 
ment of their troops—they advanced in close forma- 
tion. Our machine-guns held their fire until the last 
moment, but when they did at last open fire, a really 
appalling slaughter resulted. The enemy column simply 
faded away, leaving the street up which they had 
been advancing absolutely choked with their wounded 
and dead. This gratifying result we only learned later. 
In the meanwhile, I was very busily engaged in helping 
some gunners to break a way through a house in order 
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to get one of our guns inside it so as to enable fire to 
be opened from the back window on some German guns 
which were making things very unpleasant for our 
troops in that quarter of the town. 

There were by this time a good many enemy guns 
in action, and they made the devil of a noise and 
knocked the houses about so that the air in one quarter 
of the town was full of flying bricks and tiles, making 
the conditions exceedingly unpleasant in the streets. 
The shells were coming from various directions ; the 
heaviest of the fire came eventually from the east 
of the town and lasted right up to daylight and 
after. 

When the infantry attack had again been repulsed, 
I continued my search for rope, and finally found a 
series of large cellars under some very pretentious 
building. These were apparently used as a drying- 
place in connection with the local laundry, as they 
were full of household linen, which had evidently been 
abandoned by its unfortunate owners and was still 
hanging on the lines where it had been left to dry. It 
took me but a very few minutes to cut all the clothes 
lines, leaving the linen on the floor for the benefit of any 
Germans who might fancy it. The lines were thin, 
but having a generous supply of them, I promptly set 
to work to twist them into a tow-rope of sufficient 
strength to withstand the many severe jerks to which it 
was sure to be subjected. 

I then returned to George Morris’s Headquarters to 
tell him what I proposed doing, and to ask if there 
was anything more which I could do for him either 
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in the town or elsewhere. I found him busy with his 
preparations to move out of the town at dawn, and 
learned that the only chance for the lorries was for 
them to follow the road I had come in by the night 
before. He informed me that we had not suffered 
many casualties during the night, but that the enemy 
had suffered very seriously indeed owing to their having 
come under a heavy machine-gun fire at short range in 
close formation. This had had the effect of putting 
an end to their attacks at any rate until daylight. 
He appeared, however, to think that the position on 
leaving the town would be difficult, and that very 
hard fighting and still harder marching lay before 
them. 

The 1st Irish Guards were fortunate indeed in their 
Battalion Commander, for there was no better in the 
“army, nor could there anywhere be a more charming 
companion. We parted on the stroke of 3 a.m., and 
I never saw my friend again. He was killed within the 
week, gallantly leading his splendid battalion against 
overwhelming odds in the stubborn fighting which took 
place in the woods at Villers Cotteréts. 

On reaching my car, I attached the rope, which, 
though very strong, was remarkably short for the 
purpose for which it was intended. Its total length 
was barely 10 feet, so that by the time I had made 
both ends secure, I could expect to have little more 
than 6 feet between by radiator and the back of the 
lorry. This is close quarters indeed, especially in a 
cloud of dust on a strange and bumpy road. The 
strength of my rope, however, was beyond question, 
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and that I felt to be the only thing that really mattered. 
I then sat down beside my car at the side of the street 
with the end of my rope in my hand to await the 
passage of the lorries. 

There were signs of the approach of dawn when, 
about 3.30 a.m., I heard the train of lorries coming 
towards me. The Major in the leading lorry did not 
see me, and I was particularly careful in no way to 
attract his attention. When the last lorry came by, 
however, my friend the sergeant stopped as agreed, 
and in a moment my rope was hitched on to the back 
of the lorry chassis with knots calculated to defy any 
succession of jerks or strains. In half a minute we 
were away again in the wake of the others, which, how- 
ever, were then already lost to view in the dense cloud 
of dust which was raised by the little column. 

At this time there was still a great deal of mnifle, 
and also occasional machine-gun, firing going on in 
various places, as well as a considerable artillery fire 
coming from the north, the east, and the south-east. 
On leaving the town, our road lay south-east, and, 
something less than half a mile from the outskirts, it 
was necessary to take a sharp turn to the nght. We 
drove in a dust of the lorries through which nothing 
could be seen. As we cleared the houses, I could 
hear a battery in action a few hundred yards dead 
ahead of us, and their shells came shrieking by close 
over our heads. In this pleasant predicament I sud- 
denly noted, with a sickening sensation of horror, that 
the sergeant had driven past the turn with which he 
was not familiar and which he had been unable to see 
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in the dust. He was therefore actually driving himself, 
and towing me, right into the mouths of the guns in 
action straight in front of us. 

Amongst many queer predicaments in which I have 
found myself at various times, I never remember any 
such peculiar position as mine was at that moment, 
and very few which were more unpleasant. I employed 
every possible means to attract that driver’s attention, 
even to the extent of firing my pistol into the back of 
his lorry. It seemed to me, however, that the more 
I blew my horn, the faster he went, and the guns got 
rapidly nearer until their shells seemed to miss us by 
inches only. The sensation of being towed helpless 
into the enemy’s lines by a faithful friend is one which 
absolutely defies description in any kind of printable 
language ; and, as a last resource, I prepared to jump 
out of my car in order to find my way back into the 
town on foot. 

At that moment the sergeant at last saw the flashes 
of the guns close ahead, and stopped instantly. The 
next second I was alongside him on my feet, giving 
free course to a flow of language which was calculated 
to make an even deeper impression on him than did 
the close proximity of the guns. The road was narrow 
and to turn the lorry in the road with the car behind it 
was impossible without undoing the tow-rope. That 
I was not ‘prepared to do, even if I had been able. 
Also, remembering the zeal with which I had tied the 
knots, it appeared highly improbable that I could have 
succeeded in doing so in any space of time which we 
were prepared to remain in our most undesirable posi- 
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tion. We therefore agreed that he should swing his 
lorry, with the car attached to it, sharp to the left over 
what was mercifully only a very small grip of a ditch 
into the open stubble field alongside the road, and that, 
turning there, we should rejoin the road farther back. 
This was a manceuvre which provided us with a sensa- 
tion quite unique in character, as we were obliged to 
turn in full view of the gunners and within 200 yards 
of the muzzles of the guns which were firing just over 
our heads. The operation was, however, successfully 
carried out in the end, and the right road was duly 
found and taken. By this time no sign whatever of 
the other lorries was to be seen ; and, as daybreak was 
close at hand, we lost no time in putting a little greater 
distance between ourselves and the enemy before it 
became light enough for them to see us clearly. 

It was my intention to go straight to the town of 
St. Quentin, where I expected to find G.H.Q. I 
knew, however, ‘that the roads in the direction of Le 
Cateau would be heavily congested by the transport 
of the left wing of our army, and that to reach St. 
Quentin by the more direct route through Le Cateau 
would be a long and exceedingly difficult task. I 
therefore directed the lorry to take the main road to 
Guise, which, if some miles longer, had every appear- 
ance of offering much the quickest route. I had also 
in my mind a certain workshop in Guise where I hoped 
I should be able to effect the repair of my car. 

Those who have never been towed in a low racing car 
without a wind-screen, attached by a very short rope 
to a heavy motor-lorry on a very dusty road, have 
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much to be thankful for, as it is a most painful experi- 
ence. In my case, however, it was greatly aggravated 
by fatigue and want of sleep. The fatigue was so 
overpowering that, on many occasions, in spite of the 
choking dust, I fell asleep. The result was that, as 
the car was then no longer steered in the exact wake 
of the lorry, but was left to steer itself, it was occa- 
sionally ‘“brought up’’ by the sudden tightening of 
the rope with a jerk which lifted the front wheels off 
the ground and threatened to capsize the whole 
machine. On other occasions, any check in the speed 
resulted in the car hitting the back of the lorry with 
a terrifying bump which appeared likely to demolish 
the front of the car entirely. 

Whilst thus progressing, at the very highest speed 
of which the lorry was capable, and which was the 
only speed which recommended itself to the sergeant ; 
I suddenly heard the sound of a motor-horn through the 
cloud of dust behind us. This was a matter for some 
surprise to me, as I knew no cars of ours had been 
left in Landrecies after our departure. More interest- 
ing still, however, was the fact that the horn was un- 
mistakably a German one. I at once looked behind me, 
but could see nothing at all through the dust. I, how- 
ever, started blowing my own horn also, to attract 
the attention of the sergeant, and after I had continued 
doing so for a considerable time, he at last slowed 
down and finally stopped. When the lorry came to 
a standstill, I let my car run up alongside it as far as 
the rope would permit, in order to block the road, 
s0 that we might not miss the opportunity of having 
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a few words with this German who was apparently 
following us. 

As the speed slackened the dust cloud became less 
opaque, and, on looking behind me, I could see a 
German car closely following mine, the driver of which 
was dressed in khaki. He stopped when we did, and, 
getting out of his car, came up to mine, in which I was 
sitting gripping my pistol, not quite knowing what was 
going to happen next. The moment I could see his 
face, however, my anxiety vanished, though I was 
lost in astonishment at the remarkable turn which 
events had taken, for the driver of the German car 
was our motor-cyclist of the preceding evening whom 
we had missed on the outskirts of Landrecies just 
before entering the town. The sergeant, who did not 
know the man, was aiming at him with his rifle out of 
the back of the lorry as he approached and was dis- 
posed to look upon him with the greatest possible 
suspicion until I explained that he was one of the 
cyclists attached to G.H.Q., and that he had been 
with me the previous afternoon. 

We had by this time travelled quite five miles from 
Landrecies. We could, however, still hear the sound 
of artillery fire in that direction. We were also all 
three weary to a degree, and, as there still remained 
the best part of fifty miles to go before reaching St. 
Quentin, we decided we would run the cars up a little 
lane which was close by and have a rest. This was 
soon done, and we prepared to have an hour’s much- 
needed sleep before going any farther. 

We were, of course, particularly anxious to know 
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how our cyclist had exchanged his English motor-cycle 
for a German motor-car, and also to learn where he 
had been and what he had seen since the previous 
evening. Before, however, I could ask him anything 
at all, he overwhelmed me with questions himself about 
the car he was in. He knew that I was familiar with 
every make of car, and he was particularly anxious 
to know, not only what his prize might be worth, 
but, above all, where and how soon he could hope to 
sell it. 

I could see at once that the car was a “‘ Mathis ’’ 
(a German make) in good condition, and I told him 
that in normal times it would be worth about £350. 
I was, however, extremely doubtful whether he would 
at that moment be able to sell it at all ; for, if he took 
it back to G.H.Q., it would certainly be taken from him 
and it would be extremely improbable that he would be 
credited with any payment in respect of it. In the 
country, however, at that moment amongst the civilian 
population, cars were worth just as much money as 
anyone had to give for them ; for as the whole popula- 
tion of the countryside was departing, any means either 
of travelling themselves or of transporting their goods 
was invaluable to them. It was possible, therefore, 
that in the small town of Guise, through which we 
should pass on our way to St. Quentin, he might be 
able to dispose of his prize to advantage for cash. 
The cyclist was overjoyed at this news, and then at 
last consented to tell me how he had managed to 
exchange his cycle for a car. 

It appeared that on the slippery road the evening 
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before, I had set much too fast a pace for him to be 
able to keep up with me. He assured me that he had 
fallen twice in his efforts to keep my car in sight, and 
that, after his second fall, he had given up hope of 
catching us up. He had then continued straight on 
up the main road, concluding it would take him to the 
town for which we were bound. In this way, not 
knowing the turn to the left to Landrecies, he had 
finally arrived amongst the Germans on the eastern 
outskirts of the Forest of Mormal. 

The leading German troops apparently were still in 
the woods when he reached the forest ; but, in a field 
outside, he saw some officers occupied in what he 
described as ‘‘ marking out the ground.’’ These were, 
no doubt, artillery officers “‘ tracing ’’ a gun position. 
In order to do this they had evidently got out of their 
car and gone into the fields, leaving the car in the 
road. Our cyclist, who was bright and enterprising 
enough for anything, had promptly jumped off his 
cycle, which he had pitched into the ditch, and leaping 
into the car had driven it at full speed straight back 
down the road he had just come up. He had thus 
effected a very advantageous exchange, and he told us 
that though he had heard much firing he had been 
unable to find the town. We had, however, very little 
doubt that in reality he had had a good sleep in the 
car that night, which was more than anyone had had 
in the town. This account is the cyclist’s own version 
of the incident, not mine, and I can in no way vouch 
for its accuracy, though his possession of the car 
certainly tended to confirm his story. 
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The sergeant and I then lay down in the roadway 
and slept, leaving our car-snatching cyclist to remain 
on guard, with strict orders to wake us in an hour, and 
in the meanwhile to boil some water on my Primus 
stove and to make some tea ready to give us when 
we woke up. This arrangement worked well, and in 
an hour we were on the road again much refreshed by 
our short sleep. 

On reaching the town of Guise, I sought out the 
workshop I knew and got to work. In very little over 
an hour my repair was finished, and I was able to 
start up my engine again and to get off on my way 
to St. Quentin. In the meantime, both the sergeant 
and the cyclist had disappeared, and I saw neither of 
them again. I imagine, however, that the cyclist was 
able to dispose of the car in the town, and that he then 
made a satisfactory arrangement with the sergeant 
to get a ride to St. Quentin in the lorry. So that the 
night in Landrecies ended quite satisfactorily for them 
both. 

Driving very fast the last part of the way, over a 
good road quite clear of traffic, I reached St. Quentin 
before 8 o'clock. On reporting, I was sent straight 
on to the house occupied by the Commander-in-Chief 
(Sir John French, now Earl of Ypres). There I saw an 
old friend of mine, General Lambton, who was then 
Chief of the Staff. From him IJ learned that I was 
the first arrival from Landrecies, and my account of 
the events of the night was listened to with the greatest 
interest. There appeared to be no doubt that the 
brigade would get away all right, though the fighting 
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would probably be severe, and the subsequent march- 
ing even more so, as, indeed, both turned out to be. 

I was then at last at liberty to go and rest, leaving 
word as to the place where I could be found if wanted. 
I promptly repaired to a baker’s shop which I knew 
of, where I had at one time had a room during the 
training of my racing cars some years previously. 
There I got a great reception from the “‘ bakeress,’’ 
whose husband had been called up, and also obtained 
an excellent breakfast. Beds, however, were at a 
premium, and I finished by lying down on a very 
diminutive mattress under the counter, where the girl 
who served in the shop was in the habit of sleeping. 
Upon this luxurious couch I slept for what seemed to 
me to be ten minutes, but which was in reality nearly 
six hours, until I was awakened at 3 p.m. and told 
I was again wanted at Headquarters. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE RETREAT TO DAMMARTIN 


N reporting at G.H.Q., I learned that I was 

required to take an officer to Noyon via La Fere, 
and was asked how soon I could undertake to get him 
there. The distance by that route is almost exactly 
50 kilometres (about 32 miles), and I at once under- 
took to get him there in any case within the hour, and 
very much more quickly than that if the road was 
clear, for I knew the surface was in splendid condition. 
My answer was apparently satisfactory and within a 
few moments we were ‘‘off.’’ We found the road 
very good and fairly clear, and, in spite of being 
delayed five minutes in La Fere, we still were able to 
reach Noyon in forty-eight minutes, which was quite 
good going on a route which was being used by our 
supply trains at the time. 

On the way my passenger told me G.H.Q. expected 
to move to Noyon next day, and he advised me to 
look out for a billet there at once, as the little town 
would be terribly crowded when the H.Q. staff arrived. 
Whilst he was engaged on his business, | profited by 
his excellent advice and obtained an order for a room. 
This had no sooner been accomplished than he returned 
to the car and gave me a packet to take back to St. 
Quentin as quickly as possible, as he himself was 
obliged to remain in Noyon that night. On the return 
journey I took the direct road through Ham, which is 
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sensibly shorter than the one by which we had come. 
It was, however, impossible to maintain the same 
speed, as portions of the road consisted of pavé which 
was in very bad condition. 

All the afternoon heavy and sustained artillery fire 
had been audible to the north, and it was evident that 
an important general action was being fought in the 
direction of Le Cateau. The road through Ham was 
the scene of many very sad and affecting incidents. 
Between Noyon and Ham I met a succession of French 
and Belgian refugees, and these poor people were in 
a truly miserable plight. They had doubtless, the 
majority of them, already travelled many miles from 
their homes and were worn out with fatigue. Tragic 
sights were to be seen on all sides, and horses 
apparently were very scarce, for these poor people 
had requisitioned even the children’s perambulators 
as transport for their goods. 

I remember in particular one quite large party which 
consisted, no doubt, of the women and children of 
several families from the same village. They had one 
large farm waggon, which was drawn by one old white 
horse assisted by a pair of oxen, all three animals 
being in the last stage of exhaustion. Upon this 
waggon was heaped an endless variety of household 
treasures. Fine old pieces of furniture were inter- 
mingled with trunks and boxes, and cooking-pots dis- 
puted the limited space with grandfather clocks, lamps, 
bedsteads, and many other articles, the majority of 
which were evidently destined very shortly to be 
abandoned by the roadside. 
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In the midst of this extraordinary collection on the 
waggon were seated two venerable old women, who 
were far too old and infirm to walk, though one of 
them, I noticed, was steadily ‘* knitting,’’ which was 
either the result of constant habit or due to a praise- 
worthy desire to do something, however small it might 
be, to assist the family fortunes. Beside this truly 
pathetic vehicle walked, or rather staggered, a number 
of women of all ages. Many of these carried babies, 
and others were leading children by the hand, but all 
were plodding wearily onwards, neither knowing nor 
caring whither they went if they could but get away 
from the hated “* Prussien ’’ who was then devastating 
their homes and on whose mercy they were in no case 
prepared to rely. If ever there was a humble tragedy 
which offered a picture out of which a great painter 
might have created an immortal masterpiece, such a 
scene was there at that moment before my eyes. No 
mere words can ever convey the abject and hopeless 
expression of misery which was stamped on the faces 
of these poor helpless women ; it haunted me for many 
months and I recall it clearly to-day. 

After passing through Ham as the evening was 
closing in, I began to meet travellers of a very different 
kind. Of them I hesitate to speak, as they were 
stragglers from our own troops, and though they were 
few, yet they were not good to see. 

Reaching St. Quentin before 8 p.m., I delivered my 
packet and was told I could return to my lair under 
the counter. My friend the ‘“‘bakeress’’ had pre- 
pared me food of the best she could provide, to which 
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I did ample justice, and having done so, went out 
into the town to gather what news could be obtained 
of the day’s operations. The sight of those first 
few stragglers, and the expression on their faces, had, 
in fact, created in my mind a certain feeling of un- 
easiness such as I never remembering experiencing 
either before or since. 

The town was choked with transport and buzzing 
with news. The news, however, almost exclusively 
referred to the doings of the 3rd and 5th Divisions on 
the left flank of our army, and I could obtain none 
with regard to my friends of the Guards Brigade, 
whom I had left in Landrecies that morning. This 
caused me no anxiety, however, as I concluded they 
were retreating by another route and would pass to 
the east of St. Quentin. The news of the left wing 
was very confused and far from satisfactory. It 
appeared that they had been attacked by overwhelm- 
ing forces of the enemy, and that, in the heavy and 
protracted fighting which had ensued, they had suffered 
severely and were now in retreat upon St. Quentin and 
Ham. More than that it was difficult to learn with 
any certainty, but it was evident that the heaviest of 
the fighting had fallen upon the left wing and that they 
had been forced back farther than the nght. Having 
ascertained that much, I returned to my baker’s shop, 
where my hostess insisted upon vacating her own bed 
so that I might sleep in it, as she intended to keep her 
shop open all night and to dispose of everything she 
had to the worn-out troops who were then beginning 
to reach the town. 
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I was glad to profit by her kindness, for it is the 
soundest possible maxim on service to sleep when- 
ever opportunity offers, as one never knows at what 
moment one may be called upon to do without any 
sleep at all. In such circumstances the individual who 
has had no opportunity to rest becomes useless, and is 
a drag rather than assistance to his comrades. On 
this occasion, I was awakened before daylight, and, 
having had some hours of sound sleep, was in con- 
dition to meet whatever demands might be made upon 
me during the next forty-eight hours, which I well 
realized would be very critical ones for our forces. 

On reaching G.H.Q. it was obvious that the strain 
was becoming acute, and a certain suppressed anxiety 
could be felt, though no outward sign of uneasiness 
was to be observed. My first job was to take an 
officer of the General Staff westward, so that he 
might see and report upon the condition of the roads 
and the movement of the troops in that direction. We 
were then to continue on, to discover if possible what 
was the position of the French cavalry on our left 
flank. This doubtless appears quite a simple proposi- 
tion, but it actually was one infinitely difficult to carry 
out. On leaving St. Quentin, we first tried the road 
which runs to Vermonde, where the flowers had been 
thrown into our cars on our way from Havre three 
days before. From Vermonde the main road runs 
straight to Amiens, and would offer us much the 
best chance of getting to the left flank in our search 
for the French cavalry. 

Immediately on leaving the town, however, although 
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it was as yet barely daylight, it was evident that 
progress by that route was impossible, owing to the 
stream of troops and transport which was then flowing 
in the opposite direction. We therefore turned back 
and took the road to Ham. Seven or eight miles 
down this road, at a place called Fluquiéres, we again 
tried to get north and east by a main road which runs 
direct from there to Peronne. We were, however, 
again obliged to give it up, and finally turned back 
and made direct for Noyon to report. 

During our efforts to pass up these roads to the 
north and east, we gathered ample information as to 
the movements of the troops. We also saw a condi- 
tion of affairs which has been of very rare occurrence 
in the world’s military history, and which, I trust, 
I may never see or even hear of again. The British 
troops were being that day pushed to the utmost 
limits of human endurance in their heroic efforts to 
effect an orderly retreat in the face of vastly over- 
whelming numbers. The great advantage in numerical 
strength which the enemy possessed was still further 
accentuated by the very great quantity of guns which 
they were able to keep in the very front line of their 
pursuing forces. These guns vastly outnumbered any 
which our rearguards were able to bring into action, 
and this constant and heavy artillery fire had the 
effect of trying very highly the ‘‘ morale ’’ of even the 
incomparable British infantry which was then retiring 
under it. 

It cannot be doubted that the trials to which our 
troops were subjected during their retreat that day, 
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coming as they did in immediate succession to the 
protracted action of the day before, would have 
caused the rout of any less indomitable army. There 
was, however, no rout and no fatal disorganization. 
Stragglers there were in plenty, and both parties and 
individuals who had lost their units and even their 
brigades and divisions. Falling with fatigue and 
hunger, without sleep, and in many cases even with- 
out arms, they staggered on. Retreating they were 
indeed, but still they remained undefeated, whilst ever 
behind them were comrades still fighting to gain the 
invaluable hours which were all that were required to 
enable that glorious army to reform and to turn to 
meet the enemy once more. 

To us, who saw the men’s condition and who knew 
what their trials had been, it was a heartrending sight, 
but the feeling which kept rising uppermost in our 
breasts, and which still remains to-day, was wholly 
one of pride. Pride that these men were our country- 
men, and that, even in the agony of their extremest 
effort of endurance, with tottering gait and bleeding 
feet, their eyes glazing from exhaustion, they could 
still joke and chaff as is their custom, thereby proving 
their spirit still unbroken. 

These were the men to whom we owe our ultimate 
victory. Few of them are now left to us, but those 
that have gone left behind them noble traditions which 
became the strength of the new armies which succeeded 
them, and so laid the foundations of our eventual 
success. In times of peace and comfort we are in 
danger of forgetting the great deeds of these men, the 
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soldiers of this our own generation. These it should 
ever be our pride not only to remember, but to teach 
to our children, so that they in their turn may teach 
them to those who come after them, and that by that 
means the same high ideals may be perpetuated in 
our race for ever. 

On reaching the outskirts of Noyon, my passenger, 
Lieut.-Colonel Shea, of the Indian Army (now General 
Sir J. S. Shea), got out of the car to make certain 
inquiries. We had not said much to each other during 
our drive, but I have no doubt that this gallant soldier’s 
feelings had been moved as deeply as my own by what 
we had seen. On getting out of the car he at once 
joined a crowd which had assembled in the street, and 
the next thing I saw was that he had fast hold of the 
collar of a British private soldier. This man was 
without his arms, and was standing on a packing-case 
apparently addressing an audience of loafers in the 
street. I promptly jumped out of the car also and 
went to the Colonel’s assistance. Before reaching the 
spot, however, I was able to hear the remarkable flow 
of abuse with which he was overwhelming the man as 
he shook him heartily. 

I gathered at once that this man had been assuring 
his audience that the British Army was entirely 
destroyed, and that he was the sole survivor. 1 could 
thoroughly appreciate Colonel Shea’s feelings on hear- 
ing such appalling lies, coming as they did so quickly 
on the top of the scenes of heroic courage and endur- 
ance which we had witnessed that morning, and I had 
an almost irresistible longing to get a stick and to 
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‘get a few in’’ also on my own account. Shea, 
however, was well equal to the occasion, and told the 
man, with a wealth of epithet which commanded my 
whole-hearted admiration, that it was cowardly 
dogs such as he, who ran away at the first shot and 
spread lying reports behind the lines, who were a 
disgrace to the army. These words were each and 
all emphasized in a thoroughly suitable manner, and 
it is unlikely that that particular individual ever found 
the courage to deliver another similar address. 

We then left Noyon to get wide away on to the 
left flank and to endeavour to get news of the French 
cavalry. Taking the main road to Roye, 20 kilo- 
metres distant, we went on from there another 15 to 
Rosiéres, but could gather no news of our allies. All 
this time we could hear artillery fire to the east of 
us, but none to the north. We therefore turned back 
through Chaulnes to a place called St. Christ, where 
we at last heard that the French cavalry were some 
2 or 3 miles north-east of us, and were actually in 
touch with the enemy. 

We then crossed a railway close to a river, and, 
in the valley beyond, we found a bivouac which formed 
the temporary Headquarters of General Sordét. He 
told us that he had been in touch with the Uhlans of 
the German right wing all the previous day. That 
morning, however, certain of his dismounted men who 
had been holding a village on the main road, in the 
middle of the great plain above us, had been forced 
to evacuate it. This was the village of Mons-en- 
Chaussée, which is, or rather was, on the main road 
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from St. Quentin to Amiens, in the centre of an open 
plain about 20 kilometres west of St. Quentin. 

General Sordét told us he now had two batteries 
of 75-m.m. French field-guns available, and that they 
were then actually shelling the village, his object being 
to “‘storm’’ it with his cavalry under cover of the 
guns. The idea of attacking a fortified village, 
defended by well-armed infantry, by means of a 
cavalry charge across an open plain was one which 
neither of us (both cavalry officers) had ever heard 
of. We therefore eagerly asked permission to go 
forward to witness this most unusual operation. The 
General willingly consented, and we went on to the 
spot from which the guns were then keeping up a 
rapid fire with high-explosive shells on the village, 
which was clearly visible about 14 miles away across 
a perfectly open plain. This plain had been cleared 
of crops and the going was hard and firm, without any 
fences of any description. It formed, therefore, 
absolutely ideal ground for the charge of a large body 
of cavalry. | 

As we arrived on the higher ground and took up 
our position between the batteries, at least two cavalry 
divisions were actually deploying into line on the 
slopes below the edge of the plain preparatory to their 
advance to the attack. Such an operation as the 
one we were about to be privileged to witness can 
rarely, if ever, have been previously undertaken, and 
certainly it would be impossible for any spectators ever 
to be better placed than we were to witness it. The 
gunners, in the batteries on either side of us, were 
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firing in the open without any cover of any sort, but 
the accuracy of their fire was beyond reproach, and 
the “‘rate of fire’’ maintained was well worthy of 
those incomparable field-guns, the French 75’s. We 
could see their ‘‘obus explosives’’ (high-explosive 
shells) knocking the village to pieces, and, with a 
“‘rate of fire’’ which must have reached 20 rounds 
per gun per minute, the buildings were actually dis- 
integrating before our eyes. Small wonder, therefore, 
that the rifle fire from the village itself was fitful and 
weak. It may, in fact, be safely presumed that a 
goodly proportion of its German defenders were 
already streaming out on the other side of the village 
before the advance began. 

The cavalry line was no sooner formed than it 
advanced, slowly at first, till, on topping the rise, the 
squadrons broke from a trot to a gallop, and every 
bugle from end to end of the long line rang out with 
that glorious call, so dear to the ear of every cavalry 
soldier—the ‘‘ Charge.’’ From that moment nothing 
whatever could be seen of the galloping troops, who 
were instantly hidden from our view by the enormous 
cloud of dust which rose behind them. The guns were 
loud and near, but in spite of them we could plainly 
hear the rolling thunder of many thousand hoofs and 
the muffled roar of cheers that rose from the recesses 
of that great dust-cloud as it swept past us. The 
gunners did their part like men, and their rapid fire 
was kept up, over the heads of the charging troops, 
until the very last moment when the leading files 
reached the village itself. Then, with great skill and 
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forethought, a number of rounds of shrapnel were fired 
right over the village, for the benefit of any Germans 
who might be, and doubtless were, making the best 
of their way to safety in the country beyond. 

On reaching the village, the cavalry swung out on 
either flank and went right round it. A portion also 
galloped straight through the village street, which is 
the main high-road and very broad. We may safely 
conclude that any Germans who were caught in the open 
beyond were properly accounted for, and that those who 
remained in the houses were much relieved when their 
surrender was accepted and they were marched in as 
prisoners. After their very gallant achievement, the 
cavalry reoccupied the village, and their presence and 
activity on the left flank of our army during that, the 
most critical portion of its retreat, was of the greatest 
possible service. It was, indeed, largely to their 
assistance, and to the threat which their presence on 
the flank represented to the enemy, that the slacken- 
ing of the pursuit that day was due. This relief of the 
pressure on our highly tried troops afforded them the 
slight respite they needed so badly and of which they 
made such splendid use. 

We waited, after the recapture of the village, until 
several prisoners had been brought in and interrogated, 
when, after many congratulations, we got off on our 
journey back to Noyon. Taking a very circuitous 
route through Roye, we finally reached Noyon in the 
dark, after a long and most interesting day. No doubt 
the information we brought with regard to the position 
on the left flank was a great relief to our High Com- 
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mand, but I have always been very thankful that it 
fell to my lot to go in search of it, and that I was 
thus enabled personally to witness the sensational 
charge of our Ally’s cavalry which resulted in their 
recapture of the village of Mons-en-Chaussée. 

That night I obtained some dinner in a little 
restaurant in Noyon. Very few places of this kind 
were open, and this one was very well patronized. 
During dinner much news was interchanged between 
the different Staff Officers, who turned up to eat, 
whose duties had taken them in many and various 
directions during the day. I then heard that the 
Guards Brigade had made good their retreat from 
Landrecies, and that, following the valley of the 
Sambre, they were that night halted about level with 
St. Quentin ; being thus considerably in advance of 
the left wing, which was in the neighbourhood of Ham. 
Hard fighting had also been the lot of the French on 
our right, who had all day offered a stout resistance 
to the German advance. My own account of the 
doings of the French cavalry on the left was listened 
to with great interest and satisfaction, for it was the 
latest, and certainly the best, news which had up to 
that time been received of their doings. 

The room [| had obtained the day before proved 
quite a comfortable little place, on the top floor of 
a high old house in the principal street, and I very 
soon took advantage of it. After half an hour, how- 
ever, I was awakened and asked if my car was all right 
and fit to go a long journey. On my declaring it was 
fit to go anywhere, I was told it was probable that I 
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should be wanted during the night, and I was then 
allowed to sleep. The mission, however, for which 
I was warned—and which I well understood was to be 
a very dangerous and unpleasant one—most fortun- 
ately did not materialize, and I slept peacefully until 
morning. The greater part of the next day was 
occupied in journeys of no particular interest, and in 
the evening G.H.Q. moved to Compiégne, a short 
run of about 15 miles to the south. 

Compiégne is quite a considerable town, and lies on 
the east bank of the Oise River just below its junction 
with the Aisne. It is famous for its Royal Palace sur- 
rounded by the great forest, which formed one of the 
principal preserves in which the Kings of France in 
days gone by hunted the stag and wild boar. G.H.Q. 
was established in the palace itself, a very fine building 
containing many ‘‘suites’’ of splendid apartments full 
of magnificent furniture, tapestries, and pictures. In 
front of the palace is a large open space facing the 
town, and at the sides of this space are groves of 
trees. Arriving so late at night, there was no chance 
whatever of obtaining accommodation, and I was 
warned that I might be required at any moment during 
the night. I therefore drove into one of the groves of 
trees in front of the palace and made up my mind to 
sleep there in the car. 

By constant practice I had acquired the art of curl- 
ing myself up on the extremely limited floor of the 
little racer, with my feet amongst the pedals and my 
shoulders in the mechanic’s bucket seat. This position 
was so extremely cramped and uncomfortable that the 
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fact of my being able constantly to sleep there bears 
excellent testimony to the arduous nature of the duties 
which I was called upon to perform. By this time 
I had obtained a waterproof ground-sheet, and with 
that was able to ‘‘ cover in’’ the car whilst lying on 
its floor, and by that means to obtain some sort of 
shelter from the dew and rain. I slept that way out- 
side the palace on the night of Friday, the 28th, and 
was up at sunrise in search of food, having slept on an 
empty stomach and being ravenously hungry. 

The town was very crowded with refugees and also 
with the staffs of the various bodies of troops which 
were concentrating in that neighbourhood, and my 
early search for food was unsuccessful. There were 
rumours, however, that there was a large hotel in the 
woods a short way out of the town where there might 
be a chance of obtaining some breakfast. I therefore 
drove out into the forest where the hotel was soon 
found and turned out to be a palatial building 
apparently abandoned by its staff. Here others also 
were foraging for food. Amongst them, Colonel Shea, 
Coleman the American (who was one of our Auto- 
mobile Club volunteers, and who subsequently wrote 
the account of his experiences from Mons to Ypres), 
and Jimmy Rothschild, a very old friend of mine whom 
I was pleased indeed to see. They reported there was 
no sign of any breakfast and that the hotel was 
apparently deserted. We therefore set out on a 
voyage of discovery among the elaborate kitchens in 
the basement. 

There we found that a certain number of Italian 
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cooks and waiters were still lurking. They had 
remained behind when the French departed, as they 
doubtless considered that they would be quite safe 
with the Germans, and that, on the enemy’s arrival, 
they would probably be able to earn a good living. 
They had carefully locked up all the provisions, and 
obstinately refused to produce any food at all. At the 
same time, the head ‘‘ chef’’ was foolish enough to 
order us out of his kitchen in a tone of voice we were 
none of us prepared to allow. This fact was immedi- 
ately and most forcibly impressed upon him when he 
found himself promptly pitched out of his own kitchen, 
his exit being considerably accelerated by the hearty 
application of several good British boots. After that 
demonstration, the other Italians became more tract- 
able, and produced various sorts of food which I at 
once proceeded to cook for the remainder of the 
party. 

In the end, we had quite a good meal, in the course 
of which we gave each other our news. Jimmy had 
been on the right flank with his car during the retreat, 
and Coleman had, I think, been with the British 
cavalry. We therefore had covered a great deal of 
ground between the three of us, and our collective 
experiences gave a better general idea of the retreat 
than could have at that time been obtained from any 
other source. After breakfast, I drove Shea back to 
G.H.Q., and later on we went again to the left flank 
to keep in touch with the French cavalry. This time 
we found their Headquarters in Montdidier. Their 
advanced line was still in touch with the German 
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Uhlans, but the previously severe pressure of the 
pursuit had for the moment been considerably relaxed. 
Of this fact advantage was being taken to edge our 
troops away to the westward so as to make room 
for a French corps which was coming up on our right 
flank. 

We lunched in Montdidier and then came back by 
the main road which runs through Estrées to Senlis. 
This was at that time one of the best roads in France, 
and we made every use of its excellent condition, as 
Shea was anxious to test what the car could actually 
do in the way of speed. A great drive we had that 
evening, and Shea, having travelled a great deal 
faster than he had ever done before, expressed himself 
as quite satisfied with the capabilities of the car. We 
took good note of the condition of all the roads on the 
left flank, for at that time it was expected that our 
retreat would probably incline to the west to enable 
the army to cover Paris on the westward side. 

On reaching Compiégne soon after 5 p.m., I was 
told I should probably not be required again that 
evening and that I was at liberty to try and find some 
accommodation for the night. With this object in 
view, I went first of all to the large hotel which faces 
the palace. This was so crammed that it was hope- 
less to find any kind of place there in which to lay 
my head, nor was it possible to obtain any kind of 
food. Feeling rather depressed and very hungry, I then 
remained standing in front of the hotel for a while 
considering what to do. Whilst reflecting upon the 
hardships of war in general and on the emptiness of 
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my stomach in particular, an inspiration suddenly came 
to me which produced most successful results. 

Exactly opposite the hotel was a large house stand- 
ing in its own grounds, and at the great iron gates 
stood an old man, evidently the house steward or 
butler of a considerable establishment. I left my car, 
and, walking across the road, asked this most respect- 
able looking domestic if he could recommend me any 
place where I could hope to get a meal and possibly 
a bed. His answer was as surprising as it was satis- 
factory, for, without the least hesitation, he replied : 
‘‘ Here, sir, in this house you can find all you need ; I 
will at once open the gates, you can then drive your 
car in and put it in the garage here for the night.’’ I 
thanked him most cordially, and in a few moments 
my car was in the splendidly appointed garage which 
was standing empty in the garden. 

The old man then explained that he was alone in 
the house, as all the household had fled, except his 
nephew, who was a cripple, and had remained with him. 
He undertook, however, to provide me with food, 
saying at the same time that he was confident his 
master would be delighted that his house should be 
of service to any of les braves alltées. He then escorted 
me upstairs and ushered me into a most comfortable 
bedroom, with a bathroom adjoining, in which he im- 
mediately began to prepare the bath. This was a 
luxury which had been far beyond my wildest hopes, 
and only those of my readers who have slept out a 
night or two in the open with empty stomachs will 
be able to appreciate fully the sensations which this 
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hospitality aroused. I assured the old man that I 
would at once write a letter of thanks and of apprecia- 
tion of his hospitality to his master if he would himself 
undertake to have it forwarded. This he gladly con- 
sented to do, and then left me in order to prepare some 
food. The first thing to do was evidently to take 
immediate advantage of the bath, to which luxury | 
had been a stranger since I had made use of the good 
lady’s washing-tub at Le Cateau. I then sat down 
and wrote some letters, which there had been no 
previous opportunity of doing. The first of these was 
addressed to my absent host, and, I trust, expressed 
my gratitude in suitable terms. I only regret that 
I cannot now remember his name, though I could go 
straight to the house if ever again in Compiégne. 

The dinner was just a ‘‘ steak ’’ of moderate dimen- 
sions, but excellently cooked, and the claret was of 
the very best. The old man assured me, with tears 
in his eyes, that he was deeply grieved that he had so 
little food that he was unable to offer also to entertain 
any of my comrades. Understanding perfectly well 
that it was his own dinner which he was giving me, 
I was most careful to take as little of it as possible, 
though I realized that to have refused it altogether 
would have deeply wounded his feelings. After dinner 
I went across to the palace to notify the staff where 
I was to be found if wanted, and then straight into 
the lovely bed which compared so favourably with the 
floor of the little racing-car. 

Next morning, the 30th, my orders were to take 
some French engineer officers to prepare several of 
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the bridges over the Oise for demolition. Such work 
is always a sad task, as wilful destruction in any case 
always seems to be a most sinful proceeding. In this 
case, the bridges, especially that at Compiégne, were 
infinitely finer pieces of work than any which I was 
ever subsequently called upon to destroy, and it seemed 
wicked that they should have to be destroyed at all. 
It was, however, most interesting to note that, rebuilt 
about 1875 after the war of 1870, each pier was con- 
structed with a special shaft down the centre with the 
object of permitting its easy demolition, the possibility 
of such a necessity arising in future having been fore- 
seen at the time of its construction. 

That day, G.H.Q. was to move to Dammartin, 
which lies 25 miles south of Compiégne and 10 miles 
north of the River Marne. Before leaving in the 
afternoon, I again met Jimmy Rothschild, who told 
me he had got into trouble that morning with his car 
and had badly bent the front axle. He had been 
obliged to leave it where the accident had happened, 
at a place which he described carefully to me, saying 
that ‘‘if I liked to go and fetch the car, I could keep 
t.”’ 

As the car in question was as fine a Rolls-Royce as 
could be obtained, and as Rolls-Royce cars, though 
they meant nothing to him, meant a great deal to me, 
I prepared at once to sally forth to collect it, intending 
this time to make use of my famous rope from Landre- 
cies (which I had most carefully preserved) for the 
purpose of towing my prize instead of being towed 
myself. My good fortune of the night before was not, 
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however, destined to continue, for no sooner had 
Rothschild left than I received orders to set out for 
Dammartin forthwith, as it was expected that my 
knowledge of the roads and the surrounding country 
might prove to be of considerable service there. There 
was just time to see the old steward at the house 
where | had slept, and I vainly endeavoured to persuade 
him to accept a lift in my car, or at least to extract 
a promise from him that he would not remain in Com- 
piégne, where he would surely fall into German hands. 
He would, however, consent to neither of these alter- 
natives, and I fear must have had a bad time when the 
Germans reached the town. In any case, I was off 
at once, and have heard no news since, either of the 
man himself or of his master, to whom I had written the 
most courteous letter of thanks which I was capable 
of producing. 


CHAPTER V 
THE RETREAT TO THE MARNE 


EAVING Compiégne about 3.30 p.m. on the 3oth, 
the 30 miles to Dammartin was done at high 
speed, and I reported at G.H.Q. before 5 p.m. During 
the first part of the journey, the road ran between the 
River Oise and the Forest of Compiégne, and was 
very pretty indeed. The surface also was excellent, 
and, as there was little traffic, I was able to ‘‘let her 
go.’’ I was encouraged to do this by the fact that I 
saw in front of me a Rolls-Royce limousine, extremely 
well driven, which was setting a pace of quite 60 miles 
an hour whenever opportunity offered. I immediately 
determined that I would give my little racer a chance 
of showing what she could do and of living up to the 
reputation she had acquired as being the “‘ fastest car 
in the army.’’ 

It however took me more than 10 miles to pass 
that car, as, not only was it going very fast indeed 
and raising a tremendous cloud of dust, but the driver 
also seemed to think he had “‘ bought all the road ”’ 
and all the traffic appeared to make way for him. At 
last, however, I caught him, and dashed past him at 
a good 70 miles an hour in rather a narrow stretch of 
road. There was only time for one fleeting glance as 
I passed, but that was quite sufficient for me, as it 
showed me the Commander-in-Chief, Sir John French 
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himself, travelling, as far as I remember, entirely 
alone, and apparently lost in thought. I had, of 
course, been unable from the back of the car to see 
the Commander-in-Chief’s flag which flew on the 
bonnet in front. This flag all the people meeting the 
car had seen at once, which fact explained how the 
road had everywhere been instantly cleared in order 
to allow the ‘‘Chief’’ to pass. I remember being 
extremely ashamed of myself, as about the last thing 
in the world which I was desirous of doing was to 
race, and to pass, the Commander-in-Chief. It was, 
however, impossible to stop when I at last did see the 
flag, for it was then too late, as the cars at that 
moment were almost touching and were both going at 
racing speed. The very first by-road I came to after- 
wards afforded me the opportunity I was eagerly seek- 
ing of “‘ getting out of the way,’’ and I instantly 
disappeared up it and found my way by a cross-road 
through Rully to Dammartin, instead of following the 
main road through Senlis and the beautiful Forest of 
Ermenonville as had been my original intention. 
G.H.Q. at Dammartin was established in a small 
chateau, which provided extremely limited accom- 
modation. The village itself is only quite a small 
place, and there was therefore considerable difficulty 
in meeting even the office requirements of the General 
Staff. On arrival, I was told I could shift for myself, 
subject to notifying Headquarters where I was to be 
found if needed. It was quite hopeless to expect to 
obtain any kind of quarters in the village itself; I 
therefore made haste to drive round the surrounding 
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country in the hope of finding an abandoned house. It 
might then be possible to requisition it for myself before 
the same excellent idea occurred to any of the many 
Staff Officers who were then in search of quarters in 
the village. 

The hamlet of Dammartin is less than 20 miles from 
Paris, on the railway close to the outskirts of the 
beautiful Ermenonville Forest. It lies, therefore, in 
a district which is very popular as a week-end resort 
for Paris business people. There are many small villas 
in the neighbourhood, and these are extremely ‘‘ chic ’’ 
and well kept. After passing a number of these 
residences in review, I at last found one which was 
unoccupied. This little gem appealed strongly to my 
taste and was named the ‘‘ Villa Coquette.’’ It was 
a little white villa with many graceful patterns in light 
blue tiles let into the walls, and with elaborate china 
flower-boxes still full of flowers in all the windows. 
The house stood in a neat and well-kept garden, with 
a garage, and had apparently only lately been 
deserted by its occupants, as everything about it was 
undisturbed and in excellent order. 

Whilst taking stock of this most delectable retreat, 
Borritt, one of our Automobile Club party, drove up 
in his Rolls. We decided that we would join forces 
and do a little housebreaking, and within five minutes 
we were inside and in possession of the house. This 
charming villa proved to be the week-end resort of 
two fascinating Parisian ladies. These beauties, to 
judge by their many and striking portraits in every 
variety of costume, and even without any, which 
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adorned the walls in all directions, were without doubt 
both prominent and popular members of the Parisian 
demi-monde. Their house, however, even in their 
absence, exactly met our requirements, and, after 
lighting the kitchen fire, we set forth to forage for 
food. This proved hard enough to come by, but the 
Germans were close behind and our education was 
proceeding apace, so that in due course we sat down 
to an excellent dinner entirely of our own providing, 
and consisting of certain chickens and eggs from the 
deserted farms in the neighbourhood. The next step 
was to notify Headquarters of our whereabouts, after 
which we were free to enjoy the opportunities of repose 
afforded by the extremely luxurious beds which formed 
the most prominent feature of the elaborate and costly 
furniture of the villa. 

Next morning there was much news at Headquarters 
to the effect that the German pursuit was again 
being strenuously pushed. Our left wing had been 
forced back through the Forest of Compiégne, and the 
right wing had retreated as far as the Forest of Villers 
Cotteréts. We also had much news of severe fighting 
by the French on our right in the neighbourhood of 
Soissons. The French troops on our left had also 
fallen back, and the Germans had occupied Amiens 
and cut the main line of railway from Paris to Boulogne. 
This last move threatened the British Base at Havre, 
and necessitated its removal to St. Nazaire, a port 
200 miles farther south at the mouth of the Loire. 

That morning I was busily occupied in furnishing 
information as to the roads, and was several times sent 
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out to guide various units which were in trouble through 
ignorance of the country. In the early afternoon a 
French limousine car arrived at G.H.Q. in a condition 
which offered tragic evidence of the rapid advance 
which the Germans had made on our left flank. This 
car was being driven that morning from Montdidier to 
Compiégne, with two Staff Officers inside and two 
mechanics on the driving seat, when it came suddenly 
under a heavy fire from German Uhlans in ambush 
covering the road. One of the mechanics was instantly 
killed, and the other, the actual driver, was mortally 
wounded. The wounded man, however, retained 
control and survived long enough to drive the car to 
a place of safety. One of the officers inside, who had 
not been hit, then took the wheel and brought the car 
to Dammartin. There, covered with blood and riddled 
with bullets, it offered an object lesson to our drivers 
as to the dangers which now existed on the roads in 
the districts which we had so lately left behind us. 

All that day, rumours as to the presence of German 
cavalry patrols in various impossible positions were 
constantly being brought in, and I was detailed on 
several occasions to go out to various places to test 
the truth of these reports. This is always a most 
interesting and somewhat hazardous duty ; but, though 
I covered many miles during the day in various districts 
where the German cavalry patrols were reported to 
have passed through our line, I saw no Uhlans. I did, 
however, collect an ample supply of provisions, and, 
as by that time news of the excellence of our quarters 
and catering had got about, quite a number of friends 
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elected to visit us when darkness fell, with the result 
that we had quite a large and cheery dinner party. 
Another excellent night of luxury was followed by a 
very early start on September 1st, which proved to be 
one of the most eventful days of that historic retreat. 

On that day the whole line was heavily engaged 
from an early hour. The enemy were in great force 
all along the line, and the pressure on our troops con- 
stantly increased throughout the day. The rst Cavalry 
Brigade, consisting of the Bays, the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, the 11th Hussars, and ‘*‘ L’’ Battery of Horse 
Artillery, were attacked at dawn by overwhelming 
numbers in their bivouac near Nery, just south of the 
Forest of Compiégne. The result was a fierce fight, 
reports of which rapidly spread through the army and 
cheered everyone up immensely by the evidence they 
furnished as to the quality and courage of our troops. 
In this action the last gun was fought by wounded men 
until none were left alive to fire it, and ‘‘L’’ Battery 
earned immortal fame as well as three of the most 
glorious Victoria Crosses of the war. 

On the right wing, in the Forest of Villers Cotteréts, 
the gallant Guards Brigade turned to stand and fight 
in order to cover the retreat of their comrades through 
the woods. A truly glorious fight they made against 
stupendous odds, and, by the protracted resistance 
which they offered to the enemy’s advance, they 
enabled the retreat to be continued in good order. 
The casualties of the Guards, however, were very 
heavy, and their losses, owing to the experience and 
exceptional quality of the individuals, were quite irre- 
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parable. It was in this action that George Morris was 
killed, just six days after the fight at Landrecies. 

My own movements that day were a repetition of 
those of the day before, but, as the day wore on, it 
became evident that parties of the German cavalry had 
actually penetrated our retreating line. I was myself 
kept driving continuously in various directions through- 
out the day, and, though I did not actually see the 
Uhlans, I continually obtained news of them. This 
happened in places so far apart as to make it certain 
that the advancing and retreating forces had become 
considerably ‘‘ mixed up ’’ owing to the speed at which 
the operations were being conducted. The roads 
behind the line were in a terribly congested condition 
all day, the number of refugees who thronged them 
being incredible. This number constantly increased, 
as fresh districts became threatened and were evacu- 
ated by the population, until by evening all the roads 
for 20 miles north of the Marne River were choked 
by pedestrians, live stock, and vehicles of all descrip- 
tions. The condition of these miserable crowds of 
women and children was pitiful in the extreme, and 
it was impossible for us to afford them any relief from 
their sufferings. 

On my return to Dammartin soon after 6 p.m., I was 
told that a car had just come in, the driver of which 
had reported that he had been fired at by Uhlans only 
thirty minutes previously about 5 miles to the north- 
east of the village. He also asserted that he had 

actually seen his assailants, and that they were a body 
of Uhlans about 500 strong. I was dispatched to 
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verify this statement, after having an interview with the 
driver in order to ascertain from him the exact scene 
of his adventure. I was unable to locate this body of 
cavalry, and it was certainly then no longer in the 
position in which the driver had reported having seen 
it. There is little doubt, however, that it had been 
there, the probability being that the Germans them- 
selves were entirely lost, and that, finding they had 
outstripped the advance of their own line, they had 
returned by the way they had come. The position at 
G.H.Q. at this time was somewhat delicate, as the 
total escort provided was only 100 Scottish Horse, 
and it was therefore decided that G.H.Q. should move 
that night. 

In the meanwhile, the fame of the Villa Coquette 
and its cuisine continued to spread, and as it began 
to get dark, still more guests began to arrive in search 
of the luxuries which we were said to provide. The 
first and most welcome among them were Bendor and 
Hugh Dawnay (who afterwards commanded the 2nd 
Life Guards and was killed at Ypres). They were 
followed by a dozen or more others, including two 
Generals. I was the one and only cook, and my 
hands were pretty full, but I have been assured that 
I provided quite a good dinner. I know, however, 
that at the moment I wished it had not been so much 
appreciated, as, by the time I had finished cooking 
and serving it, there was none left for me. 

Dinner over, we all repaired to G.H.Q., where a 
really remarkable sight was to be seen. All the staff, 
both officers and clerks, were occupied in packing up 
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all records, maps, papers, typewriters, and the 
thousand and one things which go to make up the 
impedimenta of the General Staff. The narrow lanes 
round the chateau were packed with cars, though 
seats in them were at a premium. It was said that at 
the moment there existed a gap of about g miles 
between G.H.Q. and Sir Douglas Haig’s Head- 
quarters. Into this gap it was reported that certain 
bodies of German cavalry had penetrated. It was 
therefore highly desirable to ascertain what was the 
actual position in the district lying between the two 
Headquarters, and I was asked whether I could find 
my way to the rst Army Corps Headquarters (across 
the gap) in the dark. Having expressed my confi- 
dence that I could, I was instructed to move off as 
soon as the staff had left, and to guide another car 
which would be taking an officer of the General Staff 
to communicate with Sir Douglas. 

It thus became my duty to wait outside the chateau 
until such time as the staff had departed, when the 
car which I was to escort would appear. Whilst wait- 
ing I was able to study at my leisure and to enjoy the 
extraordinary scene which was enacted outside G.H.Q. 
that evening. Everything I possessed was packed 
into my car and it was therefore evident to all that 
I also was departing. Time after time officers, seeing 
that I was alone, came up to me and secured the second 
seat in my car with every sign of satisfaction. This, 
however, was short lived, as I then asked them if they 
were going to 1st Army Corps Headquarters, and ex- 
plained to them that that was my destination. They 
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then hurriedly got out to seek a lift elsewhere, generally 
remarking, with more or less rudeness, that I might 
have said so before, as they had probably lost their 
chance of another seat by taking mine. They would 
then go and squeeze themselves in wherever they could 
until each and every car, which moved off whilst I was 
waiting, was packed to the utmost limits of its pas- 
senger-bearing capacity. 

At last, about 11.30, by which time almost all the 
cars had gone, an open Rolls drove up, which I was 
delighted to see was Bendor’s. He was driving it 
himself, and pulled up close to me and told me he 
was going to take Hugh Dawnay to Haig’s Head- 
quarters and was to follow me. He also asked me if 
I was sure I knew the best way by the by-roads, as 
it was said that the Uhlan patrols were at that moment 
scattered all over the country we should have to cross. 
I assured him I knew all the roads, but that as to which 
would prove to be the best one I couldn’t be certain ; 
that could only be ascertained by trying them. There 
was, luckily, a certain amount of moonlight that night, 
and we arranged that I should go first without lights, 
and that he should follow as far behind me as he could 
keep without losing sight of me. No sooner had this 
been agreed upon than Hugh Dawnay turned up and 
we started. 

The distance we had to go was about 20 kilometres 
(124 miles), and, after the first two miles up the main 
road, we kept exclusively to the by-roads. I drove 
at a very cautious pace, but only actually stopped 
once. That, however, was quite an interesting 
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moment ; as, approaching a place where we had to 
cross one of the main roads, I heard the stamp of 
a horse close in front of me in the field at the roadside. 
I stopped instantly, but could see nothing. Getting 
out of my car, I then crept quietly forward to see how 
the land lay, as it appeared to be the very spot at 
which we might expect to come upon an enemy party. 
Quite soon I was able to make out several white horses 
and some kind of bivouac in the field at the roadside, 
which looked anything but encouraging. After a few 
moments, however, the moon came out from behind 
a cloud, and I could then see clearly that the white 
horses were only farm horses which had been pulling 
a waggon load of refugees who were bivouacking by 
the roadside. We then called out to them “‘ Courners 
militaires anglats,’’ in order to put their minds at 
ease, and then drove by with good wishes to them for 
a safe journey. 

We saw nothing else during our drive, so that on 
arrival at the chateau where Sir Douglas was, Dawnay 
was able to give the staff a good report as to the 
absence of German patrols in the country we had 
traversed. We then pulled our cars on to the grass 
at the side of the road and prepared to pass the night 
in them. Bendor, who had done justice to the excel- 
lent dinner which we had provided earlier in the even- 
ing, was soon asleep. I, however, had had none, and 
I therefore found my way into the chateau to see what 
could be found there. The dining-room was soon 
found, and on the table were the remains of a dinner, 
and in particular I remember an excellent ham. Having 
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made a good meal of this, I then wrapped what was 
left of it in a napkin with some bread, to provide for 
my wants the next day. Whilst so employed, one of 
the staff came in, and, having ascertained that I had 
looked after myself, told me we should be going up 
to the line at daylight, as an attack was expected. 
Another rearguard action would then probably be 
fought to cover the retreat to the Marne River, then 
not far distant to the south of us. It was evident, 
therefore, that the chateau we then were in was 
destined very shortly to fall into German hands. The 
dining-table was amply furnished with crockery, 
knives, forks, and spoons, etc., belonging to the 
chateau, of which luxuries I possessed none. I took 
the liberty, therefore, of ‘‘ saving from the Germans ”’ 
an ample supply of knives, forks, and plates, which 
served me well during the ensuing months, and which 
still form a memento of that very interesting evening. 

At daylight we moved up on to the open plateau 
3 or 4 miles north of the chateau, and there we found 
the 2nd Cavalry Brigade. Bendor, with most com- 
mendable foresight, had provided himself with a 
thermos flask, of which we shared the contents (hot 
coffee) before starting, and our night, if somewhat 
short, proved in the end to be a much more satisfactory 
one than we had expected when we left G.H.Q. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE MARNE 


N our arrival at the position of the cavalry 

brigade on the heights north of the chAteau, a 
long wait ensued. During this time we could hear 
artillery fire, both in front of us and away to both 
flanks, but could see nothing. I was pretty sure that 
I was in for quite a busy time before I could hope 
to obtain much rest. I, therefore, according to my 
invariable principle, took advantage of each moment 
in which I could get a rest, and, pulling my waterproof 
sheet over the car, was soon curled up on the floor 
and fast asleep. After what I believe was two hours, 
I was awakened by the sheet being pulled off the car 
and the voice of Bendor calling, ‘‘ Here he is; he’s 
all right and fast asleep.’’ Dawnay then came up 
and said he had heard that my car was to be relied 
upon to go across country if the necessity arose. The 
gth Lancers were then about to advance, and, as he 
was anxious to accompany them, he wished to do so 
in my car. We therefore ‘‘fell in’’ in the column of 
route, in which formation the 9th were advancing up 
a farm road over the fields. 

A motor-car has no business in a cavalry column 
of route, as not only does the driving become very 
tedious to the occupants of the car, but the presence 
of the car upsets the horses. It therefore became 
desirable for us to get out of the column at the first 
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opportunity. The lane, or track, up which we were 
marching was separated from the open fields by only 
a very small ditch and bank. The ground being 
perfectly dry, I thought I could get over this easily, 
and, turning sharp to the left at a favourable spot, 
I drove the car through the ditch and over the bank 
into the field. Whilst this apparently simple manceuvre 
was being quite successfully carried out, the most 
ear-splitting shrieks of agony arose from the car. 
These awful sounds most effectually and immediately 
put to flight one of the finest cavalry regiments in the 
British Army with a success which no enemy could 
ever hope to emulate. 

My passenger, whose teeth, like everyone else's, 
were “‘put on edge’’ by the horrible noise, turned 
to me at once most sympathetically, and said: ‘“‘I 
am so sorry I have been the cause of your ruining 
your car.’’ I, however, knew at once what had hap- 
pened, and knew also how to put it right, so I asked 
him to sit still for a minute. Then, hailing a gallant 
lancer who was riding one of the few horses which 
had not stampeded, I asked him to give me his lance. 
Having got hold of the lance, I then lifted the floor 
board, and, shoving the heel of the lance down into 
the engine, gave it a real hard “‘jab.’’ The awful 
noise then ceased at once, and the engine was running 
again as sweetly as ever. 

This apparent conjuring trick astonished all who saw 
it, and especially Dawnay, who remarked that he had 
heard I could do all kinds of wonderful things with a 
car, but that he never conceived it possible I could 
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mend a broken engine with the heel of a lance! The 
whole matter, however, was really extremely simple, 
for I knew that the awful noise could only come from 
the scraping of tin on iron. I guessed, therefore, that, 
as I had a tin mud-shield over the fly-wheel, it must 
have touched the ground in passing over the bank and 
been pressed up against the rapidly revolving iron fly- 
wheel, hence the noise which sounded like 500 knives 
being sharpened on grindstones. It was in consequence 
sufficient to give the shield a good blow with the butt 
of the lance and so to bend it clear of the fly-wheel, 
in order instantly to stop the noise, when the car would 
run as well as ever. 

The cavalry advance did not continue far, and, as 
apparently there was to be no attack in force that 
morning, the retreat was then continued, for it was 
hoped that the whole force would be able to reach 
and to cross the River Marne that night. Dawnay 
got back into Bendor’s car again, and I received orders 
to make my way to Lagny, on the Marne, to cross 
the bridge there, and to report to an advanced G.H.Q. 
which was to be found in the town on the south side 
of the river during that day. This was soon done, 
and on arrival at the advanced G.H.Q. I was instructed 
to take a Staff Officer as quickly as possible into Paris 
for an interview with General Gallieni, the Governor of 
the City, at the Invalides Palace. I was subsequently 
to report at Melun, a considerable town some 15 miles 
south of the river, where G.H.Q. was to be located 
that night. 

The bridge over the Marne at Lagny is barely 
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15 miles from the centre of Paris, and the road is one 
of the straightest and broadest main roads of the 
country. That 15 miles, however, on that particular 
day took me several hours to cover. The great main 
road was one solid mass of vehicles of every conceiv- 
able description. The ample space on each side of the 
road itself, which forms such a peculiar feature of the 
main routes nationales of France, was also equally 
obstructed by droves of bullocks, cows, sheep, and an 
endless stream of pedestrians. This made that par- 
ticular journey one of the most difficult I have ever 
had to undertake. The crowd of refugees streaming 
into Paris that day was far the greatest I ever saw at 
any time or in any country during the war. So bad 
was it, indeed, that at one time I was obliged to get 
out of my car and to threaten to use my revolver unless 
way was at once made for the ‘‘Courner miktatre 
anglais’’ to pass with urgent despatches for the 
Governor of Paris. 

In the end, we reached the gates in safety, and, 
once inside the city, the scene changed entirely. The 
sights were in no way less interesting ; but, in place of 
the tragedy of vast crowds of peasant refugees fleeing 
for safety into the city, was substituted the comedy 
of the well-to-do Parisians who were straining every 
nerve to make their way out, and to seek safety by 
getting away to the south by train. The French 
Government had left Paris for Bordeaux on the pre- 
vious day, and the Headquarters of the General Staff 
of the French War Office were to leave that afternoon. 
These official movements the majority of the civil 
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population were not slow to imitate, and the scenes at 
the great stations of the southern railway lines were 
beyond description. 

At the Austerlitz Station, from which runs the main 
line to Lyons and the south, numberless trains stood 
waiting. Each of these trains was packed to its utmost 
capacity, many travellers, unable to find room inside, 
having even perched themselves on the roofs of the 
coaches. These trains were standing thus without 
locomotives, but this appeared in no way to worry 
their crowded occupants, who were entirely content 
to wait indefinitely, in uncertainty as to their depar- 
ture, rather than to give up the great advantage of 
their places in the train, for which they had doubtless 
had to struggle both long and furiously. Most wonder- 
ful of all, however, was the scene outside the station. 
There, as we passed, we saw, heaped against the 
railings, a huge pile of personal luggage. This had 
evidently been abandoned by its owners, and above the 
pile was a large placard setting forth ‘‘On ne prend 
plus de baggages’’ (No more luggage will be taken). 
It would be impossible, 1 think, to gather from any 
written description of the scene a truer impression 
of the extraordinary state of affairs which existed at 
that moment in Paris than that which is conveyed 
by that brief and very drastic notice to intending 
travellers. 

On reaching the Invalides, the Headquarters of the 
Governor of the entrenched camp of Paris, the atmo- 
sphere was the exact reverse of that obtaining in the 
town. Here all was calm and serene, without the 
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least sign of fuss or excitement. Curiosity there was, 
indeed, especially to know the latest news as to how 
les braves anglats had fared. More than this, satis- 
faction was openly expressed on all sides that our 
troops had retreated to the east of Paris, rather than 
on their own base on the coast, which apparently had 
been considered as a most undesirable probability. 
During my long wait outside the palace, I gathered 
much information as to the operations of the French 
armies on our right. There had been much hard 
fighting all along the line, but the German advance 
had been progressing less successfully as the eastern 
flank was approached until, at the extremity of the 
line, there had been no retreat at all. 

I learned also that within the entrenched camp of 
Paris was an army of nearly 100,000 men. This force 
was ready to sally forth to reinforce the left of the 
line and to cover the city, at the psychological moment 
when the mobilization of the Reserves should be com- 
plete and defence could profitably be turned into 
attack. This was indeed good hearing, and was 
emphasized by the calm and confident manner of the 
staff ; so that, when I left Paris that night for Melun, 
it was with a feeling of confidence in the future which 
was very exhilarating after the difficulties and dangers 
of the historic retreat which had at last been success- 
fully completed. 

Reaching Melun long after dark on September 2nd, 
I got a bed at a certain large house in the town in 
which a good many Staff Officers and some of our own 
automobile owner-drivers were already quartered, and 
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there I slept the night. The next day we heard that 
our troops were across the Marne and retiring on the 
Seine. The bridges had been blown up after the 
passage of our troops, but during the 3rd the Germans 
reached and began to cross the river. I spent that 
day driving a Staff Officer along the lines of the French 
Army which lay on our left, in order that our staff 
might become familiar with the disposition of the 
French forces which were actually covering Paris. 
We crossed the Marne at Lagny, and the Ourcq near 
Villeparisis, and altogether had a rather sensational 
day, during which we were constantly stopped by 
French posts, and were on one occasion actually taken 
prisoners by a French picket. In the end, before we 
could regain our freedom, we were obliged to insist 
on having an interview with the French officer who 
was in command of that. part of the line. Our request 
was eventually granted, and we drove to his Head- 
quarters with two French soldiers on the back of the 
car, preceded and followed by lorries containing 
further guards. Needless to say, the General was 
quite satisfied with our credentials, and we were then 
immediately released. 

The General told us that all the French posts had 
that day been warned that two German spies were 
endeavouring to pass the French lines. These spies 
were said to be disguised as British officers and to be 
driving a fast two-seater car. It is hardly to be 
wondered at, therefore, that we were looked upon with 
the greatest suspicion by every post we approached. 
On one occasion their certainty as to our nefarious 
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intentions and enemy origin came near having disas- 
trous results. 

On arriving at the particular: darrier where: the 
incident in question occurred,. we, were challenged by 
an exceptionally wild-looking sentry. Ghar. passes: were 
then immediately produced and submitted for his 
inspection. After just glancing at them, he loudly 
announced his doubts as to their being genuine, and 
ordered us to wait until the officer commanding the 
post could inspect them himself. As the car at that 
moment occupied the only aperture in the barricade 
through which it was possible for any vehicle to pass, 
I prepared to draw to the side of the road to clear 
the passage, whilst we awaited the arrival of the officer. 
On the first movement of the car, however, the sentry 
made a lunge at my companion with his bayonet, the 
thrust actually passing so close to his body that the 
bayonet passed between the leather shoulder strap of 
his belt and the breast of his tunic. This was a close 
enough shave to upset anyone’s nerves, particularly 
as the man at the same time had his finger on the 
trigger and appeared to have every intention of firing 
his rifle into my face at about one foot distance from 
the end of my nose. I therefore yelled out lustily and 
without hesitation. The picket then turned out and 
the sergeant in charge was eventually persuaded to 
deprive this excessively impulsive and dangerous sentry 
of his rifle. Mutual explanations ensued, and we were 
presently permitted to proceed, with the comforting 
assurance that it had already been long suspected 
that the man was mad! Also that no doubt our 
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personal appearance, tallying as it did with the descrip- 
tion furnished of the German spies, had been too much 
for-tns--already; tottering intellect. After this some- 
what’ sensational incident, we concluded it would be 
welk to réetyn- to ; ‘Headquarters before worse things 
happened to us. 

On our return journey to Melun we crossed the 
Marne at Lagny at about 1o p.m. I then found 
myself in very familiar surroundings, as at Ferriéres, 
about 4 miles south of the river, is situated the beautiful 
chateau of the head of the Rothschild family. I had 
the pleasantest recollections of many happy visits spent 
there in pre-war days for shooting and polo, and, as 
we were tired and extremely hungry, the idea occurred 
to me of taking advantage of the Baron’s liberal 
hospitality in the event of any of the domestic staff 
being still in the chateau. We therefore drove through 
the great iron gates and the park, and on reaching 
the front door rang a resounding peal on the bell. 
This we could hear echoing through the vast empty 
chAteau, and a few moments later the lights were 
turned up and the old house-steward presented himself 
at the door, evidently expecting that the long dreaded 
arrival of the German patrols had at last become a fact. 

His relief, when he was accosted by name and when 
he recognized me, was as great as it was easy for us 
to understand. After mutual greetings, we told him 
_ that we were both tired and hungry, and asked if he 
could provide us with food. At this his joy knew no 
bounds, and, flinging open the great doors, he assured 
us that the chateau and all it contained was entirely 
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at our disposal. If, however, he was pleased, our 
satisfaction was certainly even greater and was in no 
way decreased when we heard him giving orders for the 
instant preparation of a sumptuous repast. He then 
escorted us to the large smoking-room, in the base- 
ment of the chateau, which I remembered so well. 
There our banquet was to take place, and he deferenti- 
ally asked us what particular vintage we would prefer 
to drink, as the entire resources of the baronial cellar 
were at our command. 

Whilst awaiting our dinner we gave him the news, 
and were able to reassure him as to his own future 
safety as well as that of the property under his charge 
by explaining that there was every probability that the 
great retreat was at last at an end, and that the 
chateau was likely this time to escape occupation by 
the enemy. After an elaborate entertainment which 
was of the very best, and concluded with strawberries, 
peaches, and all kinds of fruit from the extensive hot- ° 
houses of the chateau, I showed my passenger the 
great saloon and some of the famous pictures it 
contains, and then asked the steward to produce the 
visitors’ book. 

This request was prompted by the fact that I 
remembered the old Baron Alphonse (the father of my 
friend, the present Baron Edouard) having shown me 
that same book a good many years before. The 
volume was rendered particularly interesting by the 
fact that, at the time of the Siege of Paris during the 
Franco-German War of 1870, the chateau had been 
the Headquarters of the German Emperor. I remem- 
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bered how the old Baron had shown me, as the most 
interesting portion of a very interesting book, one 
particular page which bore the signatures of William 
(the old Emperor), Frederick (the Crown Prince and 
father of the present Kaiser), Bismarck (the great 
Chancellor), and Von Moltke (the Chief of the Army 
Staff). This page he looked upon as an invaluable 
memento of the Siege of Paris, as indeed it was ; and 
certain remarks, under which the signatures appeared, 
increased its interest. It occurred to me, therefore, 
that even our own humble signatures, appearing under 
an expression of our deep appreciation of, and of our 
thanks for, our excellent dinner during the Battle of 
the Marne, might prove of interest to future guests. 
They would also testify to our gratitude for a hospitality 
which was without limit and which we were at the 
moment without any other means of acknowledging. 
As we were leaving the chateau, well after midnight, 
the old steward produced a hamper which he hoped we 
could find room for in the car, and which he informed 
us contained certain provisions which we should find 
useful. This last and most considerate effort on his 
part formed a most appropriate climax to a reception 
and an entertainment upon which it would at any time 
have been impossible to improve. Coming as it did 
in the midst of a time of great hardship, the liberal 
hospitality which we received was even more deeply 
appreciated by us than would have been the case at 
any other time. These sentiments I endeavoured to 
express by letter to the Baron Edouard next day. 
That letter, I was glad to learn when I saw him after- 
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wards in Paris, he safely received in due course, and he 
then was kind enough to say that he was delighted that 
his house had been of any service to les braves anglais. 

We reached Melun in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, and there an unpleasant surprise awaited me, as 
I found that all the beds in the house where I had 
slept the night before were full, and that there was 
not even a sofa without its occupant. The only place 
I could find to lay my head was the chicken-hut in 
the back yard. As the dew was heavy, I soon had 
the chickens out of that, and there I spent not only 
that night but all the nights I was in Melun until the 
advance at last began. 

The next day my orders were to take one of the 
heads of the Army Telegraph Department as far as 
I could on his way to St. Nazaire, the new British 
base at the mouth of the Loire. I was to take him 
all the way if necessary, but in any case to see him 
safely on to a railway which would take him directly 
to his destination, as his presence on the coast was 
urgently required. I received these orders on report- 
ing at G.H.Q. soon after daylight, and as I came out 
of the Headquarters building I saw a most disconsolate 
looking French private soldier sitting on the parapet 
outside and gazing mournfully up at the windows. 
There appeared to me to be something familiar about 
this individual of dejected appearance, and, on looking 
closely at him, I recognized Jimmy Rothschild. Of 
course I immediately rushed across the road and 
smacked him on the back, asking him what the devil 
was the matter, and how did he come to be there at 
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all, and above all in that kit. He then sorrowfully 
related that he was now a private in the French Army, 
and that he was having a very unpleasant time and 
was anxious, if he could manage it, to get a job with 
some British Staff, where his linguistic attainments 
and knowledge of the country would be of much greater 
service than they were in his present unfortunate 
position. I promised him I’d make inquiries all round, 
and took a note of where he was to be found and to 
whom application for his services should be made, and 
then hurried off to fill up my tanks for the long journey 
which lay before me. 

We had a great drive that day, and made direct for 
Chartres, 75 miles away, where we struck the main 
line of the Bordeaux railway. Chartres lies pretty well 
on the direct line from Melun to the mouth of the 
Loire, so that, if the railway had proved of no assist- 
ance, we could have contmued on by road for the 
whole distance of 150 miles to St. Nazaire without 
having gone much out of our way. We were lucky, 
however, in that my passenger on our arrival at 
Chartres was able to get a train to take him direct to 
St. Nazaire, as this enabled me to get back to Melun 
before dark. A mattress and a blanket were forth- 
coming from the house that night, which made my 
chicken-hut in the back yard much more comfortable 
than it had been the night before. 

September 5th.—On this day my duties again took 
me to the French front on our left. Our first halt was, 
however, in Lagny, on the Marne, where General 
Pulteney was established with the Headquarters of the 
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3rd Army Corps. That corps, although still short of 
a division, then formed the left wing of the British line. 
Whilst waiting outside the Corps Headquarters, I was 
hailed from a window and asked to come in. Inside 
I found an old friend and schoolfellow, Stanley Maude, 
then a Colonel and Chief of the Staff to the 3rd Army 
Corps. We had a long talk, in the course of which he 
asked me if I could recommend an interpreter for the 
Headquarter staff of the corps. I told him how I had 
that morning seen poor Jimmy, whose knowledge of 
the country would be invaluable, and whose cheery 
personality also could not fail to form a welcome 
addition to their mess. Note was taken of the right 
people to apply to, and I was pleased to hear after- 
wards that Jimmy joined the 3rd Corps Headquarters 
the next day. 

That was the last time I ever saw Maude. In his 
schooldays he was chiefly known for his running 
powers, and he easily won the mile and the steeple- 
chase at Eton. He was always the most charming 
companion, and also proved himself to be an excep- 
tionally efficient officer in every grade he passed 
through during his service, which ended so tragically 
when he had reached the highest rank with a blaze of 
glory on the completion of his successful Mesopotamian 
campaign and the capture of Bagdad. I was destined 
later on to visit his tomb on the Tigris, where he died 
at the moment of his greatest success, undoubtedly 
from cholera contracted from germs administered to 
him in some milk by enemy hands. 

On reaching Melun again that night, I received 
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orders to take a Staff Officer to pass the night at the 
Headquarters of General Manoury’s 6th French Army, 
which were then at Le Rancy just outside Paris. 
We were also instructed to remain with General 
Manoury’s staff the next day, as the advance was at 
last about to commence all along the Allied front. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE ADVANCE TO THE AISNE 


HILST driving about the country in the French 

zone north of the Marne and before Paris on the 
5th, we passed two French divisions on their way into 
the line. These were a reserve and a territorial division 
which had come up from the south to reinforce 
Manoury’s 6th Army, then covering Paris and forming 
the left of the Allies line. The weather was terribly 
hot, and these divisions consisted of elderly men of 
anything but athletic appearance. According to the 
French custom, they wore their greatcoats on the 
line of march, and the physical effort demanded of 
them by a march when carrying their full equipment 
in that hot weather must have been immense. Nothing, 
however, could have exceeded their enthusiasm, and 
the way in which they “‘slogged along’’ through 
clouds of suffocating dust to the accompaniment of 
their own patriotic songs commanded our utmost 
admiration. 

General Manoury’s Headquarters were at Le 
Rainey, a suburb of Paris, which lies on the edge of 
the great Forest of Bondy. On our arrival there after 
dusk on the evening of the sth, we were allotted a 
bedroom to sleep in, and were told that the advance 
had already begun and that the Army Headquarters 
would move forward to a more advanced position 
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about 3 a.m. We were therefore afoot at that 
hour, and were witnesses of the extraordinary scenes 
of enthusiasm which resulted from the circulation 
amongst the French population of the news of the 
general advance of the Allied Armies. 

A few words of general description of the situation 
will be necessary here, in order to explain how the 
retreat had at last come to an end and the conditions 
in which a general advance had become possible. 

The advance of the German 1st Army, under Von 
Kluck, from Mons had been aimed directly at Paris. 
In the latter part of the retreat, however, the Allied 
troops had swerved somewhat to the east, and during 
the last few days Von Kluck’s army had followed 
them. Manoury’s 6th Army, which formed the left 
or western end of the Allies line, was, however, being 
constantly reinforced by the French from their reserves 
in the south as those became available. The result 
of these operations was that by September 5th the 
French 6th Army outflanked Von Kluck’s might 
wing. It was then in a position to threaten to roll up 
the whole line of the German armies by a flank attack 
on their right wing. The general advance, therefore, 
was undertaken with the object of profiting by that 
situation; and, whilst the whole Allied line assumed 
the offensive, Manoury attacked the German right 
flank from his commanding position in advance of, and 
almost at right angles to, the main line of the Allied 
forces. 

The German High Command were fully alive to their 
danger, and at once heavily reinforced Von Kluck’s 
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army to enable him to hold off Manoury, on or about 
the line of the River Ourcq (a little river here ap- 
proximately at right angles to the line of the Marne). 
The successful protection of their right flank became, 
in fact, mdispensable to enable the remainder of the 
German troops to recross the Marne and to retire to 
positions which they had previously prepared on the 
line of the Aisne, roughly about 30 miles farther north. 
Under these circumstances, although the whole line 
was engaged, the heaviest and most critical fighting 
took.place at the western extremity between the armies 
of Von Kluck and Manoury on the line of the River 
Ourcq. 

In that region a desperate struggle took place on 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th, and it was not until the oth 
that Von Kluck was finally forced to commence his 
retreat upon the Aisne. The deciding factor in this 
vital struggle was the reinforcement of Manoury’s 
army at the critical moment by every available man who 
could be sent out from the entrenched camp of Paris. 
These troops, whose number was currently reported 
to amount to 80,000 men, were sent out mostly in 
the taxi-cabs of the city, but every available motor 
vehicle was also requisitioned for the purpose of their 
rapid transport. The celerity of their advance, com- 
bined with their appearance at the critical moment in 
the exact position where their assistance was most 
required, just sufficed to turn the scale, and to trans- 
form the German advance into a retreat. This trans- 
formation indicated that Paris was saved, and that 
the great advantage which the Germans had possessed 
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on account of their elaborate preparations for war had 
been nullified. 

My own experiences during these eventful days were 
confined to remaining with Manoury’s advanced Head- 
quarters at a place called Compons during the 6th. 
On that day, the advance was developing and the 
fighting was of the heaviest description, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the River Ourcq. Reports 
were continually being brought in to the Headquarters 
at Compons from the front line, and it was on that 
occasion that I first heard of the use by the French 
of their new high-explosive known as ‘‘ Turpinite.’’ 

M. Turpin, the great French chemist, the originator 
of the picric high-explosive ‘‘ Melinite,’’ with which 
the French shells were usually charged, was reported 
to have produced a new high-explosive. This was said 
to have been used for the first time that day and to 
have produced astounding results. 1 myself heard 
some Staff Officers, who had just returned from a 
place called De Monthyon, about 7 miles east of the 
Ourcq, describing to the crowd of representatives of 
the various staffs who were assembled outside the 
Army Headquarters a sight they had seen in a small 
valley where the German reserves had been located 
in the vicinity of that place. The story was so real- 
istically narrated and was of such a sensational char- 
acter that, even if it was without foundation, it can 
hardly fail to be of interest. 

They said that, on reaching the little valley in 
question, they found it full of German dead. It 
appeared, according to their story, that certain 
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German reserves had been concentrated in the valley 
and that they had been located there by French aero- 
planes. The French heavy batteries had thus been 
enabled to get the range and had heavily and accur- 
ately shelled the spot with the new Turpinite shells. 
The picturesque part of the description was that these 
Germans were all said to have been killed instan- 
taneously in their ranks, and to be still lying in what- 
ever position they had happened to be when the shells 
had burst. A still more sensational point was that 
they had all been turned ‘“‘blue,’’ as if they had died 
from suffocation. It was stated in explanation of this 
extraordinary fact that the new explosive was of such 
high power and speed of detonation that it “‘ blew the 
atmosphere away’ from the neighbourhood of the 
shell-bursts. The effect of this was said to be that no 
sooner was the atmospheric pressure removed than 
human life ceased to exist, and that the flesh of the 
dead became discoloured owing to the extravasated 
blood which spread under the skin as all the surface 
bloodvessels were instantly ruptured. 

I am not at all clear in my own mind whether these 
reports which were received at Compons as to the 
terrible results obtained by the use of this explosive 
were or were not circulated with the deliberate object 
of encouraging the troops. In any case, they certainly 
had that result ; and, coming as they did at the very 
moment when retreat was at last turned into attack, 
they had the effect of creating an atmosphere of 
victory in which our gallant Allies went gaily forward 
with the utmost confidence and success. 
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Again and again in military history are records to 
be found of the irresistible ‘‘elan’’ of the French 
troops under similar conditions, and, during those most 
strenuous and critical days, with their beautiful City 
of Paris behind them and the hated Prussians in front, 
those gallant Frenchmen most certainly lived up to 
the very proudest traditions of their race. In vain 
was Von Kluck’s army reinforced by two complete 
army corps; the French were not to be denied, and, 
after some of the bitterest and bloodiest fighting of 
the whole war, the tide at last was turned and the 
German right was in full retreat. This movement was 
of necessity conformed to by the rest of the enemy’s 
line, and the fierce and long-planned thrust of the 
German Army on Paris was completely defeated. 

In the meanwhile, the British troops were also 
advancing, and on the 8th they forced the passage 
of the ‘‘ Petit Morin,’’ a tributary stream of the Marne. 
On the gth, the British began to recross the main 
river, the passage of the whole of our forces being 
complete on the roth. The advance was then con- 
tinued northwards for a further 30 miles to the line 
of the Aisne, which was reached on the 12th; and on 
the 13th the bulk of the British Army had already 
effected the difficult passage of that river in the face 
of a most determined resistance on the part of the 
enemy, who occupied previously selected and prepared 
positions on the northern bank. 

The British G.H.Q. moved from Melun to Coulom- 
niers, some 15 miles to the north-east. Personally, I 
left Melun and my chicken-hut without regret, but 
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with a very good blanket which I did not previously 
possess. On leaving, I left a note for the owner of the 
house, thanking him for the accommodation which his 
house, or rather hut, had afforded me, and also for 
the blanket. I also explained that I had taken that 
valuable article for the excellent reason that I had not 
got one, and that I needed it a great deal more than he 
did. 

The weather now began to break up and a good deal 
of rain fell, making the roads somewhat difficult. 
The difficulties were increased by the fact that the 
bridges had been destroyed, and that it was frequently 
necessary to make wide detours by by-roads in order 
to get across the rivers. On arrival at Coulomniers, 
I was fortunate in obtaining a comfortable billet in the 
house of a doctor. Provisions, however, were scarce, 
as the town had been occupied by the Germans, who 
had carried off practically everything which it could 
produce in the shape of supplies. The landlady of a 
small restaurant where I endeavoured to obtain some 
food, told a most sensational story of a party of 
German Staff Officers who had quartered themselves 
in her house. They arrived, she said, in a yellow 
limousine, the roof of which was loaded with cases of 
champagne which they had looted at Rheims. Of this 
wine they partook with the utmost freedom, and, on 
the last day of their stay, were still ‘‘ sleeping off’’ 
the effect of their potations when our leading troops 
entered the town. She declared that she had herself 
run off to find a British officer, in order to conduct 
him to her house and to ensure the capture of her un- 
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desirable lodgers and of their papers and loot. She, 
however, returned only just in time to see their yellow 
limousine, to her everlasting sorrow, disappearing over 
the hill beyond the town. For this contretemps she 
expressed the deepest regret, although her visitors had 
left a considerable quantity of valuables behind them in 
the extreme hurry of their departure. 

At Coulomniers, Bendor occupied quite a nice house, 
and, as he had managed to obtain some provisions from 
Paris, I enjoyed an excellent dinner there, the first of 
many similar ones enjoyed with him later on, which 
excelled by a thousand times the modest entertain- 
ments which we had succeeded in providing in the 
Villa Coquette at Dammartin. 

It was somewhere about this time that I narrowly 
escaped an accident which would have effectually put 
an end to my adventures. It was very early one morn- 
ing, just after the Germans had recrossed the Marne. 
I was driving on that occasion down the main road 
from La Ferté Jouarre to Meaux. That road is one 
of the best main roads in the country, and crosses the 
Marne by a magnificent stone bridge, high above the 
water, at Trilport. This bridge I understood had not 
been destroyed, and I knew that it had been freely used 
the preceding day. I therefore came down the hill, 
with great confidence in the early morning light, at a 
speed which must have been at least 70 miles an hour. 
The approach to the bridge is by a causeway, much 
resembling a high railway embankment, and I was 
already halfway up this before I suddenly became 
aware that the first arch of the bridge was no longer 
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there! To stop was impossible ; I had, therefore, only 
two alternatives open to me, either to turn off the road 
down the steep slope of the embankment, or to take a 
flying leap into space. Choosing the former, I remem- 
ber well thinking, as I turned, that this was a rotten 
end to my adventures. I was, however, as much 
astonished as agreeably surprised when, after a most 
sensational and acrobatic descent, I found myself safe 
and sound on the bank of the river. From that time 
onwards I remained entirely convinced that it really 
was impossible to turn that little racing car over, what- 
ever might be the difficulties of the roads which we 
might be called upon to traverse. 

Once safe on the bank of the river there was plenty 
to look at ; and food for much thought was provided 
as to what would have happened to myself and car 
if we had chosen the other alternative and taken that 
leap into space. It seemed that the bridge had only 
been blown up late on the previous evening, and that 
during the night the gap had taken a heavy toll of 
any cars which had contemplated crossing it. The 
crown of the arch only had been blown up, but against 
the base of the first pier, half in and half out of the 
water, there already lay a rather awe-inspiring pile of 
wrecks. It was possible to make out the remains of 
no less than seven cars, some of them evidently 
German and some French, though I could identify no 
English. It was, however, quite obvious that none of 
their occupants could have survived, and, as my duty 
was urgent, I took the by-road round the bend through 
St. Fiacre, and made the best of my way into Meaux, 
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““ gone.”’ 

From Coulomniers, G.H.Q. moved to Fére-en- 
Tardenois, about 60 kilometres to the north-east, and 
20 kilometres due north of the Marne at Chateau 
Thierry. There I arrived in the late afternoon of 
Sunday the 13th. On that day, although our own 
troops were mostly already over the Aisne, the French 
on our left had only that afternoon obtained possession 
of the town of Soissons on the southern bank, and, in 
_ the dusk of the evening, a severe action was in progress 
as they endeavoured to force the passage of the river. 
On my arrival at Headquarters, | was immediately 
despatched with a communication to the French at 
Soissons, which lies 25 kilometres to the north-west of 
Fére. This was a memorable drive for me, as, for 
the last 5 miles before reaching the town, the road 
runs practically along the northern edge of the high 
lands which there dominate the valley of the Aisne. 

As night fell on that September evening, the view 
obtained from that commanding position overlooking 
the valley was one to fix anyone's attention, and could 
not fail to live in the memory of all who saw it. The 
whole wide valley of the river was visible, and also all 
the high ground on the northern bank for many miles. 
Along the summit of the ridge north of the river runs 
the now famous *‘ Chemin des Dames,’’ an exposed 
highway, the possession of which was strenuously 
fought for practically right up to the closing months 
of the war. It was at the foot of the slope on the 
northern side of the valley that the left flank of the 
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British troops then lay, in the neighbourhood of 
Venizel. Farther to the right, the advance had 
been carried up the slopes until the right of the line 
was threatening the German trenches on the crest 
itself. 

To the left, the heights west of Soissons were visible 
for at least 10 miles. Everywhere throughout the ex- 
tensive stretch of country which lay dimly visible in 
the half light of the evening, innumerable shells were 
to be seen bursting, appearing like showers of sparks 
in the gathering darkness. The most striking sight of 
all, however, was afforded by the countless fires which 
were blazing brightly in every direction. Every farm 
was burning ; and every cottage, however humble, had 
become a torch to illuminate that terrible scene of 
bloodshed. I remember even now the thought that 
sprang to my mind as I gazed on that awful holocaust 
—namely, that here was certainly the ‘‘ very mouth of 
hell,’’ for no other words could adequately describe 
that inferno of fire and destruction. 

On approaching the commencement of the steep 
descent to Soissons, the French batteries could be seen 
close to the road on the right, in action against the 
northern heights beyond the river. Their fire was 
rapid and well sustained, with the object of covering 
the advance of the troops who were about to essay the 
passage of the river in the town below. In the town 
itself, the streets were deserted, and shells were con- 
stantly falling among the houses, which were already 
assuming that battered and pathetic appearance with 
which we became so familiar as the war progressed. 
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The Germans had destroyed the bridges, but there 
was one of which one single girder remained. This 
particular girder was resting on the remains of the 
structure, and was most insecurely poised high above 
the water at an angle which rendered its passage as 
difficult as it was dangerous. It was the intention of 
our brave Allies to force the passage of the river m 
single file over that one precarious pathway in the face 
of the murderous fire which was being maintained upon 
it by the enemy. In preparation for this most gallant 
feat of arms, the houses on the river bank had been 
occupied, and a furious fire of small arms and machine- 
guns was maintained upon the houses on the northern 
bank, which were in the possession of the enemy and 
commanded the ruins of the bridge. 

It was at this moment that I drove down the hill 
and found my way through the deserted streets in 
search of the Headquarters to which I had been sent. 
I finally reached the bank of the river some distance 
east of the passerelle, as the ruins of the bridge were 
subsequently described. I could not see them clearly, 
but could only make out that there was still some kind 
of obstruction in the river there. The centre of the 
operations appeared to be at that spot, and I therefore 
turned back into the town and endeavoured to make 
my way round, feeling sure that I should find the 
Headquarters of which I was in search somewhere 
immediately in rear of the actual point at which the 
crossing was about to be attempted. They were soon 
found, but | was not allowed to go farther forward 
towards the river, as the troops were then assembling 
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for the attack under the shelter of the crumbling walls 
of the houses on the river bank. 

Many peculiar incidents happened on that occasion, 
a number of which I saw, but they are better forgotten. 
The memorable feat, however, which will render that 
evening for ever famous was the passage of the 
passerelle by the Zouaves, and that event I was not 
fortunate enough to see. I, however, heard it described 
that same evening by those who had seen it, and I 
appreciated to the full the pride which they very rightly 
felt in the heroism of their magnificent men. The 
facts are these. 

As the French fire from the southern bank gradually 
dominated that of the Germans on the northern bank, 
the order was given, ‘‘ The Zouaves will advance,’’ 
and with a roar of cheering those gallant troops 
dashed at the single girder which offered the only 
means of passage, and in single file they crossed it. 
In vain the enemy’s shrapnel again and again swept 
it clear of the men upon it, dashing them, thirty or 
forty at a time, to their death in the water below, there 
were always others both ready and eager to take their 
comrades’ places. Ever, above the sound of the firing, 
rose that fighting cheer, which, coming from brave 
hearts in times of trial, drives its own fearless spirit 
home into other hearts which may incline to falter, 
and carries the whole attack forward with an irresistible 
rush to certain victory. So it was that night, and so 
our Allies also effected the passage of the river which 
had presented equal, if not even greater, difficulties 
to our own troops on their right during the day, and 
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on my return to Headquarters at Fére late that night, 
I was able to spread the very welcome news that our 
Allies also were ‘‘ over the Aisne.’’ 

With the advance of that evening, the open warfare 
of movement, which characterized the opening months 
of the Great War in France, may be said to have 
terminated, and the era of trench warfare to have 
begun, with the sole exception of the retreat from 
Antwerp, which is dealt with in Part II. of this 
narrative. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE AISNE 


ERE-EN-TARDENOIS, where the British 

G.H.Q. was now situated, is a typical French 
provincial village. It is really a little more than a 
village and a little less than a town. The houses are 
quite good, and the ‘‘Place’’ is of good size and 
rather pretty with old trees, some grass, and paved 
roads. Quite a good house in a side street was 
allotted as quarters to the owner-drivers of the Auto- 
mobile Club contingent, of which for the first time 
some five or six were assembled together under one 
roof. Like all the other houses, ours had suffered 
somewhat during the German occupation ; but, though 
the windows lacked glass in many places, it was vastly 
superior to a chicken-hut. There was, or rather there 
had been, a garden at the back, and there was a 
kitchen with a few cooking-pots, and above all there 
was a bath, so that we were quite comfortable. Best 
of all, as we were together we were able to tell each 
other our various experiences, which we had not pre- 
viously had any opportunity of doing. 

Constant fighting was going on at this time all along 
the front, but, as it was conducted from entrenched 
positions, no general movement resulted, and our cars 
on the whole had rather easy work. The weather, 
however, changed to rain during the first week, and it 
then rained very hard indeed. 
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On one occasion, I was sent to Paris, and took with 
me a fellow-driver, a most excellent sportsman named 
Green, whom I have never had the pleasure of seeing 
since. He was, I believe, connected with the Orient 
Line of Steamships, and had served as a private in 
the yeomanry in the South African War, and a better 
fellow I never desire to meet. In our house, where 
we had to do everything for ourselves, he was the only 
man who was any real use ; for the others, though they 
were very willing, were of no great assistance. Many 
a time has Green earned my warmest thanks by lend- 
ing a capable hand in the washing of dishes, the pre- 
paring of food, and the thousand things which have 
to be done by soldiers and more particularly by motor- 
drivers. 

Well, one fine, or rather soaking wet, day Green and 
I started in my car for Paris. The car was most un- 
suitable for the job, as it had neither hood nor wind- 
screen, but his own car (a luxurious two-seater with 
both hood and screen) had something the matter with 
it. I forget what the actual trouble was, though | 
remember that it certainly had some splendid bullet 
holes in the back panels. The distance from Fére to 
Paris is about 60 miles as the crow flies, and we were 
soaked to the skin the whole time, though we got 
through a great deal of conversation on the journey 
in spite of the wet. The first question which cropped 
up was as to the bullet holes in his car, and this is 
his description of that incident, which had happened 
only a day or two previously. 

He was driving a Staff Officer, and they had been 
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out all day, when, on returning in the dark, they had 
to repass a village in which there had been a French 
barrier and picket when they had passed it in the 
morning. The car was accompanied by a motor- 
cyclist, and together they approached the barrier, 
stopping when challenged by the sentry, who then 
advanced to inspect them and to ask for the ‘* pass- 
word.’’ When the sentry got quite close, they 
observed to their horror that he was a German! The 
officer promptly drew his revolver, and presenting it 
point-blank at the sentry’s head, pulled the trigger. 
The result was only a ‘‘ click ’’ and the cartridge failed 
to go off. The sentry, although he bounded 6 feet 
into the air with astonishment and terror, remained 
full of life, and yelled for the guard to turn out, at the 
same time opening as rapid a fire as he could manage 
on them at 2 yards range. In the meanwhile, 
Driver Green was by no means idle, but, having let 
the clutch in with a bang and put all his weight on the 
accelerator, was making the best of his way down 
the road as fast as he could go. He said they both 
bent down as far as they were able, in order to keep 
out of the way of the bullets which were whistling all 
round them, for the whole guard had turned out and 
were all shooting at them. The poor cyclist was shot 
at once, but the other two escaped, though the car 
carried the marks of the bullets for the rest of the 
campaign. 

The amusing part of the incident, if indeed it can 
be called amusing, was that Green, in his very natural 
excitement, drove away on the first or lowest gear of 
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his car; so that, although the engine was turning so 
fast that it threatened to shake to pieces, the car was 
only doing about 15 miles an hour, and it did not 
occur to him that he had not changed his gear until 
he was out of danger. I have forgotten the name of 
the Staff Officer, but I remember that only a few days 
later he was killed some distance in advance of our 
posts, and that his body lay where he fell for some 
days as no one was able to reach it to bring it in for 
burial. Green also rather sorrowfully showed me his 
suitcase, which had had several bullets through it. 
These had made a quantity of holes through various 
portions of his clothing which were packed inside. 
These were amply sufficient to enable him to pose as 
a real hero if he so desired, though that was about the 
last thing he would ever wish to do. 

On our arrival in Paris, we found the population in 
a state of mind very different from that in which I 
had last seen them. At that time, they were not so 
used to “‘khaki’’ as they became later, and in our 
very dirty and wet uniforms we were objects of great 
interest and got a great reception wherever we 
stopped. At one place at which we called, in the 
Avenue Malakoff, Green went into a shop to obtain 
parts for his car whilst I remained outside. I was 
then immediately surrounded by a large and admiring 
crowd from a café near by, headed by the proprietor, 
who offered me a most acceptable drink, which I drank 
to the health of *‘ La Belle France ’’ amidst the cheers 
of the onlookers. Foremost amongst them was the 
very pretty daughter of the landlord. A most beautiful 
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girl she was, with golden hair and eyes of the deepest 
blue with a suspicion of tears in them, and she ex- 
pressed a most laudable and gratifying desire to 
“‘kiss’’ their ‘‘brave ally.’’ This was entirely to 
my taste, and having leapt out of my car, the opera- 
tion was promptly carried out a plusieures reprises. 
So far so good, but when her portly and slightly 
inebriated parent, supported by a number of his 
cronies in various stages of intoxication, wished to 
carry on the ‘‘ good work’’ themselves, I became 
properly scared, and was enormously relieved when 
Green came out and we were able to get safely away. 

We had a real good dinner that night, and slept at 
a good hotel, leaving at daylight on our return to Fére. 
The drive back was one of the worst which I ever 
remember, as the rain came down in sheets all the 
time. We endeavoured to arrange my waterproof 
ground-sheet so as to afford us some shelter by lashing 
it on to the scuttle of the car and holding the other 
edge up to our chins, but we were soaked through and 
through, and were so cold and stiff by the time we 
reached Fére that we could barely stand up. We 
were, however, fortunate that night, as one of our 
comrades had that day been sent to Rheims, and, 
whilst waiting there outside the “‘ Pommery ’’ factory, 
the kind and hospitable French had loaded up the 
inside of his car with cases of their brand of cham- 
pagne, the excellence of which has long been appre- 
ciated in all parts of the world. Their gift was done 
every justice to, and, from that time onwards, when- 
ever a car was required to go to Rheims, there was 
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always a considerable amount of competition among 
our drivers for that particular duty. 

Our work, which consisted of driving all over the 
country whilst the army occupied the line of the Aisne, 
was rendered particularly interesting by the fact that 
the woods behind our lines were at that time full of 
Germans. These were stragglers who had got 
separated from their units during their retreat, and 
had taken to the woods whilst our advance swept past 
them. They were some of them very ugly customers ; 
all, of course, armed, very hungry, and ready for the 
most part to go to any lengths to regain their own 
lines. Our cars were constantly being ‘‘ sniped at ’”’ 
by them, and we were specially warned to go armed 
on all occasions. Driving in the neighbourhood of 
the line was also quite exciting work, as many of the 
roads were regularly shelled by the enemy, and it 
often became a question of ‘* putting on the pace and 
taking your chance ’’ when crossing exposed places. 

On one occasion I had the honour of driving a 
certain General who shall be nameless. For some 
reason he desired to inspect a particular portion of the 
road which was regularly shelled at intervals for a 
certain time each day. At the moment we reached 
this rather dangerous spot, no shelling was actually 
going on, and the farmer, whose land it was, was 
peacefully ploughing his field. 

The General got out of the car and proceeded some 
distance from the road to inspect certain shell-craters, 
with the object of identifying the calibre of the guns 
of which the enemy were making use. No sooner 
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had he got some 200 yards from the car than the 
shelling suddenly recommenced, and the shells began 
to fall all round the road, in close proximity to the 
car and also between it and the General. He started 
immediately to run back to the car, and I watched 
him, hoping sincerely that he was a good runner. He 
had, however, covered very little distance when a large 
shell pitched and burst quite close to him, and he fell, 
or at any rate sank, down and lay still where he was. 
Of course I thought he was killed, and didn’t like my 
own position at all as I had no idea as to what | 
ought to do. He, however, shouted out to me to 
remain where I was, and he remained where he lay 
until the shelling stopped, when he came back to the 
car and we returned to Headquarters quite safely. 
What interested me most about this very ordinary 
incident was that the old farmer peacefully continued 
his ploughing all the time, and took not the least 
notice of the shells. His attitude, I think, offers most 
convincing proof of the fact that it is possible for any- 
one in time to “‘ get used to anything.”’ 

During our stay at Fére I often had meals with 
Bendor. He had quite a good house on the outskirts 
of the town, and his excellent table was always open 
to his friends. It was, however, a sad time, as we 
were all of us losing many friends, and Bendor’s half- 
brother, young Percy Wyndham, of the Coldstream 
Guards, was killed at Soupir during the first days of 
the Aisne battle. 

Great efforts were made at this time by those who 
had any leisure to give play to their sporting instincts. 
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The country was full of game, there being plenty of 
partridges and hares with a fair sprinkling of pheasants, 
so that several very successful shooting-parties were 
soon organized. Michel Hennessy, of brandy fame, 
was a member of the French Intelligence Staff attached. 
then to our G.H.Q. He arranged a most elaborate 
partridge drive one day at which I had the pleasure 
of assisting. The driving was done by a troop of 
French cavalry, and a great stretch of country was 
covered and a very considerable bag obtained. This 
formed a most welcome addition to many ‘‘ menus ’’ 
that night. The chief point I remember about that 
day was the remarkable shooting of Lord Brooke, who 
was at that time on the staff of the Commander-in- 
Chief. As far as 1 could see, this most exceptional 
shot never missed anything of any kind all day, and 
the ample proportions of the bag were almost entirely 
due to his skill. 

Late one night, when we had been in Fére for about 
a week, I was sent for at 11 p.m. and was asked if 
I could undertake to get the King’s Messenger to 
Boulogne to catch the morning boat to Folkestone, 
calling at the Embassy in Paris on the way. I replied 
that I could do so easily enough if the roads were 
clear, as the distance via Paris would be very little 
over 200 miles. If, however, the French had, as 
I had heard, established a great quantity of posts on 
the road, it might be difficult, though, even if that 
proved to be the case, it might still be possible to 
branch off the Boulogne road and to catch the evening 
boat at Havre for Southampton. This suggestion was 
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adopted, and we left Fére before daylight, both of us 
bound for London, as I had permission to leave my 
car at Havre and to go across for a day myself. 

We took the main road to Chateau Thierry, and 
from there, through Lizy on the Ourcq, direct to Paris 
without ever crossing the Marne at all. We reached 
the Embassy in Paris so early that we had to wait 
some time before the despatches were ready for the 
messenger, and we therefore had very little time left 
to do the 160 miles to catch the morning boat at 
Boulogne. We, however, made a great effort to do 
so; and, as far as Beauvais, 45 miles north of Paris, 
we kept well up to our time. There it began to rain 
heavily, and the barricades and stoppages became 
much more frequent, so that, at Marseille, some 12 
miles farther on, we were obliged to give up the idea 
of reaching Boulogne and to bear away through Rouen 
for the evening boat at Havre. 
~ The state of the country north-west of Paris was 
interesting, as, although the regular fighting between 
the main armies was going on in the east, smaller 
German forces were scattered all over the western 
portion of the country, and had occupied Amiens, as 
well as Creuil on the Oise, within 25 miles of Paris. 
Certain patrols had also penetrated even farther, and 
motor-cars occupied by Germans in disguise had even 
reached the Seine valley between Rouen and Havre. 
We were informed that, only the previous day, a party 
of Germans (disguised as French officers and driving 
a fast car) had only just failed to blow up the main 
railway line from Havre to Paris at an important bridge 
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between Havre and Rouen. It was, therefore, small 
wonder that we were stopped again and again, and 
that our passes were most rigorously examined on 
all and every possible occasion, with the result that it 
was only by driving very fast indeed that we were able 
to catch even the evening boat. 

I left my car at Havre and we reached London next 
morning. There I found myself an object of great 
interest to my friends, for the news they were receiv- 
ing as to the doings at the front was very meagre and 
not particularly accurate. I had, however, received 
strict instructions before starting to ‘‘ keep my mouth 
shut.’’ These were most scrupulously observed, and 
I spent my scanty time, and still scantier money, in the 
purchase of some excellent machine-guns from the well- 
known firm of Le Personne and Co., of Cannon Street, 
E.C. These I considered would form most valuable 
adjuncts to my car, and I obtained two, one of 
which I took back with me next morning. That gun, 
subsequently reinforced by the second, travelled with 
me everywhere until it was eventually taken from me 
by the Turks at Erzeroum in Anatolia in March, 1919. 

On reaching Havre on the return journey, I was 
able to give a lift to an officer of the G.H.Q. staff 
who was anxious to get to Fére. We took the direct 
road this time, which passes through Senlis about 
25 miles north of Paris. The journey was none too 
safe, but we now had the machine-gun in the car, 
and were therefore quite capable of looking after our- 
selves in event of falling in with any Uhlan patrols. 
It was dark by the time we reached the Oise, and 
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I determined to seek hospitality for the night at the 
Chteau of Laversine, the country house of my friend, 
Robert de Rothschild, a younger cousin of Edouard, 
of whose hospitality at Ferriéres I retained such a 
pleasant recollection. We were equally well received 
at Laversine, where the chateau had been visited, but 
in no way damaged, by the Germans a few days 
previously. After a most excellent dinner and a com- 
fortable night, we left at daybreak next morning and 
reached Feére safely a few hours later. 

The next few days were occupied in mounting the 
machine-gun permanently on the car, a matter of some 
difficulty in the absence of any machine-tools other 
than those of the A.S.C. travelling workshop. The 
job, however, was well and solidly done in the end, 
and I then felt equal to taking on any kind of adven- 
turous journey. This work was finished late on the 
second night after my return, and, on reaching my 
quarters, I found a message summoning me to Head- 
quarters. I was there informed that my brother* had 
arrived and wished to see me, as he was taking over 
temporary command of the 4th Division. He had, for 
four years previous to the war, commanded the Tid- 
worth Division of the Aldershot Command, but, his 
time in that command having terminated before the 
outbreak of hostilities, he had been retained at the 
War Office by Lord Kitchener to look after the recruit- 
ing. It appeared that General Snow, who commanded 
the 4th Division, had been temporarily incapacitated by 

* Then Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, now General 
Lord Rawlinson, Commander-in-Chief in India. 
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a bad fall from his horse, and that my brother had had 
the infinite satisfaction of being selected to replace 
him in temporary command of the 4th Division. We 
had a long talk, and it was arranged that I should go 
to his Headquarters whenever I had any time at my 
disposal. Of this invitation I took advantage as often 
as I was able, and within the ensuing week I shot a 
considerable number of partridges on the lands sur- 
rounding his Headquarters chateau at La Carriére 
l’Evéque. I also spent a good many hours ensconced 
on the summit of a certain hayrick which stood on 
the edge of the high lands dominating the Aisne Valley 
at Venizel. From that spot an extensive view was to 
be obtained of that portion of the front line, and it 
became quite a popular resort for visitors, for I re- 
member on some occasions meeting several very dis- 
tinguished observers there, amongst them being Mr. 
Winston Churchill, at that time First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

About this time there was a good deal of trouble 
with German spies. These, alas! were not all 
Germans, and it was necessary to regard with sus- 
picion any of the French population who had remained 
in their homes during the German occupation and who 
did not appear to have suffered in any way seriously at 
the enemy’s hands. There was one case in particular, 
where a mayor of a village came under great suspicion 
through his evident prosperity after the German retreat. 
In this man’s house a telephone was eventually dis- 
covered in the cellar, which afforded direct communi- 
cation with the Germans 1o miles away. He was 
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promptly handed over to the French authorities, and 
his shrift was short “‘ pour encourager les autres.’’ 

It was after midnight on one of the first days of 
October that I received a summons to Headquarters, 
and there saw my brother, who told me he had been 
selected to take command of the new 4th Army Corps. 
That force was to be landed at Belgian ports, and 
was then to proceed to the relief of Antwerp. He was 
leaving, he said, at daylight by road, and asked me 
if I would accompany him, as he was well aware I 
knew the country well and could guide the party by 
the shortest and safest route. It was also probable 
that I should be useful in a similar capacity in Belgium. 
This was great news for me, and on my most joyfully 
accepting his suggestion, he applied for and at once 
obtained my transfer from G.H.Q. to 4th Corps Head- 
quarters. I then went back with him to his chateau 
and explained the route it would be best for his party 
to follow, remaining with them until they started at 
3.30 next morning. I then left to return to Fére 
to collect my belongings, promising to catch the party 
up at Amiens, where they were to halt for lunch. 

Thus ended my connection with G.H.Q., as the 
remainder of my time on the Western Front was spent 
with the 4th Corps during the endeavour to relieve 
Antwerp, the subsequent retreat to Ypres, and the 
immortal stand which was made there in defence of 
the ports of the English Channel. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE FALL OF ANTWERP 


T was not yet 4 a.m. on October 4th, when my 

brother, the 4th Corps Commander, with his personal 
staff, left the Headquarters of the 4th Division on the 
Aisne on their long and dangerous drive to Antwerp. 
The party consisted of the Corps Commander, General 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, who was driven by Borritt (an 
owner-driver of the R.A.C.) in his Rolls, accompanied 
by Joe Laycock (then a Lieut.-Colonel of Artillery, 
now Brig.-General Sir Joseph Laycock), who was to 
act as A.D.C. Bendor was also of the party, driving 
a covered Rolls which he had, I think, picked up in 
Paris, as he had sent his open car to obtain supplies 
with which they were to rejoin us in Belgium. It was 
agreed that the party should go via Compiégne and 
Breteuil to Amiens, where I was to rejoin them. 

No sooner had they started than I raced back to 
Fére, 8 miles in the opposite direction, to collect my 
belongings and then to catch up the other cars. The 
distance from Fére to Amiens is about 75 miles as the 
crow flies, but the road they were to follow beyond 
Compiégne, through St. Just and Breteuil, is a good 
15 miles longer. I reckoned, therefore, that by hard 
driving, and by taking the direct road from Compiégne 
through Montdidier, I might just be able to catch them 
in Amiens. This I considered I could safely do as my 
machine-gun would be ready for action all the time, 
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and would certainly put to flight any of the smaller of 
the cavalry patrols which were scattered over the inter- 
vening country. No time was lost in Fére, and, having 
packed everything I possessed on the car, I set out 
to catch the others. 

The road was both good and clear as far as Com- 
piégne, where I learned that the party were still 
more than an hour in front of me. There somewhat 
disquieting rumours were current as to the presence 
of German cavalry patrols in the neighbourhood of the 
direct Montdidier road. On leaving Compiégne, the 
machine-gun was loaded and a ribbon of 250 rounds 
got ready for the benefit of any Uhlans who might 
offer themselves as a target. Between Compiégne 
and Montdidier the country showed signs of having 
been thoroughly raided, the farms being in ruins and 
the population having entirely disappeared. The drive 
was therefore quite interesting, although it was at times 
a somewhat anxious one. 

It was a relief to reach Montdidier in safety, and 
there a party of French infantry gave me the good 
news that the road to Amiens was clear of the enemy, 
and that a brigade of our own cavalry had passed 
through Montdidier that morning on their march west- 
ward. The great move of the British forces towards 
the western flank had therefore already begun. Some 
12 miles short of Amiens, I passed the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade, which was commanded by an old friend, 
General John Vaughan, whom I had known when he 
was a subaltern in the 7th Hussars. He was much 
interested to learn that I was bound for Antwerp, as 
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he was not at all sure at that time what might be his 
own destination. 

On reaching Amiens, I drove straight to the Hotel 
du Rhin, where I was to rejoin the party. The 
Germans had been in actual occupation of Amiens, 
but only for a very short time, so that they had had 
no opportunity of doing much damage there. The 
hotel, which is a fine one, was still in use as such (it 
was afterwards a hospital), and I entered the restaurant 
just as our party were sitting down to lunch. My 
appearance so early very much surprised them, for the 
utmost they had hoped for was that I should arrive 
before they left, and they had had no idea that | 
intended taking the direct road. 

It was necessary to gather information in Amiens 
as to the condition of the country ahead of us, in order 
to determine what road we could take with any reason- 
able degree of safety. Inquiries revealed that enemy 
cavalry patrols were all over the country through which 
we should have to pass, and that our only chance of 
getting through would be to go right on to the sea 
at Boulogne, and afterwards to follow the coast road 
through Calais and Dunkerque to Ostend. That route 
necessitated a long detour which brought our journey 
up to a distance of well over 300 miles. The roads 
also were everywhere barricaded, and French posts 
were frequent ; at all of these we had to submit to 
a rigorous examination of our papers, so that it was 
only by keeping a high average speed that we were 
enabled to reach Dunkerque by 6 p.m. 

At Dunkerque the General had to interview various 
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officials, and we were considerably delayed in conse- 
quence. During our wait, Bendor and I were left in the 
French Headquarters office, where we saw a quantity 
of blank military passes. We had all day been in 
constant trouble with our British passes, as each post 
required a pass from the local Headquarters in the form 
with which they were familiar. As we were now within 
about 10 miles of the Belgian frontier, it was to be 
expected that we should have even more trouble after 
passing the border. We therefore laid in a good supply 
of blank passes of the local brand and proceeded to fill 
some in there and then for our immediate use, furnish- 
ing the signatures ourselves and making free use of the 
official stamp which lay on the table. This somewhat 
irregular method of procedure considerably simplified 
the remainder of our journey, and illustrates how 
rapidly we were adapting ourselves to active service 
conditions. 

Soon after leaving Dunkerque, Bendor was delayed 
by a puncture, and I remained with him to assist ; the 
General in the meanwhile continuing straight on to 
Ostend. On restarting, we very naturally put on a 
bit of extra pace to catch up the others. At this time 
I was leading, alone in my little car, and Bendor was 
following me about 150 yards behind, where he was 
just clear of my dust. We kept a regular speed of 
quite 50 miles an hour over the main road, although 
the surface at that point was very rough. It was at 
the moment of entering a small village about 10 miles 
short of Ostend that an accident happened, and it was 
the only one of a serious nature which my car met 
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with throughout the whole campaign. It was a pretty 
dangerous business and I was very fortunate to escape 
injury. This is what occurred. 

Just outside the entrance to the village street the 
pavé was very rough indeed, with several deep gutters 
crossing the road at right angles. As my car struck 
one of these gutters one of the front detachable wheels 
suddenly came off! The wheel, I remember, bounded 
high in the air and went on by itself over the deep dyke 
at the side of the road, coming to rest eventually 150 
yards away in the field. The car, however, was left 
on three wheels, travelling at a very high speed, with 
the narrow entrance to the village street between the 
houses close in front. I have never, either before or 
since, tried to steer a racing car on three wheels, 
and I am in no way anxious to repeat the experi- 
ence. 

How I succeeded in avoiding the houses I don’t 
know, but I approached them sideways with the car 
at a horrible angie, still steering my one front wheel, 
whilst the other end of the axle was striking sparks 
out of the paving stones. This unusual mode of pro- 
gression made such a terrible clatter that the inhabi- 
tants all hurriedly dashed out of their houses imagining 
that at the very least a German battery was upon 
them. They, however, dashed back again even more 
quickly when they saw the car coming half sideways 
and almost scraping the houses on either side of the 
narrow street. Bendor, who was following, had a fine 
view of the incident, and both he and his mechanic, 
George Powell, have since told me that the speed was 
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certainly 50 miles an hour, and that they thought it 
would be impossible to avoid a bad smash. No really 
serious harm, however, was done; though the axle 
was very badly bent. The wheel, when at last we 
found it, was brought back on to the road—it was 
then with great care and much trouble securely 
replaced, but it was extremely difficult to steer the 
car on account of the bent front axle, and it was only 
by driving very slowly that I succeeded in reaching 
Ostend long after the others. At Ostend the axle 
was at once taken off in order that it might be 
straightened next morning. 

The 4th Corps Headquarters were temporarily 
established in the railway station at Ostend, the staff 
for the most part finding accommodation in an hotel 
on the sea front close to the Kursaal. The town was 
full of rumours, and the news from Antwerp was far 
from encouraging. We knew, however, that three 
British naval brigades were on their way to endeavour 
to assist the Belgians in holding the town. These 
troops had been hastily raised and many were quite 
untrained, whilst their equipment was far from com- 
plete. The material of which the naval brigades were 
composed was, however, excellent, and they were 
accompanied by Mr. Winston Churchill, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, in person ; that being probably the 
first occasion upon which the actual head of the navy, 
or, indeed, any other civilian Minister, has even been 
known to take the field on active service. The fortifi- 
cations of the town of Antwerp were of elaborate con- 
struction, but the news we were receiving from that 
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city was becoming less and less satisfactory as the siege 
progressed. It was hoped, however, that the arrival 
of the British contingent would have the effect of 
stiffening the resistance, and that it would enable the 
town to hold out, at any rate, until the 4th Corps 
troops had had time to disembark and to take the field 
in support. 

On the sth, the Corps Commander and staff pro- 
ceeded to Bruges, there to await the arrival of the 
4th Division and the 3rd Cavalry Division, which were 
being landed on the Belgian coast that day. My own 
time was devoted day and night to the straightening 
of my axle, and it was not until the morning of the 7th 
that I reached Bruges with my car again ready for 
the road. The beautiful old city of Bruges was very 
crowded, and was full of rumours about the presence 
of German patrols all over the country. There was, 
however, no kind of panic, and the whole population 
were anxiously awaiting the arrival of the British 
troops, from whose assistance great results were 
expected. The Corps Commander himself had gone 
on to Antwerp to confer with Mr. Churchill, and to 
study personally the position in the city. This news 
I received on my arrival when I reported at Head- 
quarters, having in the meanwhile left my car and 
machine-gun in the street outside. The street was 
of course crowded, but there were Belgian sentries at 
the door of Headquarters, and, as the people were very 
orderly, it never entered my head that anyone would 
think of touching my gun. Imagine therefore my 
horror when, whilst talking to the staff inside, I sud- 
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denly heard the rattle of my gun, which was being 
rapidly fired in the crowded street outside. 

On dashing out of the door, I was confronted by 
a sight which was so peculiar that, although at first 
I feared a serious disaster, in the end I became con- 
vulsed with laughter. It appeared that as soon as 
I left the car it had been surrounded by a dense crowd. 
This crowd filled the entire street, and the windows 
also were all occupied by curious onlookers. Certain 
young men, overcome by curiosity and fired with 
ambition to exhibit their military knowledge, had 
chosen that moment to explain the working of the 
gun to the assembled multitude. As the gun was 
loaded, and was also of a somewhat complicated con- 
struction, of which two facts these young men were 
in complete ignorance, it had responded to their 
efforts by at once opening a rapid fire at the rate of 
over 400 rounds per minute. Providentially the ribbon 
containing the cartridges which was then in the gun 
was a very short one, and the fire soon ceased as the 
supply of ammunition became exhausted. Luckily, 
also, I had left the weapon fixed at an angle of eleva- 
tion which safely cleared the heads of the crowds in 
the street, so that no real harm was done. The 
appearance of the street, however, was ludicrous in 
the extreme, for the people had stampeded in all 
directions. The greater part had, in consequence, 
fallen over each other and were lying in the gutters 
and on the pavement, the women screaming and faint- 
ing, and the whole lot being afraid to get up in case 
the gun might go off again. The full effect of the 
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fire was actually received by the wall of the house 
opposite. This house was constructed of plaster of 
some kind, and a great gaping hole now appeared 
between two of the first-floor windows. These 
windows had been occupied by various inquisitive 
Belgian females of somewhat ample proportions, two 
of whom had promptly fainted. They lay, when I first 
saw them, on the window-sill half in and half out of 
the window, and considerable efforts of strength were 
needed to remove their ponderous persons to a safer 
position upon the floor of their apartment. There | 
presently left them, and was thankful indeed that 
matters were no worse. 

During the afternoon, the 7th Division arrived by 
train from the Belgian port of Zeebrugge, where they 
had landed. That port is less than 10 miles from 
Bruges, with which town it is connected by two rail- 
ways and a good canal, The 3rd Cavalry Division 
landed, I believe, at Ostend, though I did not myself 
see them till some days later. The 7th Division was 
commanded by Major-General Capper, and consisted 
entirely of regular soldiers, although for the most part 
the men had seen no active service. They were 
magnificent troops, and during the ensuing weeks 
were destined to earn such immortal fame as must 
always cause their division to rank second to none in 
any army. They detrained over 14,000 strong, which 
number should be borne in mind, as we shall see in 
due course at what terrible cost they subsequently 
maintained their struggle against overwhelming odds 
for four successive weeks. Their shattered remnants 
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were then withdrawn from the line on November 5th, 
after having taken a truly glorious part in some of the 
most desperate and momentous fighting of the whole 
war. 

As evening fell on October 7th, reports began to 
reach the Belgian Headquarters at Bruges from all 
parts of the country that enemy patrols were spread- 
ing everywhere, and that some had even reached the 
coast at Nieuport. News from Antwerp was scarce, 
but what there was became hourly less and less satisfac- 
tory. About 9.30 p.m. I learned that General Pau, 
who represented the French in Bruges, was becoming 
very anxious as to the safety of Mr. Churchill and my 
brother. They, it was understood, were expected to 
leave Antwerp for Bruges by road-in the course of the 
night. I at once offered to go to meet them, in order 
to make sure the main road through Ghent was clear, 
and, in the event of its not being so, to be ready to 
guide them by another route. This offer was immedi- 
ately accepted, as it was felt that in any case a good 
machine-gun could not fail to add to the security of the 
party, who were travelling without any form of escort. 

General Pau was at this time established in the 
Hotel de Commerce in Bruges, and, on his accept- 
ance of my offer, I immediately repaired to the 
restaurant of the hotel, where I knew several of our 
officers were dining. The staff then insisted that I 
should take a companion with me who would be com- 
petent to work the gun. At that time it was not con- 
sidered possible that I could drive the car at might 
and at the same time be in a position to open fire at 
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any suspicious object with that celerity upon which 
our safety might in all probability depend. I therefore 
asked who would come with me. Ned Grosvenor 
(Lord Edward Grosvenor, an uncle of Bendor’s) 
instantly volunteered to do so. He was at that time 
a pilot aviator in the Royal Naval Air Service, and 
was therefore a machine-gun expert of the first class, 
as well as being like all the Grosvenors—absolutely 
fearless, a splendid fellow in every way, and a most 
agreeable and amusing companion. The only draw- 
back to his society was his ‘‘ bulk,’’ and the difficulty 
was to stow his somewhat ample person into the 
diminutive ‘“‘ bucket ’’ seat of the racing car. This 
difficult feat was, however, at last successfully acanm- 
plished, and we started somewhere about 11 p.m. 
The distance from Bruges to Antwerp is roughly 
60 miles, and there are several main roads. We 
selected the road through Ghent, which town lies about 
25 miles from Bruges, as we hoped to find it clear. 
We reckoned also that we should be able at Ghent to 
obtain the latest information as to the state of the 
country between that town and Antwerp. It was, 
luckily for us, a bright moonlight night, and we could 
not only see the road quite clearly in front of us, but 
could also be confident that we ourselves could be 
equally clearly seen by the many Belgian posts which 
we should have to pass on the journey. These posts 
each had a barricade across the road. The sentries, 
however, were in rather a “‘jumpy’”’ state, and were 
more inclined to let their rifles off instantly at anyone 
whose appearance appeared at all doubtful, than to 
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give them the benefit of the doubt until their passes 
were examined. 

We had been furnished by the Belgians in Bruges 
with actual Belgian passes in the form with which the 
posts were familiar. These passes set forth our route 
and the object of our journey, and at the same time 
ordered that we should be furnished with the latest 
information and with assistance of every kind. This 
precaution assisted us greatly, and we reached Ghent 
about 1 a.m., having seen nothing but Belgians all the 
way. In Ghent we were informed that there were 
undoubtedly many German cavalry patrols about, and 
that news was being hourly received of their presence 
in @veral different directions. Up to the time of our 
arrival, however, we were assured that no Germans had 
been reported upon the main Antwerp road itself, and 
we therefore left the town with every hope of getting 
safely through to our destination in the besieged city. 

Some 10 miles beyond Ghent is a large open 
‘‘heath,’’ where there are many shrubs and thickets 
scattered about, although there are no trees there. On 
reaching this “‘heath,’’ I suddenly pulled off the road 
on to the grass at the roadside and stopped. This was 
done as I saw certain very suspicious looking shadows 
moving amongst the bushes. These shadows had to 
me the appearance of mounted men, who were most 
probably Germans. We listened very carefully, but 
whoever they were, they had probably seen the gun, 
and, if they still remained there, they at any rate gave 
no further sign of their presence. Whilst we were 
thus listening, prepared to open fire at any moment, 
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we saw the headlights of several cars approaching 
from the direction of Antwerp. The cars also saw us, 
and halted immediately about 100 yards away. I felt 
pretty sure that this must be our Antwerp party. I 
therefore whistled loudly a certain family call which 
my brother and myself had been in the habit of using 
as children. To my infinite satisfaction, I had no 
sooner whistled than I heard his voice shouting out : 
‘It’s all right ; it’s Toby.’’ The cars then came on 
and we told them of our mission, and that the road by 
which we had come was apparently quite clear of 
enemy patrols. I fancy they were pretty glad to see 
us, as they had also heard many rumours and were 
on the lookout for trouble at any moment. 

We learned from them that things were going from 
bad to worse in Antwerp. The enemy were advancing 
in great force, accompanied by heavy siege artillery, 
and with their enormous howitzers they had already 
bombarded and destroyed the outer forts, which the 
Belgians had considered impregnable. It therefore 
appeared that it would be impossible to hold the town. 
The bridge of boats over the Scheldt was at that 
moment being prepared for destruction, and prepara- 
tions were actually in progress for the evacuation of 
the city. This was bad news, as our 4th Corps troops 
were still 50 miles away, and it appeared to be doubtful 
whether the withdrawal, either of the remnants of the 
Belgian defenders or of our own naval brigades, could 
be effected in safety. 

The little racing car led the procession back to 
Bruges, whence Mr. Winston Churchill then went 
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straight on to Ostend and there embarked on a 
destroyer for England the same night. In the mean- 
while, every effort was made to get the 4th Corps 
troops into the field in such a position as to block the 
further advance of the Germans to the coast. At the 
same time it was necessary that the retreat of the 
Antwerp garrison and of the British naval brigades, 
past our left flank and along the coast, should be 
effectually covered. This operation was an exceed- 
ingly difficult one, and, in order that it might be 
successfully carried out, it became urgently necessary 
that accurate information should be obtained by us 
as to the future movements of the main body of the 
B.E.F. in France. 

The eventual success of the campaign, the security 
of the coast, and even the actual safety of the whole 
corps, all depended upon the junction of the two 
British forces being effected at the earliest possible 
moment. Instant and direct communication with the 
Commander-in-Chief on the Aisne, therefore, became 
of supreme importance. In these circumstances, I was 
sent for by my brother the next morning. He then 
told me that he wished me to go back to G.H.Q. to 
deliver a despatch to the Commander-in-Chief. I was 
to return at once with an answer, and he considered 
that I should probably succeed in getting through, if 
anyone could do so. He was, however, particularly 
anxious to know how soon I thought I could be back. 

That was a question which was difficult to answer, 
as it was impossible to foresee either what might prove 
to be the best route or what conditions would be met 
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with on the road. The total distance, however, could 
hardly exceed 600 miles for the double journey, and 
I assured him that if I left at 6 p.m. that night—that 
is, on the 8th—if I had not returned by the morning 
of the roth, he need not expect my return at all. 
It was arranged, therefore, that I should start at once. 
My brother, however, would not hear of my going 
alone, and Borritt, of the R.A.C. (who had driven the 
General up from the Aisne), received orders to accom- 
pany me in my car upon that sensational drive, which 
was a great deal the hardest and most difficult one 
which I have ever been called upon to undertake. 
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THE RETREAT TO YPRES 


E left Bruges at 6 p.m. on October 8th, with 

a good supply of ammunition and with petrol 
and oil for 360 miles. The first part of our journey 
was even more likely to lead us into trouble than the 
latter part, and our gun was therefore loaded and pre- 
pared for action within 2 miles of Bruges. We then 
proceeded with the utmost caution, being well aware 
that Uhlans might be expected to appear at any 
moment. The latest information available in Bruges 
was to the effect that German patrols had already 
reached the coast in several places, and that both 
Ypres and Dixmude were actually occupied by the 
enemy. 

In these circumstances, our best chance was evi- 
dently to make direct for the coast, and then to keep 
as near to it as possible on our way south. We there- 
fore kept to the by-roads, and, leaving Ostend wide on 
our right, made straight for the sea at Nieuport. For 
the first 20 miles we saw no signs of the enemy, 
though in the villages the inhabitants were momentarily 
expecting them to appear. It was with considerable 
anxiety, and only after taking every possible precaution 
against surprise, that we approached the main road 
from Ostend to Dixmude, which it was necessary for 
us to cross some 6 or 7 miles inland from Nieuport. 

After watching and waiting for some time, we at 
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length crossed it safely and could see no signs of the 
enemy upon it in either direction. The appearance 
of the country, however, was not at all encouraging, 
as it wore that peculiar deserted look which so unmis- 
takably indicates danger. This effect is produced by 
the utterly forsaken condition of the fields and villages, 
when all the live stock, even to the chickens, have 
been withdrawn from the fields, and the village streets 
are deserted even by the children who are usually to 
be seen there. 

Having got safely across the main road, we followed 
the by-road which leads to the main drawbridge over 
the Yser Canal outside Nieuport. This road is narrow 
and twists about through several villages, crossing the 
various watercourses which there intersect the low- 
lying ground. The whole of this part of the country 
was subsequently inundated when the Belgians opened 
the dykes, but, at the time we went through it, it was 
still quite dry. It would, however, be hard to imagine 
a more unpleasant piece of country to cross under the 
conditions which then existed. 

At one spot, just after passing over a stone bridge, 
the road turns sharply to the right and runs down a 
straight avenue of four rows of tall poplar trees at the 
entrance to a village. As we cleared the bridge, I 
was watching the road down the avenue with the 
greatest care, and, on leaving the bridge, I immedi- 
ately drove straight off the road into the dry ditch at 
the roadside, at the same time calling to Borritt to 
“look out.’’ He himself had seen nothing ; but I had 
seen, at the far end of the avenue, the glint of the 
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sunlight upon some fast moving object which had sud- 
denly turned off the road into the trees at the entrance 
to the village. This object was at least a quarter of 
a mile away, and moved so quickly that it was almost 
instantly lost sight of. It had, however, in the brief 
glimpse I had of it, looked to me very like an 
armoured car, and we could not afford to risk an 
encounter with so dangerous an enemy. 

We therefore remained in our ditch, where we were 
well sheltered, and whence our gun commanded the 
straight road in front, upon which we kept up a careful 
watch through our field-glasses. This rather anxious 
wait continued for quite half an hour, during the whole 
of which time I was satisfied that the vehicle which 
I had seen had not moved from amongst the trees in 
which it had taken refuge on seeing us as it came out 
of the village. There was no doubt that our car would 
appear to others to be “‘armoured,’’ as it had been 
specially painted with that object, although the metal 
of which it was constructed was only thin sheet allu- 
minium. I felt sure, therefore, that any other car 
would prefer to avoid us and would hardly advance to 
attack us where we were, unless they were threatened 
from the village behind them, whence they were no 
doubt clearly visible all the time. 

Finally, after an extremely long and anxious wait, 
during which we momentarily expected other Uhlans 
to appear on the road behind us, we suddenly saw 
some Belgian children come into the village street and 
commence to play there. That was enough for me, 
and I started up the engine at once and drove boldly 
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down the avenue, Borritt standing up in the car in 
order that his British uniform might be clearly seen. 
As we neared the end of the avenue, an unmistakably 
genuine armoured car came from the trees into the 
road and awaited our approach. The gunner also 
standing up so that we might see his Belgian uniform. 

I am not at all clear what the result of this encounter 
would have been if.it had not been for the appearance 
of the children, but it is extremely probable that we 
could not have risked a fight, and that we should have 
been obliged to turn back and to seek another road. 
The fact of the Belgian children playing within sight 
of the car, however, made it immediately evident that 
it could not be German, and at once put an end to our 
anxiety. The incident ended in the Belgians accom- 
panying us into Nieuport, where their presence ensured 
the lowering of the drawbridge over the canal for us, 
which otherwise might have presented considerable 
difficulties. 

Information in Nieuport showed us that we should 
be unable to cut across the country through either 
Ypres, Cassel, or St. Omer, as I had hoped to do, as 
those places were thought to be full of Germans, who 
might also be met with even on the coast road itself. 

As it was now dark, we decided to try to get through 
during the night, and left Neuport with a fresh supply 
of both French and Belgian passes, which met with 
instant attention everywhere. We hugged the coast 
through Furnes and Dunkerque to Calais, where we 
stopped and fed about 10.30 p.m. We then con- 
tinued on, through Boulogne and Montreuil to Abbe- 
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ville. Leaving Abbeville in the small hours, we had 
a horrible drive up the Valley of the Somme to Amiens. 
In the valley that night the fog was so thick that we 
were often reduced to a walking pace; and, as that 
road is at any time a very difficult one, the strain of 
driving so continuously under such unfavourable con- 
ditions was very great. To make matters even worse, 
it was quite impossible to wear goggles on account of 
the fog, which was so damp that we were wet through 
and perished with cold. 

On reaching Amiens just before daylight, my eyes 
were so inflamed that I could hardly keep them open, 
and, having unsuccessfully tried to get some refresh- 
ment at the railway station, I went to sleep in the car 
outside whilst Borritt hunted about to see if he could 
obtain some hot coffee and food before continuing our 
journey at daylight. After a short rest, Borritt woke 
me, and we went to a place which he had discovered 
near by, where we got warm and were fed. We then 
left, as soon as it was light enough to see to drive, to 
cover the last 70 miles to G.H.Q. at Feére. 

On this occasion Borritt drove, as he was an excel- 
lent driver and knew the road well, though he did not 
of course know the car. I took advantage of this 
opportunity to sleep, as I knew very well I should have 
to drive all the next night also. It is really wonderful 
under what impossible conditions a tired man can sleep, 
and, as I had been pretty well tired out by that terribly 
anxious drive through the fog, I slept in that little 
racing ‘‘ bucket ’’ as well as I should have done in any 
bed. My sleep, however, came to an abrupt end, for 
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I was suddenly awakened by the car bounding off the 
road and over the ditch into the field at the roadside. 
This happened at a certain railway level-crossing, 
where the road took a sudden bend to the left. This 
bend concealed from us, until the very last moment, 
the fact that the railway gates were closed. We must 
have been going at a high rate of speed, as Borritt was 
quite unable to stop, and he therefore very sensibly 
went straight on over the ditch into the field. No harm 
was done, as the stout little car made light of any. 
ordinary ditch, and the sun now being ‘‘up,’’ it had 
become much warmer. I therefore took the wheel 
again, and we reached Fére at 10 a.m. without further 
incident. Borritt on this part of the journey slept as 
peacefully as I had previously done, but had a less 
sensational awakening. 

A great disappointment awaited us at Feére ; for, on 
our arrival there, we learned that the Commander-in- 
Chief had left half an hour earlier by special train for 
Abbeville, to which town G.H.Q. had now been trans- 
ferred. This was exasperating, for, had we known of 
this move, we could have saved much time and at least 
150 miles of our journey, including the night in the fog 
in the Somme Valley, by awaiting the arrival of the 
Commander-in-Chief at Abbeville. There was nothing 
for it, however, but to get away back to the new Head- 
quarters as quickly as possible, and, after being well 
fed and cared for at the Air Service mess at Fére, we 
took the road once more and reached Abbeville before 
2.30 p.m. 

On reaching Abbeville we proceeded to G.H.Q., 
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and from there we were sent on to the Commander-in- 
Chief’s house in the town. I then handed in my 
despatch and had a short interview with the Chief, 
telling him that my orders were to take his reply back 
at once. He would not hear of this, however, and 
insisted that I should sleep before starting. I was 
then handed over to my friend, Billy Lambton (Major- 
General the Hon. Sir William Lambton), the Chief of 
the Staff. He gave me his own bed in the Commander- 
in-Chief’s house to lie down on, and told me he would 
wake me to have a further interview with the Chief at 
5-30 p.m. 

No sooner did my head touch the pillow than I was 
asleep, and it seemed but two minutes later that 
Lambton woke me and told me that it was 5.30 and 
that the Chief was awaiting me. The interview which 
followed was of absorbing interest. The Chief had 
read the despatch and was now fully informed as to 
the position in Belgium. He expressed the opinion 
that the 4th Corps would in all probability be obliged 
to re-embark at Ostend and Zeebrugge, where the 
transports were still standing by. He considered it 
just possible, however, that the troops might succeed 
in getting south along the coast road, in which case 
the transports would keep abreast of them in order to 
be ready to re-embark them wherever practicable if 
the necessity arose. 

With regard to myself, he frankly said he con- 
sidered it more than doubtful whether I should be able 
to rejoin my brother in safety. He told me that his 
information was to the effect that the whole country 
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which I should have to cross was at that time practic- 
ally in the enemy’s hands. He therefore considered 
that my chance of escaping capture was very small 
indeed. In these circumstances he was not prepared 
to entrust me with any written communication at all, 
for such a document might afford valuable information 
to the enemy in the extremely probable event of its 
falling into their hands. 

The Chief went on to say that he would himself tell 
me exactly what the movements of the troops were to 
be. These I was to commit to memory and to repeat 
to my brother in event of my reaching him safely. He 
then moved across to a table where was spread a large 
map of the whole coast and hinterland, from Antwerp 
on the Scheldt to Amiens on the Somme. He next 
proceeded to expound in detail on the map the pro- 
posed movements of every division, giving the dates 
upon which they were each to reach and occupy certain 
positions. Any more clear, lucid, and at the same time 
concise enumeration of an elaborate series of compli- 
cated military movements than that which I then had 
the great honour of listening to, it would be impossible 
to conceive, and I clearly remember every detail of it 
to-day. 

I was then required to repeat the main points of the 
information which I had just received. Having done 
so, and asked several questions, which were answered 
with the utmost frankness, I begged that I might be 
supplied with a map. This map I suggested might 
be marked with certain signs which would be unin- 
telligible to the enemy, but would be invaluable to me 
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in assisting and verifying my recollection of the inter- 
view. The Chief would not agree to this, and the 
utmost I could obtain was a copy of a sketch plan 
showing the position and probable movements of the 
German forces. This had been prepared by our Intel- 
ligence Staff, and could of course convey no new in- 
formation to the enemy in the event of its falling into 
their hands. It could, however, be of great assistance 
to me, for it was suggested that I should learn and 
remember which of our units were to oppose the various 
enemy forces. By that means it would be possible for 
me to test the accuracy of my memory with regard to 
the whole field operations. 

This most important and interesting interview lasted 
in all not more than twenty minutes, and I was 
immediately after furnished with a sketch of the 
German Army’s distribution. This I then and there 
compared with that of our own troops, which I learned 
by heart. Before leaving, however, the Chief remarked 
upon the condition of my somewhat elementary uniform, 
and asked what passes I carried. These he inspected 
and at once said that they would not do, and that I 
must be supplied with proper credentials as a regular 
officer of the British Army. Otherwise, in the all too 
probable event of my capture, I should certainly be 
immediately and justifiably ‘‘ shot ’’ by the enemy as 
a “‘spy.’’ Lambton received instructions to prepare 
at once a regular “‘ pass’’ for me as a Colonel in the 
British Army and the bearer of despatches. This 
‘“ pass ’’ was to be endorsed by the French authorities, 
and it was considered that, coupled with the regular 
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uniform of my rank, it might in all probability be the 
means of saving my life and insuring my treatment 
as an officer if I fell into the hands of the enemy. 

This document, a facsimile of which is here repro- 
duced in its present dilapidated condition, I have care- 
fully treasured ever since. For many months it con- 
stituted my only commission as an officer of His 
Majesty’s forces, and I carried it always with me. 
There will be more to relate with regard to it in the 
last chapter of this narrative. 

Having obtained my pass and another tunic, we got 
a hearty ‘‘send off’’ from our friends and comrades, 
and started on our return journey as night was falling 
on October oth. We went straight to Boulogne, and 
then hugged the coast through Calais to Dunkerque. 
There we learned that Antwerp had already fallen, and 
that the garrison were in full retreat across Belgium 
to the coast. My brother of course had anticipated 
that I should find this to be the case on my return, 
and he had instructed me to make for Ostend, where 
he himself expected to be. We therefore drove all 
night carefully and steadily along the coast and reached 
Ostend in the early morning without any unusual 
incident of any description. 

I found my brother’s Headquarters established in 
the railway station, and lost no time in reassuring him 
as to my safety. I then repeated to him, with all the 
careful accuracy of which I was capable, the interview 
with which I had been honoured by the Commander-in- 
Chief. To-day, ten years after the event, the most 
important sentence still remains as clear in my memory 
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as it was that night. That particular item was to the 
effect that ‘‘ the British Expeditionary Force would be 
in occupation of a line extending from Aire to Bethune 
on October 11th.’’ This invaluable information I was 
able to give my brother at daybreak on the roth, and 
on the definite base thus indicated the subsequent 
retreat of the British troops across Belgium was 
directed. 

After a welcome rest in the Ostend Hotel, my after- 
noon was devoted to the commandeering of a suitable 
house in Ostend for the accommodation of the Corps 
Commander and his personal staff. This was a duty 
which regularly fell to my lot, and upon this occasion 
I was fortunate in securing a large house, ‘‘the Villa 
Marguerite,’’ on the sea front within a few yards of 
the Kursaal. The house belonged to a very rich 
Antwerp capitalist, who was delighted to place it at 
our disposal, and we all moved in that night and were 
most comfortable there. 

We were not, however, destined long to enjoy such 
luxuries, as both the Antwerp Belgian garrison and 
our own naval brigades were in full retreat, and the 
whole position was fraught with the utmost difficulty 
and danger. The evening and night of the roth were 
passed at our Headquarters at Ostend Station in 
extreme anxiety with respect to the safety of the 
retreating forces, as our relieving divisions of the 
4th Corps had at that time been unable to establish 
any direct contact with the Antwerp garrison. We 
were, however, aware that, that very day, the German 
Army had occupied the city itself, and that they were 
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also present in force astride of the main road and 
railway in the direct line of the garrison’s retreat. 

The Naval Division, which assisted in the defence 
of Antwerp, was about 7,000 strong. A portion only 
of this force—namely, the Marine Brigade—about 
2,000 strong, consisted of regulars, the remainder 
being amateur troops who were quite untrained though 
of excellent material. 

General Paris, who commanded the Naval Division, 
was in Ostend on the night of the roth, but, though 
he was well aware of the difficulties and dangers to 
which the retreat exposed his command, the actual 
news which he was able to obtain as to its movements 
was both scanty and disturbing. We first learned that 
the greater part of the Marines, and a certain number 
of the others, had succeeded in reaching the railway 
at a station about 15 miles from Antwerp, where they 
had “‘entrained’’ in safety for Ostend. We then 
received information that a battalion of the Marines, 
with a quantity of stragglers from the other brigades 
had been intercepted by a strong force of Germans, 
and that, although about half of them had got safely 
away, the remainder had been captured by the enemy. 

All night long we waited anxiously for news of the 
three battalions of the rst Brigade. They were over 
2,000 strong, and with regard to their movements no 
information could be obtained. These men we knew 
to be in the greatest danger and in an exhausted con- 
dition. At last the news reached us that this body of 
men, worn out with their efforts, and in uncertainty 
as to the exact position of the Dutch frontier, had 
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crossed into Holland during the night. There they were 
to be interned by the neutral Dutch for the remainder 
of the war. The bitterness of this blow to the morale 
of our troops was, however, considerably relieved by 
information which we received the next day to the 
effect that two very gallant officers had refused to 
cross the frontier; and that they, by their personal 
efforts and fine example, had succeeded in inducing 
a party of 150 worn-out men still to struggle on, in the 
last extremity of exhaustion, and had brought them 
in in safety. 

Such incidents as this not only demonstrate the 
quality and endurance of the men themselves, but also 
are repeated, discussed, and admired by the whole 
army. They thus serve to encourage the remainder 
of the troops, and to set that high standard of courage 
and devotion to duty which enables small forces 
successfully to resist the attacks of vastly superior 
numbers. No more conclusive evidence of this can 
anywhere be found than in the subsequent operations 
of the British troops in Belgium during the period im- 
mediately following the fall of Antwerp. 

The two divisions which constituted the 4th Corps 
were at this time in position to the south-east of 
Bruges. They were so placed as to bar the direct 
advance of the German Army to the coast, and at 
the same time to cover the retirement southward of 
the Antwerp garrison along the coast. As this move- 
ment progressed, the 4th Corps divisions were in their 
turn to retire, until a junction could be effected with 
the remainder of the British forces which were to 
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advance from the ‘‘ Aire-Bethune ’’ line to their sup- 
port. The 3rd Cavalry Division, under General Byng, 
was on the right, and the 7th Division, under General 
Capper, on the left, their two lines of retreat being 
both directed upon the town of Ypres, in the course 
of which movement their junction was to be effected. 

The Corps Headquarters was therefore to be moved 
from Ostend, and I received orders to go on a voyage 
of discovery in the direction of Thorout, to seek for 
suitable accommodation for the Headquarters Staff. 
I started off next morning, being on this occasion 
again accompanied by Bendor. We took a wide sweep 
through the country to the south-east of Ostend in 
search of a suitable chateau. Such a one was soon 
found at Wynendale, about 14 miles south-east of 
Ostend, and 2 miles north-east of Thorout. This was 
such an extremely interesting place that it merits 
special description. 

The ancient chateau of Wynendale is very large 
and offered ample accommodation. It stands close 
to the high road, on the edge of a large forest, and 
is still partially surrounded by its ancient moat. It 
has in every way the appearance of a feudal castle, 
with round towers at each corner of the main building. 
The chateau was, at the time we visited it, in the 
occupation of a Belgian who was reputed to be very 
wealthy. The interior had quite lately been brought 
up to date and supplied with electric light and all 
modern luxuries. The rooms also were large, and were 
both well and tastefully furnished with solid antique 
furniture. It therefore was exactly the class of Head- 
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quarters which we were seeking, and, in the absence 
of thé proprietor, we sought an immediate interview 
with his agent, who had been left in charge. 

This gentleman, at that time, had not had the ex- 
perience of war which he doubtless subsequently 
acquired ; and was therefore somewhat inclined to 
demur at our taking possession of the chateau. His 
objections were, however, soon overruled, and we left, 
on our return to Ostend, after giving him notice that 
the General and staff would arrive the next day. The 
next day we moved once more ; but, as we were daily 
becoming more experienced both as to the variety of 
our requirements and as to the best method of supply- 
ing them, I had by that time succeeded in commandeer- 
ing two excellent taxi-cabs in Ostend. These were 
loaded up with what provisions we were able to obtain 
in the town, so that for some days at any rate we were 
likely to be independent of local supplies. 

These two taxi-cabs afterwards proved of the 
greatest use to us. The drivers had escaped with 
their cabs from Antwerp, and were only too anxious 
to remain with us, where, at any rate, they and their 
invaluable vehicles would be in security. They did, 
in fact, remain with us until the following spring, and 
very good fellows they were, although their addition 
to our strength was officially quite unauthorized. The 
next day we all reached Wynendale, prepared to enjoy 
a comfortable night in the palatial chateau. We had 
an excellent dinner and drew on the cellar for our 
requirements. The Belgian proprietor’s claret was 
beyond reproach, and that very night I arranged with 
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the agent that one of the taxi-cabs should be entirely 
devoted to the transport of a selected supply of that 
wine for our future use. It was, of course, our custom 
and intention always to pay for any supplies we 
obtained, but on this occasion the necessary funds were 
lacking. I therefore wrote out and gave to the agent 
an acknowledgment of the wine supplied, which should 
be duly paid for at a future date on presentation of the 
document. To my infinite astonishment, I have since 
learned that that document was actually presented for 
payment at the War Office in London after the Armis- 
tice, four years later. I am tempted after that to hope 
that, when the Germans arrived at the chateau a few 
days later, they emptied the cellar without any payment 
at all! Which I have little doubt they did. 

After dinner that night news began to flow in from 
many quarters. It was of a uniformly unsatisfactory 
character. The Germans were said to have entered 
Antwerp 60,000 strong, and the greater part of those 
troops were now pressing in pursuit of our small force 
which was retiring on Roulers and Ypres. 

The 7th Division lay that night at Thielt, on their 
retreat from the neighbourhood of Ghent to Roulers, 
which town the 3rd Cavalry Division had already 
reached. The Corps Commander visited both the 
Divisional Commanders (Generals Capper and Byng) 
that night, and orders were given for the 7th to press 
on in retreat and for the cavalry to reconnoitre in the 
direction of the River Lys next day. That night 
we all slept peacefully in the luxurious chateau of 
Wynendale. Next day we learned that the German 
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advanced guard, advancing from Ghent, was close 
behind the 7th Division. General Byng also reported 
that his cavalry and the armoured cars had got in touch 
with many parties of the enemy’s cavalry to the east 
and even to the south of Ypres. 

The situation therefore was evidently an anxious 
one, and no surprise was felt when orders arrived at 
8 p.m. from G.H.Q. that the 4th Corps was to move 
at 6 next morning in a south-westerly direction on 
Ypres. 

Every mile which we could cover to the south would 
bring us nearer to our main army, and it was therefore 
of the utmost importance to push on at all costs and 
to avoid, until the very last possible moment, the 
delay which must inevitably result from any rearguard 
action. 

Instead, therefore, of enjoying the luxurious bed 
which I had selected with great care and had reserved 
for myself, I remained in the room where my brother 
was working, and only lay down on the floor in front 
of the fire there. He himself, I believe, worked all 
night, and he told me he should require me to accom- 
pany him to Roulers the moment he had finished the 
work upon which he was then engaged. 

We actually started before daybreak and in the dark ; 
he in Borritt’s car, and I in the little car with my gun 
ready for action. We went straight through Thorout 
to Roulers, a distance of 10 miles, and reached the 
market-place before daylight upon a bitterly cold and 
frosty morning. There we found the whole town in 
a great state of excitement, full of troops, and with 
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transport waggons thundering through the streets in 
all directions. In the large stone-paved Place in 
the centre of the town large bonfires were burning. 
Gathered round these were groups of men making tea 
and discussing the situation, whilst many sleeping 
figures lay round them on the stones. The whole 
sight was one of extreme activity, with guns and 
transport waggons mixed up in apparent inextricable 
confusion, the fitful glare of the bonfires dully illuminat- 
ing a scene the strangeness of which deeply impressed 
itself upon my memory. 

We were directed at once to General Capper’s Head- 
quarters, and, on reaching them, were told that he 
and his staff had only lately arrived and were sleeping. 
It was not yet daylight, but I ran upstairs at once to 
find the General to tell him the Corps Commander was 
downstairs and was asking for him. On the upper 
landing I called out, and in an instant General Capper 
appeared in his pyjamas. I told him my brother was 
down below and had not himself been to bed at all. 
On receiving that somewhat disturbing information, 
General Capper pulled on an overcoat over his pyjamas 
and hurried downstairs, at the same time calling to his 
staff to ‘‘turn out.’’ 

I was not present at the interview, but I understood 
that the progress made by the 7th Division the pre- 
vious day was considered very unsatisfactory, and that 
they were to march at once. The strictest orders were 
also given that both that division and their transport 
were all to be clear of the town of Roulers before 
8 a.m. 
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It was now getting light, and we proceeded in search 
of General Byng, commanding the 3rd Cavalry Division. 

General Byng’s Headquarters were established in 
the Maine, a large and imposing building facing the 
Place. We found him busily engaged with his 
staff, and the two Generals then retired to discuss the 
situation. In the meanwhile, I met many old friends 
of the 3rd Cavalry Division, who gave me their news 
as to the happenings on the right flank of the 4th Corps. 
This flank had been in the pleasant position which is 
known in military parlance as ‘‘ in the air.’’ That is, it 
formed the end of the line without any support what- 
ever. Such a position becomes quite exceptionally 
unpleasant when the country, through which the army 
is retreating, is full of enemy troops which may be 
expected at any moment to appear upon either the 
front, flank, or rear. 

The cavalry, however, were in great form, and in 
high spirits at being at last in a position to take part 
in what they well knew would be a most desperate 
struggle. They did, indeed, take part in it, and a 
glorious part it was, though they were destined to be 
obliged to perform the most arduous and difficult part 
of their task as ‘* infantry in trenches,’’ and not in the 
manner they would have most desired, as the mounted 
exponents in a modern war of the traditional powers 
and possibilities of the ‘‘ Arme Blanche.’ 

On leaving General Byng, my brother instructed me 
to go back along the line of retreat of the 7th Division. 
I was to continue until I met the Germans, and then 
to note what kind of troops they were, and as far as 
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possible to form some estimate of their numbers and 
the speed and nature of their pursuit. I was to proceed 
as far as Thielt, 10 miles from Roulers ; before reach- 
ing which place the General expected that I should 
encounter the German advance patrols. I was, in any 
case, to be back in Roulers by 8 a.m., when I was to 
note whether the 7th Division and their transport were 
at that time all clear of the town, and having done so, 
I was to get on with all possible speed and to report 
to him in the market-square at Ypres. 

This seemed a fair morning’s work, and proved an 
extremely interesting one. On leaving Roulers on the 
road to Thielt, I constantly encountered stragglers of 
the 7th Division. These men were in no hurry, and 
were strolling along confidently expecting to rejoin 
their units at Roulers. To each and all of them I 
spoke on every occasion possible, telling them their 
division had already left Roulers and was marching on 
Zonnebeke and Ypres, and that they must urgently 
press on as the German cavalry was close behind them. 
These stragglers were splendid men, but it was easy 
to realize that they had not seen the retreat from Mons 
to Le Cateau, for they treated the whole business as 
in the nature of an Aldershot field day, and were in 
no way inclined to hurry. In fact, they appeared to 
be somewhat surprised and rather annoyed that their 
division had not waited at Roulers to allow them to 
rejoin! They were very soon to learn that the opera- 
tions in which they were then taking part were being 
conducted on very different lines from any of those 
with which they had previously been familiar. 
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At the railway crossing at Pitten, about 2 miles 
short of Thielt, I was delayed a long time, unable to 
get across the railway there on account of the con- 
tinuous procession of trains which was then passing. 
These trains were all crowded to their utmost capacity 
with refugees from the direction of Ghent, Antwerp, 
and Brussels, and they moved at a foot’s pace only, 
picking up all and every passenger who was able to 
board them and to find any place to hang on to. I 
have since seen the same sight amongst Armenian 
refugees in the East, but at that time it was new to 
me, and I was astounded at the number of people that 
those trains were able to transport. Not only were the 
carriages packed to suffocation, but every inch of the 
carriage roofs had its occupant, and many more were 
sitting on the buffers and standing on the steps. It 
was therefore well for all that the speed was slow, or 
a very considerable portion of the load could not fail 
to have been *‘ shaken off.’’ 

At last I succeeded in crossing the line, though not 
until the very last train had passed. I then crept up 
the road to Thielt, using the utmost caution and 
momentarily expecting to see the grey uniforms of the 
Uhlans ahead of me. On reaching the outskirts of 
the town, I there again came upon that strange, 
deserted aspect to which I have previously referred as 
infallibly indicating the near approach of the enemy. 
There was not a soul to be seen either in the streets or 
houses, and, in fact, I seemed to have entered a 
veritable *‘ City of the Dead.’’ Quite frankly, I didn’t 
like my position at all, and it was one thing to obtain 
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a view of the enemy in the open country at a reason- 
able distance, but quite a different matter to have to 
meet them at a street corner in a deserted town. 

My orders, however, were “‘to go on until I met 
them,’’ or, at any rate, to ascertain whether or not 
they had yet reached Thielt. I therefore crept on until 
I reached the corner of the central square and there 
halted. I remember deciding to wait awhile before 
crossing the square, as several roads lead into it from 
various directions, and I was uncertain by which of 
them the leading patrols of the enemy might be 
expected to appear. At that time I was still somewhat 
inexperienced, but I had nevertheless sufficient ele- 
mentary intelligence to avoid passing a road up which 
the enemy might arrive and so cut off my retreat. The 
machine-gun was loaded and ready for action, and my 
first manceuvre on reaching the square was to turn the 
car round so that it faced the right way and was ready 
for a hurried departure. The car was then drawn in 
on to the pavement close under the last house, leaving 
only the low back portion projecting beyond the corner. 
It was on that part of the car, however, that the gun 
at that time was mounted. It therefore commanded 
the whole square, whilst I myself and the engine were 
sheltered by the wall of the house. 

Having taken up this strategic and commanding 
position, I then lit a cigarette and waited. It was just 
4.20 a.m., and as I was due at Roulers again at 8, I 
could not afford to wait more than ten minutes before 
starting on my return journey. The minutes passed 
very slowly, and the inhabitants of the town gave no 
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sign of their existence, though there must have been 
many of them in hiding in the houses. I had, however, 
made up my mind that I would not be tempted into the 
open square, and | patiently remained in my carefully 
selected position to observe any development which 
might occur. 

After an anxious wait of about five minutes, a clatter 
of hoofs was heard on the stones at the far end of the 
square, and a party of Uhlans suddenly appeared. 
There were not more than ten of them and they were 
riding at a foot’s pace. They first glanced round the 
square, without observing the end of my car, and then 
rode straight up to the Maine. The party came in 
on the road from Ghent, which is at the far end of the 
square, into which, however, a good many other 
roads also lead from various directions. On reaching 
the Maine, about halfway down the square, the leader 
of the party dismounted and went inside the building, 
accompanied by several of his men. At that moment, 
the head of a considerable column of cavalry appeared 
debouching from the Ghent road. This party rode up 
as far as the centre of the square, opposite the Maine, 
where they formed up and halted. This body appeared 
to consist of at least a squadron of Uhlans, and their 
leader also dismounted and entered the Maire. 

Whilst I was anxiously watching these manceuvres, 
uncertain what to do, but very thankful that my engine 
was still running, a third party suddenly entered the 
square from the north, by the road which comes from 
Bruges. These gentlemen were very much nearer to 
me than the others, and, arriving as they did at a 
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different angle, they saw my car at once. Before any- 
thing else had time to happen, I then just let in my 
clutch and fairly ran away, going at a speed which took 
me safely out of the town, long before any of them 
had time to dismount or to fire at me. 

I have often thought over this incident in the light 
of later experiences. It is an extremely illuminating 
one, as illustrating the natural repugnance which every- 
one experiences with respect to opening fire upon 
people who are not looking and are ignorant of one’s 
presence. There were several minutes, after those 
Germans first arrived in the square, during which I 
could have fired upon them with perfect impunity and 
murderous effect. Yet, in their complete ignorance of 
my presence, it never entered my head to do so. In 
explanation of this, it must be remembered that this 
was only October, 1914, and before the fighting at 
Ypres. Had the same position recurred later on, I 
have little doubt that I should have opened fire without 
hesitation and have cleared the square before taking to 
my heels. I also am very well aware that my safety 
on many subsequent occasions was due to my having 
overcome that natural ‘‘ reluctance to shoot,’’ of which 
this incident affords such a striking example. 

On the return journey from Thielt to Roulers, I 
passed many more stragglers of the 7th Division and 
again exhorted them to “‘hurry,’’ assuring them that 
I had actually seen the Uhlans in considerable force 
in Thielt, and that they would stand small chance of 
getting away if they loitered. There is little doubt, 
however, that most, if not all the men whom I saw 
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on the road that morning fell into the enemy's 
hands. 

On reaching Roulers I found a very different state 
of things from that which had existed there when I 
had left little more than two hours earlier. The trans- 
port had all departed, but, although the Place 
presented an indescribable chaos of litter of all descrip- 
tions, no troops were to be seen. Nor, apparently, 
had anything been left behind which could be of any 
value to the enemy. 

I took the main road which runs due south from 
Roulers to Menin, and, turning to my right about 
2 miles out of the town, went on through Moorslede 
and Zonnebeke to Ypres. As I progressed, the road 
became increasingly obstructed by military transport 
and artillery, so that it was not without difficulty that 
I succeeded in rejoining my brother in the great square 
of Ypres at 10 a.m. There he was carefully observing 
the arrival of the troops in the ancient city which their 
subsequent heroic defence was to render so famous for 
ever. 
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CHAPTER Ill 
THE BIRTH OF THE SALIENT 


HE great square at Ypres on the morning of 

October 14th presented one of the most interest- 
ing scenes that it would be possible to imagine.’ The 
square itself, with its old paving stones and ancient 
buildings, has for centuries been renowned as among 
the choicest examples of medieval architecture. One 
entire end of it consisted of the great Cloth Hall, 
which dated from A.D. 1201, and was looked upon as a 
veritable gem even in old Belgium, which contains so 
many beautiful and ancient buildings. Into this great 
square, on that cold and foggy morning, was pouring 
the transport and artillery of our retreating army corps. 
The first of the cavalry division was also then arriving, 
and the rumble of the guns and waggons with the 
clatter of the horses on the stones raised a pande- 
monium which went echoing back and forth among the 
high old houses until one could hardly hear oneself 
speak. 

The clouds were very low, and the top of the cathe- 
dral spire was hardly visible in the mist. Suddenly, 
above the rumble of the wheels, the monotonous drone 
of an aeroplane was heard. The machine was evidently 
flying very low and rapidly approaching the square. 
Every head was instantly thrown back and every eye 
searched the sea of cloud above us to catch sight of 
the approaching aircraft, which all realized was in all 
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probability an enemy. No explanation was needed as 
to the danger, for a few bombs in that stone-paved 
and crowded square could not fail to have caused a 
terrible disaster. At last, in the mist the faint shadowy 
form of an aeroplane could be made out, and the un- 
mistakable outline of a German Taube became dis- 
tinguishable. 

No order of any kind was given, but with one accord 
every rifle was raised and such a roar of musketry 
and machine-gun fire broke out as those ancient build- 
ings had never heard before. The machine swerved 
to the west and dropped no bomb ; it, however, began 
at once to come down itself, amidst a roar of cheers 
which it did one good to hear. I could see the Germans 
in the machine and required no order as to what to 
do, for well I knew that we needed these two men 
‘‘alive.’’ Leaping into my car, I made off in the 
direction they had taken, hoping to keep them im sight 
until they came down. I was not the only one to go 
after them, for, as I left by one corner of the square, 
Commander Samson, R.N., left by the other. The 
plane came lower and lower as it cleared the town, 
but, unfortunately for me, it swerved to the north 
towards Samson, who eventually came up to it where 
it had landed, 2 miles away by the side of a wood. The 
machine was then empty, and the occupants had evi- 
dently escaped into the wood. A search party was at 
once organized and the wood surrounded, with the 
result that in the afternoon the two Germans were 
brought into Headquarters as prisoners. 

We then learned that they had expected to find 
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Ypres still in German hands, and had had the surprise 
of their lives when they found themselves greeted by 
such a tremendous volume of rifle and machine-gun 
fire. As a matter of fact, we were very lucky to get 
them, for, as far as we could see, only one bullet had 
hit the machine. That bullet, however, had struck 
a really vital part, as it had severed the petrol pipe 
and instantly put the motor out of action. It would 
be interesting to calculate, when one bullet only out 
of thousands hits the target, what the chances may be 
against that one bullet hitting so small and so vital 
an organ as the little petrol pipe. That is what hap- 
pened, however, and everyone felt quite unduly en- 
couraged, as the luck was most certainly on our side 
that morning. 

On reaching Ypres, the ite were extended to 
form the left of our line, and when the 7th Division 
arrived late in the afternoon they formed the right 
wing, the whole force covering the town of Ypres, 
and preparing to extend to join hands with the French 
and Belgians on the left between Ypres and the sea, 
and with our own 3rd Army Corps on the right as soon 
as they came up from the Aisne. In the meanwhile, 
the order was to turn at last and to hold our ground 
at all cost. 

We slept the first night at Ypres in an old-fashioned 
hotel in the great square, and the next day I was 
instructed to look round the country. west of the town 
for a suitable house for the Corps Commander and his 
staff to occupy, as our Headquarters were to be shifted 
to Poperinghe, which lies 7 or 8 miles west of Ypres. 
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I drove round the country next day and found a 
chateau, called Lovie, about 14 miles out of Poperinghe. 
This was a magnificent house, a large, white, and 
very ornate building in a park, and it would have 
suited us well, but, unfortunately, the Baron to whom 
it belonged, with the Baroness and a whole family of 
children of various ages, were still living there and 
refused to turn out. There was plenty of room, but 
we had no time for the requirements of polite society, 
and many were the frowns on tired and anxious soldier 
faces when we had to endure a formal dinner with our 
hosts that night, during which we were served with 
interminable courses and waited upon, I remember, 
by footmen in livery with ‘‘ white gloves.’’ 

Next day I was told to get another house in 
Poperinghe itself, as near as possible to a certain 
convent school, which was to be the official Head- 
quarters of the 4th Corps. On examining the houses 
near the convent there was only one which appeared 
to meet our requirements, and that was shut up. 
I therefore had recourse to the town authorities with 
a proper requisition to have it opened and handed over. 
I was told that we could not have the house, as it 
belonged to a prominent citizen who was away and 
had shut it up. This seemed to me to be rather 
strange, and, any way, it was very desirable that an 
official military requisition should receive more atten- 
tion. I therefore made inquiries, and ascertained that 
the house did indeed belong to a prominent citizen, 
but that the gentleman in question was a German and 
had only left two days previously. 
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I then returned to the Town Hall and notified the 
authorities that, as this house was the only suitable 
one for our purpose and they would not supply me 
with the keys, I should break it open and take posses- 
sion. They were aghast at such presumption, and 
when I left them to carry out my intention, I found 
myself accompanied by several Belgians who were 
evidently instructed to watch and to report what hap- 
pened. What happened was that I got a few men 
together and just broke into the house, as by that 
time it would have required a good deal more than 
the frowns of a few Belgians to have prevented my 
carrying out my instructions, which were to have the 
house ready that evening. However, it was ready, 
and we stopped there for ten eventful days. 

During the first days of our occupation of Ypres 
we were constantly discovering German spies, who 
had remained hidden in the town when we marched in. 
The methods which they employed to communicate 
with their own people were many and various, and 
doubtless in many cases escaped discovery. 

One instance, however, of intelligent observation on 
our part, which led to the defeat of the enemy’s plans, 
recurs to me, and demonstrates the value of observa- 
tion and reflection. 

One of our officers was walking across the great 
square at Ypres one morning when he observed a 
pigeon circling about overhead. He carefully watched 
the bird, which finally descended on the roof of one 
of the high old houses. It then strutted along the 
gutter until it found itself opposite a certain dormer 
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window of the attic. There it came to a halt, and a 
hand promptly appeared and drew the bird into the 
room. 

That house was carefully noted and report made, 
with the result that within an hour a party of military 
police paid it a visit, and in the attic were discovered 
a nice party of Germans with a fine collection of 
carrier pigeons, by means of which they had been main- 
taining regular communication with the enemy’s Head- 
quarters. This ingenious and very effective system of 
furnishing information, it is needless to record, they 
did not live to continue. 

About this time occurred an incident which is of 
peculiar interest in view of the things which actually 
happened after the war was over. I was not present 
on the particular occasion in question, but my brother 
was, and I have no doubt that the scene lost none of 
its intensely emotional interest through his graphic 
description. 

Events were moving quickly, and their future course 
was uncertain and difficult to foresee. Certain facts, 
however, were beyond dispute, and amongst them was 
the urgent necessity which existed that every possible 
means should be employed to keep up the spirits of 
the men. It was also highly desirable that feelings of 
confidence and friendship should be encouraged and 
fostered between our own troops and their French and 
Belgian comrades, whose assistance was of such great 
value. 

In these circumstances, camp-fire gatherings were 
organized upon every opportunity. On these occa- 
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sions, all the men off duty met to have a cheery 
evening together round the fire, and each member of 
either army who had any special gifts was expected 
to employ them for the entertainment of his comrades. 
My brother told me that he attended one of these 
camp-fire gatherings, at which a large number of men 
of all three armies were present. Each army in turn 
furnished a specially chosen repesentative to dance 
or to sing or to do what he could to contribute to the 
general entertainment. 

The French representative was particularly interest- 
ing, as he was evidently well used to addressing an 
audience. He commenced by announcing that he 
would tell of a dream which he had had within the 
last few days, which could not fail to interest them all. 
He dreamt, he said, that the war was over, and that 
he found himself one of a selected body of troops who 
were marching down the Champs Elysées as repre- 
sentatives of the victorious armies. Many thousands 
of people were present, the streets being blocked by 
immense crowds, and each window and balcony being 
adorned with flags and packed with eager onlookers. 

When the head of the column entered the great 
avenue, it was greeted by a deafening roar of welcome. 
This great wave of cheers rolled down the long hill in 
front of them as they advanced, and bore evidence of 
the eagerness of the public to express their feelings 
of relief that the war at last was ended, and of their 
overwhelming desire to do honour to the victorious 
armies. , 

As the troops marched on, however, they became 
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aware that on their approach the cheers died down, 
and that a strange silence fell and spread all through 
that great assembly of their countrymen. The dreamer 
looked up in astonishment to ascertain what could be 
the cause of such a sudden change in the attitude of 
that vast concourse of spectators. He then saw, he 
said, a sight which brought a lump to his throat and 
a mist to his eyes. The cheering crowd were cheering 
no longer, they were still and silent, for they were on 
their knees, whilst heads were bent and eyes were wet, 
so that the troops actually passed in a hushed silence 
that was ten thousand times more impressive than the 
joyful acclamations which had preceded it. 

This dream was related in October, 1914, but when 
the war at last was over and the troops did actually 
march in triumph down that famous avenue, my 
brother rode with them. He has told me that on that 
great day, the dream which he had heard four long 
years before came true in every detail. The cheers 
did die down as the troops passed, the people did kneel, 
and there were no eyes in that great crowd that had 
not tears in them. 

I shall always consider that that dream, which so 
accurately foretold the future, is the most wonderful 
thing of which I have ever heard, and it is impossible 
not to appreciate the beauty of the sentiment which 
inspired the dream and lay behind the spontaneous 
action of the crowd on the great day itself. The 
cheers were for the victorious armies who were there 
to hear them ; the silence and the tears and the rever- 
ence were for the men who were not there, but who 
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lay in their widely scattered graves in all parts of the 
land. There can be none so void of sentiment as to 
fail to realize that reverent silence and tears are the 
natural and fitting tribute, and indeed the only one, 
which nations can properly pay to their dead who have 
given their lives for their country. 

In the meanwhile, my brother had been to Haze- 
brook to meet the Commander-in-Chief, and our troops 
were to hold their positions before Ypres until the 
remainder of our army could come up into line with 
them. We were at this time receiving reports of the 
massing of troops by the Germans, who were advanc- 
ing on Ypres from both the north and east in great 
force. The remnants of the Belgian Army were 
between us and the sea in the neighbourhood of Dix- 
mude and the Forest of Houthulst, and four French 
cavalry divisions had come up on our left under General 
de Mitry. These were my old friends of whom I had 
seen so much when they were commanded by General 
Sordét at Le Cateau and after. They had passed our 
left flank and gone on farther north, in the direction 
of Cortemark. My brother was most anxious to know 
how they were progressing, as he knew they would 
soon meet strong forces of the advancing Germans. 
I therefore received orders to go up to Cortemark to 
see what was happening to them. 

This was an interesting day and was the only time 
when expecting to meet the enemy—except when 
going to meet Mr. Churchill at Antwerp—that I ever 
took anyone with me in the car. This time, however, 
at his special request, I did take an officer of our ‘‘ In- 
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telligence ’’ Staff who was anxious to see a “‘scrap.”’ 
We took an ample supply of ammunition, and went 
north through Poelcappelle and Staden. We passed 
one division of French Territorials, who did not impress 
us with any great confidence as to their ability to 
protect our flank against the powerful forces which 
were advancing against it. We kept on, however, in 
search of the cavalry until, on approaching the Corte- 
mark-Roulers road, we at last could hear heavy rifle 
fire in front, though no artillery was in action. 

South of the road we fell in with several French 
cavalry supports and learned from them that two of 
their four divisions were dismounted and extended in 
the open country beyond the road, endeavouring to 
‘hold up ’’ the Germans who were advancing in force 
along the whole front. In particular the enemy were 
concentrated in a wood about a mile north of the road 
at a place called Haasakhiel, from whence came the 
heavy firing which we could hear. 

My orders were to find out what was happening ; I 
therefore kept on to the road, and, crossing it, went 
up a narrow sunken lane to an isolated cottage with 
a garden which was right in the firing line, and was 
only separated from the wood by a great open field of 
turnips about half a mile across. Here things were 
quite warm, and, at the time we reached the place, the 
dismounted cavalry did not look as if they were doing 
much good and were certainly falling back over the 
mile or more of front which was visible on either side of 
the cottage. 

The Germans must have been in force in the wood, 
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as the rifle fire was heavy, but they seemed to be raw 
troops, as their aim was very bad and casualties were 
few. I would not go into the cottage as I expected 
guns to open at any moment, when the cottage would 
of course be the first and easiest target. We drove 
into the garden, however, and, turning the car round 
to be ready for a swift retreat, I opened fire on the 
edge of the wood from behind some bushes. I must 
have “‘pasted’’ the edge of the wood with quite 
2,000 rounds when I observed the high turnips in 
front of me to be moving in rather a suspicious manner, 
and I therefore turned the gun on them and gave them 
a good peppering also. 

In open fighting, turnips are horrible things to have 
in front of you, almost as bad as standing corn or a 
wood, for it is impossible to see anyone crawling 
through them. I therefore kept sprinkling my bullets 
about all over the field in the hope that some of the 
enemy would show themselves and offer me a reason- 
able target. I saw no one, however, though the move- 
ments in the turnips came ever nearer, and more and 
more bullets kept hitting the cottage close to me with 
most unpleasant smacks. I then missed the ‘* Intel- 
ligence ’’ officer who had come with me, and became 
aware that the dismounted line of cavalry had also 
disappeared and had fallen back to the road some 
quarter of a mile behind me. It was therefore certainly 
‘‘time to go,’’ and, jumping into my car, I drove out 
from behind my bushes and down the narrow sunken 
lane up which we had come. 

As I came out from my hiding-place, many grey 
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figures rose up in the turnips, some within not more 
than 50 yards of me, and the air was most unpleasantly 
full of the peculiarly whistling ‘* pings ’’ which bullets 
leave behind them. I remember that drive down that 
sunken lane very well, as it was a very nasty one, and 
in those days I was full of pride and folly and wouldn't 
stoop down, nor would I drive very fast, although I 
was dying to do both those things. The lane also, as 
I got farther back, was fairly crowded with dismounted 
cavalry, proceeding for the most part on their hands 
and knees, so as to keep under cover of the banks. 
The banks, however, were no use to me, ‘‘ cocked 
up ’’ as I was in my car, so that the whole line could 
see me and shoot at me. It was well indeed that they 
were bad marksmen, and that a car moving at even 20 
miles an hour is no easy target. Although my pace 
constantly increased until 1 was going my best, I still 
feel that I was lucky and that | stopped longer behind 
those bushes than was at all wise. Some way down 
the road for home I picked up our Intelligence officer, 
and a little farther on we stopped and climbed a hay- 
stack to see the Germans come over the road. This 
they very soon did, and we then made for Ypres to 
report that the enemy were advancing at a rate which 
would clear the country of opposition over a distance of 
10 miles a day, and that there were no troops on that 
flank which were capable of holding up the advance, 
although we had neither seen nor heard any German 
artillery support. 

The very next day I got orders to go back again 
and report how far the French cavalry had retired, 
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where they were, and what they were doing. Infor- 
mation as to the movements of the French Territorial 
division was also required. This time I left the main 
road beyond Westroosebeck and cut across the fields 
to a beautiful old moated chateau which I knew of. 
This chateau stands right out in the fields with no 
proper road leading to it. 1 had visited it before and 
knew the owner, and that he was then in residence 
there with his wife. As he had entertained me on 
a previous occasion, I wished to make a point of warn- 
ing him that it was time for him to leave, and that 
it would be wise for him to take his valuable old 
pictures with him, as his beautiful chateau would in 
all probability be selected by the German General as 
his future Headquarters. 

I arrived about 10 o’clock, and drove over the moat 
into the garden, where I found the owner having break- 
fast. He was much concerned at my news, and told 
me his wife was still in bed and that she refused to 
believe that it was necessary for them to run away. 
He begged me to come with him up to her bedroom 
to explain the position to her myself, as she would 
then doubtless get up and get away. This I did, and 
it was an experience which I shall never forget, as the 
lady lay in her gorgeous bed in her sumptuous apart- 
ment, beautifully ‘‘ got up’’ in the finest silks and 
laces. The only effect that I could observe as being 
produced by my statement that the Germans would be 
there in a few hours, was that she called for a glass of 
brandy and then settled herself even more firmly in 
the recesses of her ample bed, being evidently quite 
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determined to await the enemy’s arrival in that strategic 
position. 

This attitude of hers reminded me irresistibly of 
a story which was told at Ypres at that time with 
respect to the convent there. The Mother Superior 
having been warned one evening by the authorities that 
the enemy might occupy the convent before morning 
and that it was advisable for the nuns to depart, called 
them together in the chapel and there addressed them. 
She told them that if the enemy occupied the convent 
the sisters would be in great danger. This they could 
appreciate from the experiences of Sister Agnes (an 
old nun still amongst them and who had been in a 
convent which was raided by the enemy in the war 
of 1870), with whose experiences they were all familiar. 
She therefore considered that the proper course was 
for them all to remain in the chapel and to pass the 
night in prayer. 

Towards morning (prayers having continued all 
night and there still being no signs of the enemy) .it 
was suggested and agreed that at least Sister Agnes 
might retire to bed, as she was both old and infirm. 
When, however, instructions to that effect were con- 
veyed to the old lady she stoutly resisted, saying that, 
although it was many years ago, she still remembered 
the previous occasion very well, and was on no account 
going to her cell where she might quite possibly be 
‘‘ overlooked ’’ by the enemy ! 

From the chateau I went on due north, and very 
soon came upon the usual indications of the enemy's 
approach. It was a long time, however, before I 
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succeeded in finding any of the French cavalry, though 
I did eventually find a patrol of them between Werchem 
and Dixmude. They told me that there were five 
French cavalry divisions in that part of the country, 
but that they had all ‘‘retired,’’ and that I should 
find their Headquarters in the Forest of Houthulst 
some ten miles farther south. Having received this 
very illuminating information, I started to hunt for the 
French Territorial division. 

I eventually found them in the neighbourhood of the 
hill of Staden, about 2 miles in front of the forest 
where the cavalry were. I had a good look at them, 
but they did not impress me at all. They were most 
respectable elderly gentlemen with far too much hair 
on their faces and flesh on their abdomens to give one 
much confidence in their active service potentialities. 
They were, however, very busy preparing trenches 
and a position on the hill. I examined their “‘ posi- 
tion,’’ which was quite well “‘sited.’’ Their trenches, 
however, were by no means calculated to afford the 
amount of cover needed by their somewhat ample 
persons. What impressed me even more, however, 
was that, whilst a certain amount of perfunctory 
digging was going on, a vast quantity of transport 
waggons remained in close attendance on the working 
parties. All these waggons, moreover, were turned 
facing to the rear and were prepared for instant 
retreat, which argued ill for any serious resistance 
being offered to the powerful forces which were even 
then advancing against them. 

Leaving the infantry, I went still farther back to 
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find the cavalry ; the usual ‘“‘rdéle’’ of providing out- 
posts during open operations having on this occasion 
apparently been abandoned by the mounted troops. 
On reaching the forest, I was directed to a certain 
inn, where I eventually found General de Mitry, who 
occupied a proud position in that the whole French 
Cavalry Corps of five regular divisions were under his 
orders. He was an excellent commander in every 
way and was in despair at the whole outlook, 
and more particularly at the position and attitude of 
his own troops. I explained my mission and asked 
him what his very large body of cavalry were doing. 
At this question his very natural reserve, in referring 
to the troops under his command, broke down com- 
pletely, and he danced about with a wealth of gesticula- 
tion and a variety of forcible expressions which were 
typically French. Amongst all the descriptive phrases 
of which he made use, one somewhat vulgar but most 
realistic one remains embedded in my memory, and 
that was ‘‘ Nom de Dieu, ils foutent le camp,’’ a polite 
translation of which would be, ‘‘ By God, they are 
running away.’ Things must have got to a pretty 
pass before a general of his calibre could deliver him- 
self officially of such a devastating statement. I there- 
fore asked no more questions, but made the best of my 
way back to Headquarters to report that our left flank 
might very shortly be expected to be ‘‘in the air.’’ 
My news was received with grave anxiety, and that 
night in the old Cloth Hall at Ypres the decision was 
come to that, in the absence of adequate forces, it 
had once more become necessary to employ that 
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ancient means of resistance which in days gone by 
has on more than one occasion proved the salvation 
of the Low Countries. The Belgian authorities were 
therefore summoned and a conference was held, with 
the result that that night the orders were given to 
‘‘open the dykes.’’ This meant that in a few hours 
the low-lying Valley of the Yser, from about 3 miles 
west of Ypres to the sea at Nieuport, would be inun- 
dated, and that about 12 miles of water would in future 
assist in protecting our very vulnerable left flank. 

This operation was commenced that night, and, 
although a considerable time elapsed before the water 
reached its full extent, it proved of the greatest service, 
and the country in question remained under water, I~ 
believe, until the end of the war. The decision was, 
however, taken only just in time, as, owing to the 
slowness with which the water accumulated, the 
Germans had already established batteries and trenches 
on ground which the inundations eventually covered 
before the water reached that ground. In the end, 
those positions had of course to be evacuated, and I 
remember well many months later seeing a German 
heavy battery standing forlorn and forsaken in the 
water, in which position it remained for years, and it 
may even be there still for aught I know. 

This was the position on October 20th, when the 
1st Army Corps, under Sir Douglas Haig, began to 
reach our line and to reinforce our left. Their arrival 
was not a moment too early, as, had it been delayed 
by even a day, the history of Europe as we know it 
might have taken a very different course. 
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This being a personal narrative, it is necessary here 
to relate a somewhat unfortunate experience which 
happened to me at this time, and which seemed likely 
to effectually prevent my further participation in the 
campaign and to confine my utility to the fertilization 
of a small portion of Belgium by means of my mortal 
remains. It was, I think, on returning to my modest 
quarters in our house at Poperinghe after my expedi- 
tion to the French cavalry that this unfortunate inci- 
dent occurred. I do not know and am not prepared 
to offer an opinion as to whether or not my misfortune 
was a forerunner of the many deliberate “‘ booby traps ’’ 
which the Germans set for us later in the war. In the 
light of subsequent experiences, however, it looks very 
much as if that was the case. The facts were as 
follows. 

On arrival at our Headquarters house at Poperinghe, 
late at night and very tired, I obtained some food and 
some whisky and went off to my room to eat and rest. 
I poured out some whisky, and, seeing a bottle of 
Vichy water on the mantelpiece, I poured what was 
providentially quite a small quantity of it into the 
whisky and drained it off at one gulp. I thought the 
whisky appeared to be pretty bad and very strong, 
but I ate my food and got into bed and went to sleep. 

Next morning I felt very bad indeed, with a green 
sweat breaking out all over me. I got up, however, 
and drove into Ypres to be ready for any duty which 
might fall to my lot. Once at my post outside the 
Cloth Hall, I collapsed entirely, and, saying nothing 
to anyone, coiled myself up in my little car and pulled 
the waterproof sheet over the top. I can’t now re- 
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member who it was who came to find me with some 
orders, but whoever it was, one sight of my face was 
enough, as he asked me at once, ‘‘ What the devil 
is the matter ?’’ and followed that up by saying, ‘‘ You 
look like death.’’ That was fairly encouraging, and 
my reply wasn’t much better, for J said, ‘‘ And I feel 
just that way.”’ 

Well, doctors were produced and I was taken im- 
mediately back to Poperinghe, where the bottle of 
Vichy in my room was examined and found to contain 
a carbolic disinfectant of extraordinary strength. On 
that discovery, I was stomach-pumped and dosed with 
all conceivable and inconceivable purgatives, and it 
was not till two or three days later that a very green- 
looking and tottering shadow took the little gun-car 
out again. 

In the meanwhile, the rst Army Corps had come up 
to the west of Ypres, and several French divisions were 
also coming into the line near there, whilst the 3rd 
Cavalry Division (General Byng’s) was to move from 
the left flank of the 7th Division to the nght, and 
there to extend to connect with General Allenby’s 
cavalry corps, which was coming up on our right in 
the direction of Messines, but with which no direct 
contact had yet been obtained. 

This, then, was the general position at the com- 
mencement of the great struggle which is known as 
the first Battle of Ypres, which by general consent is 
allowed to have been the hardest fought as well as the 
most vitally important engagement of the British 
forces during the whole war. 
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T was about October 2oth that the rst Army Corps, 

under Sir Douglas Haig, began to reach the line 
on the left of the 3rd Cavalry Division, between Ypres 
and the Forest of Houthulst. On the left of the 1st 
Corps were the French cavalry and the remnants of the 
Belgian Army. The idea at this time was that the 
1st Army Corps should push forward in the direction 
of Bruges. In accordance with this plan, Sir Douglas 
Haig upon the 21st, supported by the French cavalry 
and the French Territorial divisions, attacked the 
enemy in the neighbourhood of Poelcappelle. As the 
attack developed, it soon became evident that it was 
confronted by large German forces which had advanced 
from the north through Thorout and Roulers, and little 
or no progress was made. 

In the meanwhile, on the right of the 7th Division, 
a considerable gap in the line existed until a junction 
could be effected with General Allenby’s cavalry corps 
to the south in the direction of Messines, upon which 
place the cavalry corps was advancing. In order to 
fill this gap and to join up with the cavalry corps, the 
3rd Cavalry Division, under General Byng, was 
ordered to move from the left flank of the 7th Division 
to prolong the line to the right and to extend to meet 
Allenby’s cavalry. My own orders were to go with 
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General Byng’s division, and to try and get in touch 
with the other cavalry. 

In order to enable the reader to understand the con- 
ditions obtaining at this time in the open country to 
the south and south-east of Ypres, a few words of 
explanation are necessary. It will be realized that as 
the 4th Corps retreated from Bruges and the Ist and 
Cavalry Corps arrived to support them from the south, 
the German cavalry which was scattered about the 
country between the two British forces was in danger 
of being surrounded and captured. 

In many instances parties of them actually dispersed 
and took to the woods, of which many existed in the 
neighbourhood of Kemmel and Ploegstreet. The 
roads leading south and south-east from Ypres were 
also everywhere barricaded and held by German cavalry 
pickets, which rendered it extremely difficult to estimate 
in what strength the enemy might be behind these out- 
posts. Such was the position when General Byng 
started to feel his way to the south and to extend the 
line in order to effect a junction with our own cavalry 
corps. 

I joined him that morning at Wytchaete, and we 
then proceeded from that place in the direction of 
Kemmel. On the hill at Kemmel at that time stood 
a monument which was soon afterwards destroyed, 
but which then formed a prominent landmark visible 
from all parts of the surrounding country. It was 
thought that from that position a good view could be 
obtained which would enable us to locate the enemy, 
and possibly also our own cavalry to the south of us. 
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On reaching the cross-roads at Kemmel, a party there- 
fore proceeded to the monument some # of a mile away 
on the hill-top, and I received instructions to strike 
away to the south-east to see what was going on in 
that direction. This I did, and drove away up a farm 
track leading over the ridge in the direction of Wulver- 
ingham and Messines. 

I was then already a considerable distance in advance 
of our own line, and I remember thinking, as I arrived 
on the sky-line at the top of the ridge, what an ex- 
tremely conspicuous and undesirable position I was in. 
All the usual signs of the enemy’s vicinity were to be 
observed, and not a sound of any kind was to be heard. 
I could see a long way, over open country to the south 
and to the east in the direction of Messines ; but all was 
still and I could detect no movement of any kind, nor 
could I see any farm workers or stock in the fields 
anywhere. At the same time, I was uncomfortably 
conscious that, situated as I was on the sky-line, my 
car could not fail to be clearly visible to every observer 
for miles around me. In those circumstances I decided 
without much hesitation that it was high time to turn 
and go back to report. That, however, proved to be 
an excessively long and difficult operation. The little 
farm track I was following was very narrow, with no 
fence on either side but only deep and boggy cultivated 
fields. The surface of the track, moreover, was of 
clay, which had been rendered slippery to the last 
degree by the rains of the previous week. The result 
of these conditions was that, when I started to turn 
my car in the narrow track, the wheels went round 
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without obtaining any “‘bite’’ on the slippery surface, 
and the car would not move at all. This would have 
been an unpleasant predicament even if it had occurred 
in a sheltered position, but, happening as it did in such 
an exposed situation, I was sorely tempted to leave the 
car and to return on foot. 

It is well, however, for the man who goes first to 
have some resource, and, whilst I was impressing that 
fact on my mind, I saw a heap of gravel some 150 yards 
ahead of me by the roadside. This material had evi- 
dently been brought there for the purpose of remaking 
the clay road, and in a moment I was out of the car 
and hurrying towards the spot. As I ran I divested 
myself of my leather overcoat, and, on arrival at the 
gravel heap, I spread the coat on the ground and filled 
it with as much gravel as I could carry. I then stag- 
gered back to the car with what seemed to be a ton of 
gravel on my back, and scattered it upon the road all 
round the car. I was then able to turn without much 
difficulty, and returned safely to report that I could 
see no enemy though there was every sign that he was 
not far off. 

On my return to the main road I found that General 
Byng had gone on in the direction of Neuve Eglise, 
and I came up with him at a little roadside café on 
the slope commanding the valley between the hill of 
Kemmel and the village of Neuve Eglise. There was 
no doubt that the enemy was holding the crest of the 
opposite hill, and our own line had not yet descended 
into the valley. The General therefore ordered some 
coffee in the little café, and, to my astonishment, 
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refused to partake of it in the house, but insisted that 
the table should be brought out mto the road. He 
then sat down to his coffee in full view both of the 
enemy’s line on the opposite hill and of our own men, 
who were then descending into the valley. This was 
done with the most complete unconcern in order that 
he might be in a position to observe the advance of our 
line. There was not the least suggestion of bravado, 
although it was obvious to everyone that he was offer- 
ing himself as a most exceptionally favourable target 
to the enemy. This is the spirit which distinguishes 
the true leader of men, and it is appreciated as an 
example by all ranks. It is, above all things, the un- 
affected simplicity with which such things are done 
which drives home their lesson. It also sets a standard 
for smaller men to live up to, and goes far towards 
creating that high ‘* morale ’’ without which no troops 
are capable of great achievements. 

My next instructions were to take the officer com- 
manding the artillery up the road in the direction of 
Neuve Eglise, so that he might observe which would 
be the best artillery positions should the ridge in front 
of us prove to be strongly held. I therefore drove him 
far enough down the slope to enable him to make his 
observations, and then returned with him so that he 
could report to the General. During this little trip, 
I observed some houses by the roadside in the valley 
which looked as if they might contain Germans. | 
also observed an isolated cottage halfway up the hill, 
and had no doubt that we should find a barricade 
across the road at the top of the rise. That, however, 
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could not actually be seen from where I was, on account 
of the trees, then in full leaf, which overhung the road 
on both sides. I then obtained General Byng’s per- 
mission to go up the road again by myself, to have a 
better and closer look at what lay in front of us. 

On starting upon this, which proved to be the most 
sensational trip in a car which I have ever experienced, 
I had 5,000 rounds in the car and my gun was mounted 
upon the front mounting. By the time I started even- 
ing was falling, and under the trees in the road it was 
already difficult to see distinctly. The open country, 
however, was clearly visible for several miles on either 
hand. I went slowly and carefully down the hill till 
I came in sight of the houses in the valley on the left- 
hand side of the road. There was no sound of any 
sort, but the houses appeared to me as if they had 
very lately been occupied, as several of the windows 
and doors were open, which seemed to indicate that 
the occupants had beaten a hasty retreat. 

The houses were the ordinary type of two-storied 
Belgian cottages, the upper floors being in the nature 
of attics and the front of the upper story being faced 
with tiles in which were dormer windows. Several of 
these were open and seemed to be the very places 
where machine-gunners would place their guns so as 
effectually to command the road. I therefore halted 
about 250 yards away and peppered all the windows 
in turn, the bullets making a terrible noise as they 
hit and smashed the tiles. There was, however, no 
response, and, after waiting a few minutes, I very 
slowly and cautiously crept up the road between the 
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thick hedges and overhanging trees on either side. 
My gun was trained all the time on the isolated cottage 
halfway up the hill, ready to fire on the least sign of 
its being in enemy occupation. 

Just before reaching the cottage the hill became 
steeper, and, as I breasted the ascent, I at last could 
see up the road before me, which I had not before been 
able to do on account of the overhanging trees. | 
then saw what I had been expecting to see every 
moment—namely, a most forbidding-looking barricade 
extending right across the road. As that came in 
sight, I instantly swung the car sharply to the left 
alongside the cottage, and stopped completely shel- 
tered behind the wall. In this position I waited until 
I was quite convinced that under the thick trees in 
the dusk of the evening I had not been seen. I then 
got out my field-glasses and had a good look at the 
barricade, which was just at the crest of the hill. I 
have since ascertained, by measurements taken more 
than four years later, that its position was exactly 
160 yards from the cottage wall behind which my car 
was drawn up. 

The barricade was an earthen breastwork about 
4 feet 6 inches high, and evidently afforded a good 
cover from anything except artillery fire. It was con- 
structed in two portions, one being in advance of and 
overlapping the other, so as to allow of a vehicle pass- 
ing through it, whilst at the same time it presented 
a complete and easily defensible obstacle to any hostile 
advance up the road. 

Having taken stock of this very modern form of 
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defence, I next swept the country to the right of the 
road with my glasses. I at once made out small 
parties of our own men descending the hill on the right 
of the road, the nearest of them being about a mile 
away. The men were taking advantage of all the 
cover that was to be obtained from the hedges, trees, 
etc., in order that they might remain as long as pos- 
sible invisible to the enemy on the crest of the opposite 
hill. On the hill lay the large village of Neuve Eglise, 
dominated by a church with a great square tower from 
the summit of which the whole surrounding country 
must have been plainly visible. On the top of this 
tower I could plainly see a large party of Germans 
with a quantity of machine-guns, which augured ill for 
the successful advance of our men when they were 
discovered by the enemy. 

My next action was to dismount my machine-gun 
from the front gun-mounting and to transfer it to the 
mounting on the rear of the car. I then gently backed 
the car until the rear end projected from behind the 
wall of the cottage and the gun thus effectually com- 
manded the barricade. Having completed this opera- 
tion unobserved, I then squatted down behind the gun 
and awaited the next turn of events. 

In a very few moments a German officer of Uhlans © 
strolled out from the barricade, and, leaning against 
the bank at the roadside, examined the country to the 
south through his field-glasses in the same way that 
I had done a few moments before. He doubtless 
observed our men advancing as I had already done, 
and he then called out something which I could not 
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hear to his men who had remained in their positions 
behind the barricade. A motor-cyclist immediately 
appeared with his cycle, and the officer then showed 
him the parties of our advancing troops which he had 
observed. At the same time he made a gesture in the 
direction of the church, which indicated unmistakably 
his desire that the cyclist should go and warn the 
German gunners of our men’s advance. 

During this short conversation, my gun was trained 
dead on the pair of them, and my finger trembling on 
the trigger. As the cyclist, with true German preci- 
sion, saluted his officer preparatory to departing on 
his errand, my gun rang out with equal precision and 
in deadly earnest, and I clenched my teeth and kept 
the shower of bullets going until they both were down 
and lay quite still. I then watched the barricade, 
ready to salute any head which showed over the top 
of it with a further deadly shower. The minutes 
passed, however, without there being any sign of a 
German, and presently I saw dust rising behind the 
barricade which indicated ‘‘Fritz’’ was probably 
retreating in some haste. 

I then swung my gun across on to the forward 
mounting, and drove straight at the barricade with 
my finger on the trigger and my heart in my mouth. 

My readers will doubtless observe from this incident 
how rapidly one’s education progresses in war time, 
for, on this occasion, I experienced no inclination to 
hesitate before firing, as I had done when the Germans 
lay at the mercy of my gun a few days previously in 
the square at Thielt. In both instances they were 
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entirely unaware of my presence, and the explanation 
of my instantly opening fire on this occasion is prob- 
ably to be found in the fact that, had that cyclist 
carried out his errand, our own men would have suf- 
fered heavily ; and that under these circumstances | 
had no compunction whatever in killing any number of 
Germans in order to insure the safety of our own troops. 

On approaching the barricade, it was easily seen 
that it had been deserted. Before reaching it, however, 
I passed the bodies of the officer and the cyclist, both 
of whom had been shot through and through. To 
make quite sure, I got out of my car and had a look 
at them, as, in case there had been any sign of life, I 
might have been able to do something for them. They 
had, however, both been killed instantly. I then cut off 
a new German overcoat from the back of the cycle, as 
it could be of no further service to its late owner, but 
would be very acceptable to me during the cold nights 
and long drives I was then experiencing. This coat 
I still have, and it now forms an interesting memento 
of an eventful day. 

The incidents, which have taken some time to write, 
in reality occupied only a few moments, and, on reach- 
ing the top of the hill after passing the barricade, the 
dust raised by the galloping German Uhlans was still 
hanging in the air and indicating their line of retreat. 
At the top of the hill the road from Kemmel falls at 
right angles into the main road from Messines to Neuve 
Eglise, the latter village and church being to the right. 
In that direction, however, I could see nothing of the 
machine-gun party, who had disappeared from the top 
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of the church tower the moment that I had opened 
fire. The Uhlans, however, had evidently gone to the 
left down the long slope in the direction of Messines, 
which place is 4 or 5 miles distant. 

Considerably encouraged by my success, I at once 
made off down the Messines road in pursuit of my 
Uhlans, in the hope that I might possibly be able to 
obtain some valuable information in that direction. 
The road at that time was good, and makes a long 
and gradual descent into the Valley of the Lys. I soon 
attained a very high rate of speed, even though driving 
with my left hand on the pistol stock of the gun, and 
it was not long before the party of which I was in 
pursuit came in sight. It was hard to estimate their 
numbers, as they left such a thick cloud of dust behind 
them, but there must have been at least fifty and more 
probably there were about a hundred of them. They 
were galloping at the utmost speed of their horses, 
and, as soon as I saw them in the distance, I opened 
fire in short bursts of less than a dozen consecutive 
rounds. I had not any hope of hitting them at the 
speed at which I was moving, but was determined to 
keep them ‘‘on the run,’’ as that was a spectacle 
which afforded me the utmost satisfaction. 

The speed of the car being great, I caught them up 
very rapidly, and at each burst of fire they rode harder 
and harder. I was, of course, well aware that I could 
not hope to chase them very far, and was preparing 
to halt and turn to make good my retreat, when sud- 
denly a horse in the rear of the galloping column was 
pushed off the road by the struggling crowd and fell 
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head over heels into a deep ditch by the roadside. The 
party was then about 100 yards ahead of the car, 
and I distinctly saw the horse turn completely over 
as he lost his footing and disappeared into what proved 
to be an exceptionally deep and muddy ditch. I im- 
mediately commenced to slow down, and as I did so 
could see all the four shoes of the horse glittering up 
in the air, indicating that he was on his back. No sign 
of the rider, however, was to be seen, and it was not 
until the car had stopped alongside the horse that | 
became aware that the rider lay underneath in the 
ditch with his leg pinned between the saddle and 
the bank. 

The man looked a miserable object, considerably 
shaken by his fall, very frightened, and perfectly 
harmless. I therefore proceeded first of all to turn 
my car round. Having done so, I took my pistol in 
my hand, and, getting out of the car, went up to the 
fallen enemy and signified that I intended to take him 
away in the car. To this he raised no objection, but 
made signs to me to pull him out from under the horse, 
which was wedged in the ditch and could not move, 
though its legs were kicking all the time, and its body 
was doubtless crushing its rider more severely with 
each kick that it gave. At some considerable risk of 
being kicked by the horse, I at last got hold of the 
man, and with a great effort pulled him out whilst the 
horse was struggling. This arduous feat was only 
accomplished because the man’s foot came out of his 
long boot, which remained pinned under the horse. 
The man himself was quite tame, but demonstrated a 
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strong desire to save his boot. This, however, I would 
not hear of, as I was well aware that it was time to 
be off, and my own position did not inspire me with 
any particular sense of security. 

I therefore indicated to Herr Prisoner, by an un- 
mistakable gesture of my pistol, that it would be well 
for him to get quickly into the little bucket seat of 
the car. We then started upon our road back to 
Ypres, and I sincerely hoped that if we found the 
barricade occupied at all it would be by our own 
troops. It was by this time quite dark, and, on reach- 
ing the barricade at the head of the Kemmel road, 
we found it unoccupied. We then drove very slowly 
down into the valley and up the opposite slope, and 
it was not until we reached the neighbourhood of the 
café, where the General had had his coffee, that we 
were challenged by the first of our sentries. 

Considerable sensation was caused at this first post 
by my appearance, as it was known that I had gone 
ahead and had not returned, and all pickets had been 
warned to keep a good lookout for me. This sensa- 
tion was in no way detracted from when it was observed 
that my mechanic’s seat was occupied by a real live 
Bosche. 

From our first post into Ypres was about 10 miles, 
and, in the dark that night, I was sorely tempted 
to kick my prisoner out and to leave him behind. All 
along the road were posts and pickets, and at each 
one, at the sight of the German in my car, rifles went 
to the shoulder before there was time to offer any 
explanations. A most unsafe and extremely un- 
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pleasant experience I found it to be, and it was con- 
stantly repeated on that very dark night when all posts 
had every reason to be “‘ jumpy ’’ and suspicious. 

At last, however, sometime after 11 p.m., we reached 
Ypres in safety. On driving into the great paved 
square before the old Cloth Hall, we found it lit up by 
the light of bonfires before which many troops were 
bivouacking for the night in the open. As we came in 
it was necessary to cross the square to reach the 
Cloth Hall, which was our Headquarters. There I 
was anxious to report, and there I could hand my 
prisoner over to the Intelligence Department. It was 
a somewhat difficult matter to pick our way through 
the bivouacs, and, as I was doing so, I became aware 
of a chorus of shouted questions and of sound of 
cheering which constantly grew as we crossed to the 
far side of the square. 

The little car and its gun were by that time pretty 
well known to the 4th Corps troops, and it had been 
reported that I had gone through the enemy’s line that 
afternoon. As night fell and I had not returned, many 
inquiries had been made as to where and when I had 
last been seen, so that the majority of the men were 
well aware that I was ‘‘ missing.’’ They were, there- 
fore, no doubt glad when the little grey car was seen 
threading its way through the fires. It was, however, 
chiefly the sight of the yards of empty ribbon hanging 
from the gun, which became visible as the car came 
closer and which showed that I had been doing some 
heavy firing, that excited them and started the cheer- 
ing. This was redoubled and became a regular roar 
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as we came near enough for them to distinguish the 
German prisoner alongside me. 

So great was the noise, in fact, that the window of 
my brother’s office on the first floor of the Cloth Hall 
was finally flung open and a voice asked, ‘‘ What is 
it?’’ This was answered by many shouts of, ‘‘ It’s 
all right, sir, he’s back and he’s got a prisoner.’’ It 
was a great day and a great night, and, having handed 
over my prisoner and got a good grip from my brother’s 
hand, I drove straight on to Poperinghe and had a 
good night’s rest without, on this occasion, drinking 
any of the ‘‘ Vichy ’’ water on the mantelpiece. 
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FTER moving from the left to the right flank of 
the 7th Division, General Byng established the 
Headquarters of his 3rd Cavalry Division at Zan- 
voorde, in the hope that Allenby’s cavalry would be 
able to come up into line on his right. I then made 
a further expedition in the little car in search of the 
cavalry corps and eventually met John Vaughan, who 
commanded the 3rd Cavalry Brigade of Allenby’s 
force, late one afternoon somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Kemmel Hill, which was our first direct con- 
tact with the right flank of the line. 

We then learnt that the advance of the cavalry corps 
was meeting with strenuous opposition from large 
German forces to the south of us, and that it was 
unable at the moment to advance any farther. This 
left the 1st and the 4th Corps holding an advance 
position in front of the town of Ypres. This position 
projected from the remainder of the line, and became 
known far and wide as “‘ The Salient.’’ It was, indeed, 
a very prominent and most important salient, with all 
the disadvantages which are peculiar to such positions, 
and against it were directed the continuous and deter- 
mined attacks of all the German forces which could be 
concentrated in that part of the Front. 

The very large forces which the enemy was able to 
collect for the purpose of attacking Ypres came as 
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a surprise to our Intelligence Department. So much 
was this the case that, at one time, instructions were 
actually received by the 4th Corps from G.H.Q. 
ordering an advance to be made in the direction of 
Menin ; it being at that time considered that the enemy 
could not be in any great force in that direction, and 
that it would be possible to capture and to hold the 
bridge over the Lys there, by which the heavy German 
reinforcements were constantly crossing the river. 
Our invaluable air patrols, however, told us a different 
story, and we learned from their reports that very large 
masses of the enemy were at that very moment advanc- 
ing upon Ypres both from the north and east. In these 
circumstances, no advance was carried out down the 
Menin road, and all our efforts were concentrated upon 
the strenuous and all-important task of defending the 
ground we then held before Ypres against the over- 
whelming forces which were being concentrated against 
us. 

There is no doubt that the unexpected strength of 
the enemy was due to their elaborate pre-war prepara- 
tions, as was proved by the fact that when their mobili- 
zation was complete, they still had arms and equipment 
left available for another 250,000 men. These men 
they had rapidly raised and armed, and it was these 
comparatively untrained troops which were now being 
pressed forward in such vast numbers upon that small 
band of heroes then standing with their backs to the 
wall in defence of the last remnant of Belgium and of 
the coast of the English Channel. The contrast 
between the German position and our own was very 
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marked ; for, although we were raising many men in 
England and elsewhere, we were unable to put them 
into the field, as no surplus arms existed with which to 
equip them. The great fight had therefore to be 
fought, and the ground held, by the troops then in 
the field. 

It was well indeed that those troops were the very 
flower of the British Army, and second to none in the 
world in training, in discipline, and in the highest 
quality of courage. The defence of the salient fell 
entirely on the 1st and 4th Corps in the early days 
of the battle, and the tremendous numerical odds 
which these troops were called upon to face caused 
their leaders the greatest possible anxiety. The rst 
_ Corps were heavily and continuously engaged for many 
anxious days by superior forces, and most gallantly 
held their ground in spite of losses which were without 
precedent in war. 

It is, however, particularly with the doings of the 
4th Corps that our story has to do, and upon them fell 
the heaviest burden of all. The front they were called 
upon to hold, from October 14th until the 27th, covered 
a distance of 8 miles, and every available man was in 
the line. Reserves were scarce, and the relief of hard- 
pressed units became impossible to carry out. The 
cavalry, dismounted and in the trenches all through 
this vital struggle, most gloriously maintained the 
highest traditions of their branch of the service. The 
infantry of the 7th Division were, however, by no 
means behind their cavalry comrades in skill, courage, 
and determination, and it will always be impossible to 
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decide where the greatest credit is due, when the 
courage and conduct of all must remain for ever a 
priceless record in the history of their country. 

Again and again the long, thin line was attacked, 
with the greatest determination and by immensely 
superior numbers, but, though it bent and wavered and 
recoiled, yet that line was never broken. The French, 
in the meanwhile, were hurrying up in support, and, 
though our own losses were heavy, those inflicted on 
the enemy were even more severe, for the British bull- 
dog ever held his ground and bit deep as he died where 
he stood. 

To illustrate in a simple manner the tremendous 
strain to which our troops were subjected, the follow- 
ing facts should be noted, as they will bring home to 
those who have no experience of war the true nature 
of the task which our men successfully carried out at 
such appalling cost. 

In the lines of the 7th Division, towards the end of 
October, when attacks were heavy and continuous, 
there was at one time actually available only one man 
to each seven yards of front. There was nothing 
behind them and the risk was immense; the men, 
however, were heroes one and all, and stood their 
ground and died there, and the line was held, though 
at the cost of many priceless lives of which no nation 
can ever afford the loss. 

As a contrast to that position, it is calculated that 
in the latter stages of the war the man-power in the 
trenches, and in reserve behind them, was seven men 
to one yard of trench. Whatever may have happened 
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later on therefore, let us never withhold from the men 
of the original force, who fought and died in the great 
fight at Ypres, that reverent appreciation which their 
courage and devotion deserve and command. 

From the 23rd onwards, the attacks on our lines 
became more and more frequent. They were pressed, 
home with the greatest possible determination, and the 
numbers of troops at the enemy’s disposal appeared 
constantly to increase. It was interesting to observe 
that these troops were evidently new to active service 
and inexperienced, though of their courage there could 
be no possible doubt. They were at this time in the 
habit of advancing in masses, singing patriotic songs 
as they came on, being apparently determined to carry 
our trenches by mere force of numbers, in spite of the 
heavy losses which were inflicted upon their close 
formations by our deadly fire. 

The murderous slaughter which took place in several 
of these attacks was dreadful to contemplate, but, as 
one attack was repulsed, another was immediately in 
preparation. On one occasion, in the neighbourhood 
of Langemark, after an attack had been repulsed, 
1,500 dead Germans were counted immediately in 
front of our trenches. On that occasion we took 
600 prisoners, and it was estimated that the German 
losses in two days in that neighbourhood were not less 
than 10,000 men. What kind of fighting this was will 
be realized from certain reliable information which we 
obtained to the effect that one German battalion which 
went into action that morning over 1,000 strong con- 
sisted that night of only 80 men | 
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The reserves of the enemy, however, appeared to 
be inexhaustible, for we were constantly hearing of 
the arrival of fresh divisions, which came by train from 
the direction of either Lille or Roulers. They were all 
new troops, and there is no doubt that there were then 
in front of the exhausted 1st and 4th Corps at least 
five army corps of Germans who were fresh and un- 
fatigued. 

Small wonder, then, that the attacks were con- 
tinuous, and that the fighting became fiercer and ever 
fiercer as the thin tired line stood its ground to the 
last man and refused to retire or to acknowledge defeat. 
This particular quality of indomitable courage and 
determination, which 1s the glorious prerogative of the 
British soldier, was the one rock upon which the 
German plans were wrecked. All their calculations 
were correct from their own point of view, and our 
sorely tried little army was well beaten by the great 
forces opposed to it, according to all the tenets of 
German military science. 

The British soldier, however, would not acknowledge 
defeat ; he might be killed, as indeed he was, but he 
would not RUN, and the line still held, to the everlasting 
glory of the heroes who defended it and of the nation 
which produced them. 

During these eventful days I was constantly visit- 
ing the divisions and the many regiments in which | 
had hosts of old friends. It was the saddest time, as no 
day passed without the loss of many old comrades, and 
hard indeed was the task of keeping cheerful and bright. 
That task, however, was nobly done throughout our 
regiments, and, though all were tired out and heart- 
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broken at our losses, there never for one moment was 
any despondency, but teeth were set and the work was 
done, and the kne stil held to the bitter end. 

I cannot bring myself even to try to remember the 
many, many friends I lost ; their name is legion, and 
their descriptions adorn the monuments which have so 
rightly been raised in their honour in all parts of the 
country. They died a glorious death. God rest their 
souls. 

I have some figures which cannot fail to be of 
interest as showing what were the losses suffered 
by the 7th Division. In studying them I ask and 
beg that all will pause and will remember that even 
unprecedented losses such as these did not spell defeat, 
but that the survivors ‘* stuck it out ’’ and the line still 
held, and that by so doing they brought to naught the 
deep-laid plans of the German experts, who did not 
then know the British soldier. 

I have before me a return showing the losses of the 
wth Division. It is dated 28.10.14, and it shows the 
losses, incurred during the few previous days by that 
division alone, to have been 162 officers and 4,340 
men. It should also be remembered that that division 
detrained at Bruges on October 6th with a complement 
of 400 officers and 12,000 men. They were withdrawn 
from the line a short three weeks later, and they then 
mustered only 44 officers and 2,336 men. That is 
they lost approximately 8 officers out of every 9, and 
5 men out of every 6. Those are eloquent and terrible 
figures, and the record is one of which the whole nation 
must ever be rightly proud, for the line still held and 
the coast was safe. It remains our privilege and our 
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duty to salute our gallant dead with the reverence 
which they deserve, and to teach our children to keep 
their example ever before them, so that their memory 
may never die, but may inspire their descendants in 
their turn to other glorious deeds in the days that are 
to come. 

During that anxious time I frequently climbed to the 
top of the spire of the old Cloth Hall, from whence an 
excellent view of the country to the north and east 
could be obtained. There I would sit for hours, study- 
ing the positions, watching the bursting shells, and 
calculating how long it would be before the enemy’s 
fire would reach the grand old building in which I then 
was and destroy it completely. In the meanwhile, 
however, it was safe, and formed a most excellent 
observation post. 

At last we received the welcome news that French 
reinforcements were to reach the line on the 24th. 
They were sadly needed, as our divisions were getting 
ever weaker and weaker, and the few remaining men 
were worn out though still full of courage. It was also 
decided, on the 27th, that my brother should hand 
over what remained of the 7th Division and the 3rd 
Cavalry Division temporarily to the rst Corps, and that 
he should himself proceed to England to inspect and 
instruct the 8th Division in order to bring them out 
to complete his 4th Corps at the earliest moment. In 
the early morning of the 27th, therefore, I left Ypres 
in my car and made direct for Boulogne to catch the 
afternoon boat to Folkestone. 

The great battle was then nearing its climax, but the 
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part of the 4th Corps staff in it was over, and we were 
all badly in need of rest. It was a beautiful morning, 
and as I drove through Cassel and St. Omer, everyone - 
I met stopped me, asking for news. It then began to 
dawn upon me that the little car was really rather a 
peculiar looking vehicle ; as, at every place at which 
I stopped, it was immediately surrounded by an admir- 
ing crowd, who plied me with endless questions. The 
car itself was much knocked about, the wings being 
battered, and one step which was broken in half having 
been spliced together again with ‘‘string.’’ There 
were also quite a number of bullet holes in various 
places, and the little flag was scarcely distinguishable 
as a Union Jack, so sadly was it faded and tattered and 
torn. The things that excited the liveliest curiosity, 
however, were the two German helmets which I had 
fixed upon the front wings. These were at that time 
very unusual trophies, and, in conjunction with the 
machine-gun, gave the whole “‘turn out’’ a par- 
ticularly warlike appearance. 

Arrived in Boulogne, I made straight for a good 
hotel which I knew of in the main street of the lower 
town. There I left my car in the street before the 
hotel, whilst I went upstairs to have a good hot bath 
before getting some food and slinging the car on 
board the steamer. I had only just got into the bath 
and was enjoying myself immensely, when a frantic 
knocking commenced on the bathroom door. This 
turned out to be the landlord of the hotel, who 
beseeched me to come downstairs at once and to 
remove my car, as half the population of Boulogne had 
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gathered round it, clamouring to see the owner and to 
obtain news, and he was afraid they would invade the 
hotel. 

I replied I would come in due course, but that, as 
I did not suppose that any Frenchman or French- 
woman would hurt or rob the car, I proposed to enjoy 
my bath whilst I had the opportunity. There the 
matter rested, and, having leisurely finished my ablu- 
tions and endeavoured to slightly clean my soiled and 
tattered kit, I in due course went down to the car. 

The street was a curious sight, being far more 
crowded than the one at Bruges had been when I 
arrived there on my way to Antwerp. On this occa- 
sion, however, no one had touched the gun, which this 
time was not loaded. I was overwhelmed with ques- 
tions which I was quite unable, even if I had been 
willing, to answer. I therefore confined myself to a 
general reassuring statement of *‘ (a tient toujours ’’— 
that is, “‘ It (the line) still holds.’’ This was received 
with cheers, and I then obtained the permission of the 
chemist whose shop was opposite the hotel to shut 
my car up in his garage whilst I had my lunch. That 
done, the car was soon hoisted on to the steamer, 
being taken off again without any trouble at Folkestone 
on our arrival there. 

Having filled up the tank, I then started by road for 
London, where I arrived as it was getting dusk after 
a fast and uneventful drive. As I began to reach the 
crowded streets, I once more became aware of the 
general interest which the peculiar appearance of the 
car created. On the open road I had been driving too 
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fast for anyone to notice the car at all, but in the Old 
Kent Road I became involved in the traffic and at 
once became an object of the greatest interest to every- 
one in the street. 

The passengers on the omnibuses could be seen 
nudging each other and pointing to the German 
helmets, of which at that time not many had been seen 
in London. There was also a continuous stream of 
questions fired at me from all sides, to which I was 
quite unable to reply beyond assuring all and sundry 
that ‘‘ everything was all right.’’ The drive altogether 
was a particularly interesting one, and the enthusiasm 
of the general public was good indeed to see. 

I went straight on down to the country next day to 
stay with my friend Borritt, who had also come over, 
and who, it will be remembered, had accompanied me 
on the drive from Bruges to the Aisne. From his house 
near Northampton we drove across to Salisbury Plain 
the next day to meet my brother, who was inspecting 
the 8th Division. A long day was then spent in prac- 
tising the aeroplanes in “‘ spotting ’’—that is, observ- 
ing the result of gun-fire—for the artillery. This, 
experience had by this time taught us, was a most 
important duty and one which called for much practice. 
This practice and many others were continued daily 
until it was considered that the division was fit to take 
its place in the line, when, after a very busy week in 
England, we left again for France on November 6th. 
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CHAPTER I 
FLANDERS IN WINTER 


N our return to France the 4th Corps was 

allotted an altogether different station in the 
line. Our old comrades of the 3rd Cavalry Division 
under General Byng left us, and the remnants of the 
“th Division were to join us in our new station and 
were to be made up to strength as soon as possible, 
so that, on the arrival of the 8th Division under 
General Davies, our proper complement of troops 
would be complete. 

Our station was to be between the 3rd Corps and 
the Indians, and our portion of the line stretched from 
the neighbourhood of Armentiéres to the La Bassée 
road opposite Neuve Chapelle. Although this front 
was not a great deal shorter than that which we had 
been called upon to hold at Ypres, it was very much 
less exposed ; and the only salient with which we had 
to deal was this time on the enemy’s side. Our 
Corps Headquarters were established in Merville, and 
the Corps Commander and his personal staff were 
lodged in a small but comfortable chAteau on the 
outskirts of that town. There we remained for ten 
months, through the damp and severe winter of 
IQI4-15. | 

No one who has not experienced it can conceive 
the discomforts of trenches in that part of the country 
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in winter time. The ground is heavy clay, and the 
water is everywhere quite close to the surface. There 
is no fall in the ground anywhere which can be utilized 
to drain the water off, and every trench and dugout 
becomes flooded frequently. The mud is beyond 
conception, and is of that particularly ‘‘ holding ”’ 
consistency which sticks to everything, and is most 
difficult to get through, as each foot becomes quickly 
covered with a heavy load of clay. Everything was 
damp all the time, and the constant exposure to the 
wet and the extreme cold soon brought us a heavy 
sick list, which continued all through the winter. 

We then for the first time learned the meaning of 
‘trench fever’’ and ‘‘trench feet,’’ both of them 
resulting from constant exposure to the damp and 
cold, and proving a most distressing trial to the 
troops. Experience however taught us many things, 
and, amongst them, the most important was the 
proper method of constructing defences in that sea 
of mud. As the winter progressed the trenches 
gradually disappeared, and in their place were 
erected “‘parapets.’’ These were earthen breast- 
works giving good cover and ‘‘revetted’’ (that is, 
lined on the inner side) with sand bags. Behind 
them our men were reasonably dry, and in the 
parapets were soon dug many shelters, which 
afforded a certain amount of cover from the shell 
fire to which the line was constantly exposed. 

The hardships endured by the men in the line were, 
however, very great ; the only really satisfactory thing 
being that the commissariat was beyond reproach, 
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and the men were well and liberally fed all the time. 
Reliefs also were carried out with great regularity ; 
and each three or four days in the trenches was 
followed by a rest in billets behind the line. 

As time went on these billets suffered to an ever- 
increasing extent from the enemy’s shell fire. The 
Germans with their usual foresight had provided a 
great amount of heavy and long-range artillery, and 
a profusion of ammunition with which our own 
resources were quite unable to compete. The result 
of this policy was that the area behind the line on 
our side was constantly and effectually shelled with 
heavy high-explosive projectiles. This fire we were 
unable to reply to, and it regularly caused us many 
casualties. The moral effect also was considerable, 
for no place was safe ; and the billets where the men 
were supposed to rest were frequently more dangerous 
than the actual trenches. 

As we became familiar with the effect of the high- 
explosive projectiles fired by the heavier German guns 
much dissatisfaction arose that we were unable to reply 
to them. Many representations were made, but 
instead of any increase in the artillery ammunition 
available, our supply in fact became shorter and 
shorter as time went on. In the meanwhile our 
actual strength had been most materially increased, 
and the duties of all had no longer to be carried out 
without any consideration of the effects of fatigue and 
of the limits of human endurance, as had been the 
case in the salient. 

On November 12th the 7th Division detrained to 
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take up its new ground with a total strength, in its 
three infantry brigades, of 94 officers and 6,991 men. 
This, of course, was a great improvement upon the 
skeleton division we had left at Ypres. The 8th 
Division also arrived fresh from England with a total 
strength, including the divisional troops, of 601 
officers and 17,239 men. The 4th Corps was, there- 
fore, in a much better position to give a good account 
of itself than it had been at any time since it first landed 
in Belgium. 

On the 12th, Lord Roberts and his daughter came 
to tea with my brother at Merville, accompanied by 
Sir Pertab Sing and the Maharajah of Jodhpore. 
The party went on in bitterly cold weather in order 
that the Field Marshal might inspect the Indian 
Corps, who lay on our right, and congratulate them 
on their appearance on the Western Front. On the 
14th we were distressed beyond measure to learn that 
Lord Roberts had caught a severe chill, and that his 
life was in great danger. The story, as I heard it 
at the time, was that on arrival in the Indian lines he 
divested himself of his overcoat, and that, in spite of 
the piercing wind, no one could induce him to put it 
on again until the inspection was over. This was 
because the Indian troops, whom he always regarded 
as his children and who looked up to him as much 
more than their father, had paraded without over- 
coats, and in those circumstances he would not con- 
sent himself to wear one. I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of that account as I was not present ; but 
the story had the air of truth, as it was just the thing 
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he would have done, and was very characteristic of 
the high spirit which ever distinguished him, of which 
no weight of years could ever dim the fire. The next 
day he insisted upon ascending the hill of Kemmel, 
in order to obtain for himself an extended view of the 
field of operations. This expedition proved an even 
greater trial, and at g p.m. on the 14th welearned 
that the army had lost its brightest ornament and the 
British and Indian soldiers their truest friend. 

The deepest feeling was aroused throughout all 
ranks of the army at this irreparable loss. At the 
same time the sentiment was universal that he had 
died as he would have wished to die, and that no end 
could be more fitting to the greatest military career 
of our generation than that the great Field Marshal 
should meet his death within the sound of the enemy’s 
guns and in the midst of the soldiers he loved so 
well. 

At this time the weather took a turn for the worse, 
and sufficient snow fell to cover the whole country. 
This considerably improved its appearance ; but at 
the same time the frost was very severe, and although 
that had the effect of freezing the mud, the conditions 
in the trenches were very hard, and many cases of 
frostbite were reported. 

Our staff chateau was far from satisfactory as a 
winter residence, for we were short of coal and the 
cold was extreme. There had been a hot water 
installation in the house; this, however, was out of 
commission, and it fell to my lot to put it right. A 
more infernally complicated and rotten system than 
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that which I found I have never before seen or heard 
of. It consisted of a maze of water pipes going in 
various directions, with no chart or plan of any kind 
to indicate what they were for. At intervals these 
pipes disappeared through the partition walls, and, 
after following up any particular pipe to the wall, one 
there lost sight of it. Short of breaking down the 
walls I could find no way of identifying the pipes on 
the other side, and the more I wrestled with this heart- 
breaking system, the more impossible I found it to 
be to make anything of itt. 

We soon found out, however, that the boilers were 
burst beyond repair. This was due to the windmill, 
which should have pumped water into the boilers, 
having broken down before our arrival. No one had 
apparently discovered this very important fact ; and 
the fires had been duly lit when the boilers were empty, 
with the result that they were completely destroyed. 
This discovery came as a great relief to me, for it 
enabled me to report that it was hopeless to heat the 
house by means of the hot water system. Had this 
not been the case, I feel sure I should still be en- 
deavouring to trace those pipes, and that I should 
never have succeeded in doing so without first pulling 
down the house. 

The windmill and its pumps, however, were com- 
paratively simple matters, and we soon had them going 
again, so that we were able to obtain water, the only 
drawback being that it was cold, which was not 
exactly what we wanted. 

About a mile from our house lay the great forest 
of Nieppe ; there, in days before the war, the shooting 
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had been let to a syndicate of rich sportsmen from 
Lille, who had reared a number of pheasants there. 
They had also protected the wild deer which were 
in the forest, and a certain quantity of both classes 
of game remained. These I went after on each rare 
opportunity when I had a moment’s leisure. The deer 
I frequently saw, though I never got one; with the 
pheasants, however, I was more fortunate, and they 
made a welcome change from the bully beef which 
was our usual ration. 

Bendor had left us when we left Ypres, and had 
joined the armoured cars of the R.N.V.R. He now 
came out in command of two squadrons of those 
excessively useful vehicles. These squadrons were 
quartered in a village about 15 miles to the north of 
Merville, and their commander with his officers occu- 
pied a nice old chateau outside the village. Whenever 
I was able I drove over there, and many a good dinner 
and cheery evening was spent there, which I most 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

Our greatest trial at the beginning of the winter was 
the constant shelling to which the Germans subjected 
us, and to which we were unable to reply. They had 
brought up some 5.2-inch howitzers, which fired most 
unpleasant high explosive shells, and they shortly 
afterwards produced an infernal machine which they 
called a Meinenwerfer. This latter contrivance was 
a short and light gun which fired a great canister 
or mine which was filled with a heavy charge of high 
explosive. Its range was insignificant, and its aim 
was far from accurate ; but, as our trenches were very 
near the enemy, it could easily reach us, and wherever 
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it landed it was quite sure to account for all our men 
who were above ground in the immediate vicinity. 
We discussed this unpleasant state of things 
exhaustively on many occasions. Finally I suggested 
to my brother that if I had permission to go up to 
Paris I could consult some of my engineering friends 
there, and could quite possibly succeed in producing 
some weapon with which we might retaliate. This 
he at once agreed to, and I hurried off on a duty 
which was indeed a ‘‘ bow drawn at a venture,’’ but 
which in the end was of great service in the line. 
On arrival in Paris I consulted many of my 
acquaintances in the various French workshops there, 
and finally a very intimate friend, a Colonel Chauchat, 
who was at that time the head of the Government 
Arsenal at Puteaux, a suburb just across the river 
beyond the Bois de Boulogne. Chauchat was a 
great gunnery expert and had already designed an 
automatic rifle which has since been adopted through- 
out the French Army. It is in fact to the possession 


of a quantity of those weapons at the most critical 


time that the successful defence of Verdun was due. 
That fact, however, must in no way be taken as 
reflecting on the magnificent courage and tenacity of 
the French troops. That, of course, was the ultimate 
factor, without which no weapon, however effective, 
would have been of any service. 

On discussing the matter with Chauchat, he 
recommended me to go and search the old stores of 
the French arsenals. There many types of ancient 
guns were kept, dating back to the days of the Empire 
and earlier. He was of opinion that amongst these 
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relics of the past I might quite possibly discover some 
antique specimen of artillery which might be modified 
to suit our purpose. By this means it would perhaps 
be possible to produce a weapon to counter the 
Meinenwerfer very much sooner than by the 
manufacture of any new device. 

Armed therefore with an order, which he obtained 
for me from the French Minister of War, I repaired 
to Versailles. There, exists a miscellaneous store of 
every conceivable type of gun which has ever been 
used by the French in war. Nothing more interesting 
can be conceived than the study of that extraordinary 
collection at that particular time ; and | was utterly 
astounded at the quantity and at the infinite variety 
of the many ancient devices for slaughtering the 
enemy which I then was privileged to examine. 
After some days of careful inspection I came to 
the conclusion that our best chance lay in the 
utilization of the various old ‘‘mortars,’’ of which 
there were great quantities in all the arsenals in the 
country. These queer old pieces of ordnance had 
formed an important part of the defences of the old 
walled cities and castles of bygone days. They were 
of various designs and of greatly varying calibres ; in 
the main, however, they were of sound construction and 
in good condition. There also existed a large supply 
of the old cast-iron spherical bombs which were fired 
from the mortars. These were, of course, intended 
to be charged with black powder, ignited by fuses of 
various designs, of which a quantity were also 
available. 

Having decided that there was some prospect of 
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being able to use these old mortars with success in 
the trenches, the next step was to obtain a supply 
of them with which to experiment. For this purpose 
I had recourse to General Gallieni, the Governor of 
Paris, in whose command was included the military 
camp and arsenal at Versailles. He was much 
interested in the proposition, and at once authorized 
me to draw from the military stores all the impedi- 
menta which might be required. At the same time 
he granted me permission to make use of the ranges 
at Versailles for my experiments, and placed two 
young French officers from the School of Engineering 
at my disposal as assistants. 

General Clergerie was at that time Chief of the 
Staff to General Gallieni, and was himself an old 
Engineer officer. He was even more interested in 
our experiments than his chief, and through long 
months of hard and often dangerous work he never 
failed to assist me in every way. He also made a 
point of witnessing the more important trials, and, 
on many occasions, discussed the different questions 
which arose and gave me much invaluable advice. 
For his great kindness and sympathy, as well as for 
his unvarying courtesy, I most glady seize this 
opportunity of tendermg him my most grateful 
thanks. 

The task before me was far from being as simple 
as it may now appear, for there were certain indis- 
pensable conditions which were to be fulfilled before 
there could be any possibility of using those ancient 
weapons under modern war conditions. Chief 
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amongst these was the absolute necessity of using 
smokeless powder. The mortars and their bombs 
had, of course, all been designed for use with black 
powder. It was, however, obviously impossible to 
contemplate its use in modern trenches, as the effect 
of a single discharge would immediately be the con- 
centration of gun-fire upon the spot where the smoke 
of the black powder would have indicated the mortar 
to be. The result of this would have been that 
neither the mortar nor its crew would have taken any 
further part in the proceedings. 

This was the greatest difficulty which had to be 
overcome, and it was many months before a satis- 
factory solution was reached. During this period | 
was constantly at work at Versailles, and reported 
progress at intervals to my brother at Merville. Many 
accidents happened, and I have a record that nine 
mortars of different calibres burst during the experi- 
ments. One of my French officers died from injuries 
received during the trials, and the other lost his arm, 
whilst the non-commissioned officer who was in 
charge of the French artillerymen who assisted me 
had one side of his face blown completely away. I 
shall always consider that we were very lucky things 
were no worse, and that I myself was particularly 
fortunate, in that the worst thing that happened to 
me was that a large fragment of a burst mortar on 
one occasion actually passed right between my legs 
without touching me, though it made a sad havoc of 
my overcoat, which I still retain as a trophy. 

It will here be necessary to explain what kind of 
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machine the old mortar was. It is fortunate that one 
of the old gun-metal ones of 6-inch calibre was brought 
home. This was the type which we eventually used, 
and I am, therefore, able to give an illustration of it, 
and also of the enormous shell which we succeeded 
later on in manufacturing and firing from it success- 
fully. 
The old mortars were, of course, loaded from the 
muzzle, and were different from other artillery, in that 
they were designed always to be fired at the same 
angle of elevation, the range being controlled by 
the variation of the firing charge. It will easily be 
understood that, when it became a question of trying 
many different explosives, an enormous amount of 
work was necessary in determining which was the 
most effective propellent, and the several ranges at 
which different weights of projectiles could be satis- 
factorily fired with various charges. 

As soon as a supply of mortars and ammunition was 
available at Versailles the work was started, and was 
continued without intermission until, within a fortnight 
of my having left Headquarters, I was able to report 
to my brother that I had something satisfactory to 
show him, and that I was leaving Paris that day with 
four 6-inch mortars and one hundred rounds of 
spherical shell. 

This was great progress; and on November 28th 
the first trial of the “‘ Toby ’’ mortars took place at 
4th Corps Headquarters at Merville. 
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THE “ TOBY'’ MORTAR. 
6-inch calibre, cast at Douai, 1847. 


THE STEEL H.-E. SHELL DESIGNED AND 
CAST BY THE AUTHOR IN FRANCE, IQT4. 


The monogram of H.M. Louis Philippe engraved on the mortars. 


To face page 238. 


CHAPTER II 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE TRENCH 
MORTAR 


S has already been stated, the chief difficulty with 
which we were confronted, in adapting the old 
mortars to modern conditions, was the necessity of 
using smokeless powder. The actual trouble arose 
from the fact that, whereas the old black powder 
would propel the projectile with great force even if it 
did not accurately fit the bore of the gun, the smoke- 
less powder will not do so. In order to use the modern 
powder it is necessary that the shell should exactly 
fit the bore of the gun, and that there should be no 
‘““windage’’ or clearance between the walls of the 
shell and the inside of the gun. 

In the case of the old mortars, not only were they 
worn and untrue in the bore, but the cast-iron spherical 
bombs were also of irregular shape, being in many 
instances spherical only in name and design. This 
difficulty was eventually overcome by the use of a 
species of wooden shoe or cup into which the bomb 
was bolted. The wooden cup was constructed 
correctly to fit the bore, and was supplied with metal 
rings which spread against the walls of the mortar 
and acted as gas-checks when the charge was fired. 
By this means we succeeded in obtaining a sufficiently 
accurate fit of the projectile in the mortar to enable 
us to try the various smokeless powders available as 
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propellents ; and to draw up a rough ‘‘range table ” 
of the charges required for various ranges according 
to the calibre of the mortars and the weight of the 
projectiles. 

This, however, was only one part of the work, as 
it was also above all things necessary to burst the 
bomb at exactly the right moment; and this task it 
' was which was responsible for go per cent. of the 
danger of the experiments, and it was therefore very 
much the most interesting part of the performance. 
I made fuses of various sorts, most of which acted 
extremely well, and some of them a great deal too 
well ; the difficulty, however, was to steady the bombs 
in flight. 

A round ball of iron, when fired from a gun, will 
naturally ‘‘ spin ’’ in the air like a cricket ball bowled 
by a skilful bowler, or a baseball “‘ pitched’’ by a 
skilful pitcher. At the beginning of the experiments, 
however, my chief object was to make the fuse explode 
the shell on its contact with the ground. In order to 
achieve this result, it was necessary that the bomb 
should strike the ground ‘‘ fuse first,’’ or the shock 
of the impact would come in the wrong direction, and 
no fuse would act. 

I tried many devices with this end in view, and at 
one time even attached several links of chain to the 
bombs. The chain acted like the tail of a kite, and 
so kept the missile from revolving in the air. This last 
idea was fairly successful, and set all the French 
observers jabbering themselves hoarse as they saw 
these great bombs hurtling through the air with a 
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chain hanging behind them. In the end, however, 
I found that, if the wooden cup was bolted on to the 
bomb by a long bolt, the cup itself was invariably 
blown to pieces by the shock of discharge, whilst the 
bolt remained and acted quite well as a ‘‘tail’’ and 
kept the bomb from spinning. As soon as that fact 
was established I decided to face the ordeal of an 
official trial. 

It must be remembered that all this time the 
Meinenwerfer were not idle, and that, without 
seeking for perfection, it was extremely desirable to 
have some kind of weapon with which to return their 
fire at the very earliest moment. I therefore packed 
up a supply of mortars, bombs, and ‘‘cups,’’ and 
returned to Headquarters at Merville, full of hopes 
and information as to possibilities, but very doubtful 
whether my show might not be laughed at and my 
initial efforts ridiculed. 

The important day at length arrived, and on 
November 28th the trial took place. There was 
gathered together a large official audience; many 
Generals being present as well as a carefully selected 
band of artillery experts and of Staff Officers of every 
grade to give their opinions as to the results obtained. 

I was rather nervous myself as to the success of the 
trial ; but my nervousness was nothing at all in com- 
parison with that which I presently began to observe 
existed amongst my audience. I imagine some tales 
with regard to previous ‘‘accidents ’’ in the course of 
our experiments must have got about, as everyone 
appeared to expect every bomb to ‘‘go off’’ at 
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any moment, and every mortar to ‘‘burst’’ when 
fired. 

The trial took place in a ploughed field, and the 
mortars were placed in the field some 50 yards from 
a road. The road was divided from the field by a 
deep and very muddy ditch; and just as soon as 
my preparations began, and the guns were loaded 
and the fuses prepared, that ditch was immediately 
filed by a crowd of Staff Officers of all grades. 
They were all very nice about it, I must say ; but it 
made me laugh most heartily, and I got my camera 
and took a photograph of them as they hid in the 
ditch. That camera and the films were unfortunately 
taken from me on another occasion, so that to my 
infinite regret I am unable to reproduce this remark- 
able scene for the benefit of my readers. 

A flag was next set up as a target some two or 
three hundred yards away, and | was ordered to pro- 
ceed. I had brought four mortars, and some of the 
Frenchmen, who had assisted in my experiments, to 
load and to fire them. When the order to fire was 
given therefore we were able to keep up quite a decent 
rate of fire from our little battery. The direction and 
accuracy of range left a great deal to be desired— 
but the bombs ‘‘ went off’’ all right, and the ‘“‘im- 
portance ’’ of the explosions astonished everyone. 
Great chunks of the field were blown in all directions, 
and any trench or parapet in the vicinity would most 
certainly have been utterly destroyed. More im- 
portant still, no bomb failed to explode; and none 
exploded before, or in any other place than when and 
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where they were intended to. Nor did any mortar 
burst. 

Deep sighs of relief were heaved on every side ; 
and altogether the show was rather successful, and | 
received many congratulations. These, however, 
did not amount to much, as there was still a long way 
to go before any really effective weapon could be 
produced. The essential fact which was proved, 
however, was that it was posstble to use this ancient 
ordnance with smokeless powder; and I had high 
hopes that an enormous improvement could still be 
effected, both in range and accuracy, and also in the 
weight and power of the projectile to be fired. 

A conference was held after the trials, with the 
result that I was instructed to return to Paris and to 
continue my experiments there. I was also authorized 
to incur an expenditure of £100 in rectifying the bore 
of the mortars and in constructing more efficient pro- 
jectiles. With this decision I was more than content, 
and returned to Paris the next day. 

The first step on our return was to obtain a specimen 
of each calibre of mortar which was to be found in 
the arsenals. These were—a light one of 6-inch bore 
which could easily be carried by two men—a much 
heavier one of g-inch bore which it took nine or ten 
men to carry—and still larger ones of 11 inches and 
13 inches which weighed 2} and 5 tons respectively 
and were of no practical value for trench work. These 
queer old relics were promptly transported to the 
motor works where I had done so much work in pre- 
war days. There they were all quickly and accurately 
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rebored. They were magnificent castings of the 
very finest gun-metal, and the result of the reboring 
was most satisfactory. 

It then remained to produce a suitable type of 
projectile, which should be the largest which could 
possibly be fired from guns of that size, and this was 
a difficult matter. It was, however, eventually ac- 
complished, and trials were then continued with the 
rebored guns and the new form of projectiles which 
we cast in steel from wooden models which I 
constructed. 

These trials proved most interesting, and many 
French experts constantly came to study our progress. 
Mercifully we had no further accident and burst no 
more guns, our previous misfortunes having been 
mainly due to the unreliability of the old iron bombs, 
which were not only untrue in shape, but had in many 
instances cracks in them which could not be seen. 
When the bomb was charged and fired from the 
mortar, these cracks promptly opened, and the charge 
in the bomb ‘‘ went off’’ simultaneously with that in 
the gun, with disastrous results to all concerned. 

On the occasion when we had the worst accident 
of all, although no great damage resulted, we were 
experimenting with the largest of all the mortars. 
This fearsome weapon, which was of 13-inch calibre, 
weighing over 5 tons, was a splendid gun-metal 
casting from four to six inches thick. The bomb was 
of such a weight that it was necessary to rig up a 
‘‘ derrick,’’ and to lift it by means of ropes and pulleys 
in order to get it into the muzzle of the mortar. As 
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a precaution against any accident we, with a com- 
mendable foresight, dug a deep pit, into which we 
put the gun before loading it. This was in order to 
make sure that, in the very likely event of accident, 
the trouble might take place in the pit, which everyone 
vacated as soon as the machine was loaded, and not 
on the surface, where an explosion would have killed 
us all. 

The enormous bomb underwent a careful examina- 
tion at the hands of a number of experts before it was 
charged ; and, having been pronounced “‘sound,’’ it 
was finally gently lowered into the mortar and the 
fuse inserted. This operation having been satis- 
factorily carried out, we all retired to what we con- 
sidered to be a safe distance from the pit. The mortar 
was fired from a distance by an electric ‘‘ exploder.’’ 
The resulting explosion was ‘‘ colossal,’’ and we were 
all thrown down and considerably shaken in spite of 
our precautions. 

As soon as we recovered, we hurried to examine the 
‘" débris,’’ and this is what we found. In the place 
where the pit had been there was now a great 
‘‘crater’’ in the ground. At the bottom of this 
‘" crater '’ were several large masses of gun-metal. 
These had once formed the breech of the great 
mortar. No sign whatever was to be seen of the 
bomb, nor of the sides and muzzle of the gun. 

No damage had been done beyond the destruction 
of our pit, and the acquisition of certain valuable 
experience. We therefore continued our experiments, 
leaving out of the question in future the firing of any 
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of the larger-sized spherical bombs however sound 
they might be pronounced to be by the experts. 

About an hour later we became aware of a party 
approaching us from the direction of the town, the 
outskirts of which were 24 kilometres distant across 
the open plain. The party consisted of four men 
pushing a hand-cart, accompanied by an elderly 
civilian, who appeared to be in a great state of excite- 
ment. On the hand-cart was a large and very heavy 
piece of gun-metal, which I recognized at a glance 
as being a ‘‘ fragment ’’ of the muzzle of our mortar. 

The Frenchman, with the true national volubility 
and characteristic gesticulations, then told us his story. 
It was to the effect that he was the proprietor of the 
large café in the main street at the entrance to the 
town. There his father had lived before him, and the 
inhabitants were in the habit in summer-time of sitting 
under some fine old trees in front of the door to enjoy 
the shade and the good things with which his house 
provided them. A certain number of them had been 
so sitting, he said, that afternoon when the piece of 
metal, which he had brought with him to show us, had 
suddenly fallen from the sky and had struck the trunk 
of the venerable tree, which was the pride of the town, 
and had cut 1t down! | 

He had at once jumped to the conclusion that this 
must have been our doing. He had, therefore, 
brought us the offending missile as proof, and intended 
to claim ample compensation and to request the 
authorities to protect him from such dangers in future. 
This was an extremely awkward situation for us, as 
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we were above all things anxious to have no friction 
with the French civilian authorities. We were also 
well aware that there could be no other place which 
was so suitable and convenient for our experimental 
firing. I therefore at once went up to the hand- 
barrow to examine the ‘‘ fragment ’’ he had brought. 

With the greatest appearance of innocence, I then 
told him that the whole affair was most interesting ; 
but that of course it had nothing to do with us. I 
assured him that it was ridiculous to suppose that we 
fired raw chunks of gun-metal such as that which he 
had produced ; or that any projectile from our little 
mortars could reach the town 24 kilometres distant. 
I then showed him the little 6-inch mortars which we 
were using, and finally induced him to remain to see 
a few rounds fired. This he did, and was duly im- 
pressed by the fact that our projectiles were of tron 
and steel, and not of brass, and that our extreme range 
at that time was not more than 500 metres. 

We finally succeeded in persuading him that the 
missile which had wrecked his father’s favourite tree 
was beyond all doubt a meteorite or thunderbolt. He 
was then induced without much trouble to leave it 
with us for examination. This the party finally agreed 
to do, being doubtless much influenced by the fact 
that it had taken them a good hour and much physical 
effort to wheel it through the mud up to the range, 
and they had no particular desire to wheel it back 
again. 

It was, however, with great relief that we saw them 
depart. And no sooner were they well on their way 
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The fourth time, however, I made up my mind to 
take the chance of breaking up the car sooner than 
remain all night to be frozen in that exposed spot. I, 
therefore, went back over a mile to the top of the 
opposite hill and there ‘‘let her go,’’ so as to 
charge the ice-slope in the bright moonlight at 
actually racing speed. The wheels, however, slipped 
and skated all over the frozen surface ; and, though 
I kept her going and did my best to keep to the road, 
we finally arrived, as the car began to loose its speed, 
into what was luckily quite a small ditch on the left- 
hand side of the road. 

This, which might have been my undoing, proved 
in fact to be my salvation ; for the two wheels in the 
ditch broke through the ice there, and obtained some 
grip on the bed of the stream, which was flowing down 
it. Keeping going all the time, we finally reached the 
top in a cloud of ice and mud, which covered the whole 
car. That, however, mattered not at all, as, once 
over the top of that one hill, the rest of the road was 
reasonably, though by no means easily, passable. 

On the night of November 30th I was working late 
at our chateau at Merville, drawing up an elaborate 
report of the progress of our experiments, and an 
estimate of the future possibilities and of their cost. 
At about 11.30 p.m. the field telephone rang, and a 
message came through from General Headquarters. 
It was to the effect that His Majesty the King would 
honour us by coming to lunch at our chateau the next 
day. We were also instructed that arrangements had 
been made for a meeting to take place at our chateau 
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between His Majesty and the President of the French 
Republic (M. Poincaré). The latter would be accom- 
panied by Marshal Joffre (the French Commander-in- 
Chief), M. Viviani (the President of the Council), and 
General Foch (then an army commander). We were 
further informed that the Prince of Wales also was 
coming, and that the party would of course be accom- 
panied by a suitable train of Staff Officers, all of whom 
were to be provided with lunch at the chateau. 

No German Meinenwerfer ever threw any bomb 
which had a more immediately devastating effect than 
this message. We were all, of course, very sensible 
of the great honour which was being done us ; but all 
we had in the house was a few tins of bully beef ! 
How, at that time of night, to make adequate prepara- 
tions for the suitable entertainment of the royal and 
presidential party the next morning was a problem of 
which the solution appeared to be impossible. 

Everyone, however, immediately got busy, and 
orders were given at once to the divisions, so that such 
troops as were available might parade for His Majesty’s 
inspection. This resulted in 10,000 men being on 
parade the next day. Parties were then despatched 
in all directions to beg, borrow, or steal the necessary 
supply of crockery, cutlery, etc. At the first streak 
of dawn I sallied forth for the great forest of Nieppe, 
armed with a shot-gun and a quantity of ammunition, 
and accompanied by a friend with another gun, in 
whose skill with that weapon I had every confidence. 

We had great hopes that, in the early morning, we 
might perhaps get one of the deer which we knew to 
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I kept her going and did my best to keep to the road, 
we finally arrived, as the car began to loose its speed, 
into what was luckily quite a small ditch on the left- 
hand side of the road. 

This, which might have been my undoing, proved 
in fact to be my salvation ; for the two wheels in the 
ditch broke through the ice there, and obtained some 
grip on the bed of the stream, which was flowing down 
it. Keeping going all the time, we finally reached the 
top in a cloud of ice and mud, which covered the whole 
car. That, however, mattered not at all, as, once 
over the top of that one hill, the rest of the road was 
reasonably, though by no means easily, passable. 

On the night of November 30th I was working late 
at our chateau at Merville, drawing up an elaborate 
report of the progress of our experiments, and an 
estimate of the future possibilities and of their cost. 
At about 11.30 p.m. the field telephone rang, and a 
message came through from General Headquarters. 
It was to the effect that His Majesty the King would 
honour us by coming to lunch at our chateau the next 
day. We were also instructed that arrangements had 
been made for a meeting to take place at our chateau 
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between His Majesty and the President of the French 
Republic (M. Poincaré). The latter would be accom- 
panied by Marshal Joffre (the French Commander-in- 
Chief), M. Viviani (the President of the Council), and 
General Foch (then an army commander). We were 
further informed that the Prince of Wales also was 
coming, and that the party would of course be accom- 
panied by a suitable train of Staff Officers, all of whom 
were to be provided with lunch at the chateau. 

No German Meinenwerfer ever threw any bomb 
which had a more immediately devastating effect than 
this message. We were all, of course, very sensible 
of the great honour which was being done us ; but all 
we had in the house was a few tins of bully beef ! 
How, at that time of night, to make adequate prepara- 
tions for the suitable entertainment of the royal and 
presidential party the next morning was a problem of 
which the solution appeared to be impossible. 

Everyone, however, immediately got busy, and 
orders were given at once to the divisions, so that such 
troops as were available might parade for His Majesty’s 
inspection. This resulted in 10,000 men being on 
parade the next day. Parties were then despatched 
in all directions to beg, borrow, or steal the necessary 
supply of crockery, cutlery, etc. At the first streak 
of dawn I sallied forth for the great forest of Nieppe, 
armed with a shot-gun and a quantity of ammunition, 
and accompanied by a friend with another gun, in 
whose skill with that weapon I had every confidence. 

We had great hopes that, in the early morning, we 
might perhaps get one of the deer which we knew to 
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be in the forest ; but, although we soon got on their 
track, we never got a chance at them. We had, there- 
fore, to concentrate on getting what pheasants we 
could. These also were very hard to get at, as the 
undergrowth was so thick that they were extremely 
difficult to shoot. After many hours most strenuous 
work we did actually get six pheasants, with which 
we proudly returned to the chateau, where they were 
promptly plucked and cooked. They formed, I fear, 
but a meagre banquet for our illustrious guests ; but, 
being all we had, they were all we could produce. 

In due course His Majesty arrived, followed almost 
immediately by President Poincaré and General Joffre, 
with the remainder of the party in a most imposing 
cavalcade of cars. Luncheon then took place, during 
which meal I had the extreme felicity of watching 
through the window the rapid disappearance of my 
pheasants. It was, however, some relief to note 
that they seemed to be much appreciated by our 
guests. 

After lunch, His Majesty had a kind word for us 
all, and presented a D.S.O. to George Boscawen (one 
of my brother’s A.D.C.’s), who had well earned it 
with his battery at Ypres. This fine soldier and 
charming companion was afterwards killed on the 
Somme, to the everlasting regret of his many friends. 

A move was then made to the cars, as His Majesty 
and the President were to drive round the lines to 
inspect the troops. The cars were all drawn up at the 
roadside, and the King and the President entered an 
open car and started to lead the procession. At this 
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moment an incident occurred which | trust I may be 
pardoned for relating, as it formed a somewhat 
humorous relief to the solemnity of the extremely 
official atmosphere of our international luncheon 
party. 

The road outside the chateau consisted of a narrow 
and extremely rough track of pavé; this was both 
muddy and slippery, and was flanked on either side 
by a sea of deep mud of the true Flanders variety. 
It was evident, therefore, that the procession would 
be obliged to proceed in single file, and that the cars 
would not be able to pass each other. 

I had myself been much interested in examining 
Marshal Joffre’s most splendid limousine, which was 
being driven by Ballot, the famous racing driver whom 
I knew well. As the King and the President started, 
Marshal Joffre got into his beautiful car, and his 
skilful driver turned towards the centre of the road to 
follow immediately behind the royal car. As the 
car of the great Marshal Commander-in-Chief turned, 
it suddenly received a good hearty bump from another 
car which was already in the centre of the road, and 
was evidently going to take the second place in the 
procession. 

I had a good view of the old Marshal’s face as this 
occurred ; and, looking as black as a thundercloud, 
he thrust his head out of the window with the evident 
intention of administering a suitable reproof to who- 
ever it might be who had had the audacity to run into 
him. As soon, however, as he saw who it was his 
expression instantly changed, and the thundercloud 
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was replaced by a genial smile as he signed to the 


other car to precede him. 

This was quite in order; as the driver of the car 
which claimed the second place, and which had given 
the Head of the French Army such a terrible bump, 
was our own Prince of Wales. The Prince was driving 
his big Daimler car, a most awkward machine to 
handle on such a narrow and greasy road, and, having 
started further down the line, it was quite impossible 
for him to avoid running into any car which came from 
the side into the centre of the road. 

The salutes were mutual and cordial, and, as far as 
the principals were concerned, the incident was of no 
account, and the Prince drove on. The amusing part, 
to the onlookers, at any rate, was that Monsieur Ballot, 
the driver of the Marshal’s car, not having the 
remotest conception who the young officer was who 
had bumped him so vigorously, let fire a volume of 
abuse at him; the violence of his language being 
only exceeded by the anguish of his regret when he 
was informed whom it was that he had presumed to 
address in such terms. I have no doubt that the 
Prince heard none of it; and the fact remains that, 
whether a driver may be driving the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief or not, he has no right to turn into 
any road without giving warning of his intention, and 
has only himself to thank for any damage which may 
result from his doing so. 

On the day after this famous luncheon party I 
returned to Paris to continue my experiments, accom- 
panied by Colonel Chauchat, the head of the Puteaux 
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Arsenal, who had come down from Paris with me. 
Some months afterwards I received from Colonel 
Chauchat a beautiful plaque in solid silver, which 
he had had prepared in Paris to commemorate the 
occasion. This is not only valuable to me on account 
of its association with our first successful experiments, 
but is a splendid specimen of the good taste and 
skilled workmanship of our French allies. It forms 
the only souvenir I have of Colonel Chauchat, a real 
good friend and a very gallant comrade, who subse- 
quently lost his life in carrying out his duties later in 
the war. 
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CHAPTER III 
FURTHER EXPERIMENTS 


URING the month of December our experi- 

ments were continued at Versailles, making use 
of the new form of cast steel cylindrical projectile 
which we had designed and constructed. The use of 
a more accurately constructed projectile rendered it 
possible to test the efficiency of the various smoke- 
less powders which were available, and we were able, 
by experimental firing, to decide that the greatest 
regularity was obtained by the use of a certain ‘* wood 
powder,’’ very similar to that now commonly used in 
the cartridges of sporting shot-guns. 

At the same time, the study of the qualities of the 
high-explosives which it would be possible to use in 
the shells was proceeded with, and of the fuses which 
would be required to detonate them. It being impos- 
sible to think of ‘‘ rifling ’’ the mortars, it was evident 
that it would be necessary to make use of a “‘ time 
fuse,’’ which could be set to burn for any particular 
period in accordance with the ‘‘ time of flight ’’ of the 
projectile at the range at which it was desired to 
fire. In the absence of rifling, no ‘‘spin’’ could be 
imparted to the projectile to keep it steady in flight. 
It would, therefore, turn over and over in the air, and 
no ‘‘ percussion ’’ fuse, which could only be operated 
by the shock of the impact with the ground, could be 
of any use. 

No ‘‘time fuse’’ for high-explosives was at this 
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time available in either of the Allied armies. It 
therefore became necessary to design and manufacture 
one. Before that task could be undertaken, however, 
it was indispensable that the actual high-explosive with 
which the shells were to be charged should be decided 
upon, and here again we met with great difficulties. 

In pre-war days, questions as to the use of various 
explosives by His Majesty’s Forces were entirely in 
the hands of a certain committee. This committee 
authorized or forbade the use of various explosives in 
accordance with experiments previously carried out. 
A register of these results was kept, and only such 
explosives as were authorized could be used in His 
Majesty’s guns or stored in the magazines. There 
was a great shortage at this time of any of the author- 
ized high-explosives. It therefore became necessary, 
in order to meet the urgent demands of the war, to seek 
for a high-explosive (suitable for our purpose) amongst 
those of which the use was not authorized but of which 
an ample supply was obtainable. 

In this extremity, I had recourse to a very great 
authority, who, to the incalculable benefit of the nation, 
had lately been put in absolute charge of the whole 
question of the production and supply of all the explo- 
sives in the country. I refer to the late Lord Moulton, 
the value of whose services during the war it 1s im- 
possible to exaggerate. I obtained leave to proceed to 
London to consult him, and, from the moment of our 
first interview, I never failed to obtain from him in- 
valuable advice and that encouragement and assistance 
in the development of any initiative ideas which was so 
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sadly lacking in other directions. He at once supplied 
us with samples of various high-explosives which were 
readily obtainable, but of which the use was unauthor- 
ized by the authorities. With these I returned to 
France, and we at once proceeded to experiment with 
them in order to determine the class of steel of which 
it was necessary to construct the shells, and the type 
of fuse which would be required to burst them. 

In the meanwhile, the training of the men had been 
steadily proceeding, and a shell was soon produced in 
Paris which was of the exact shape and weight which 
it was eventually intended to use. A stock of these 
projectiles was handed over to the training depot at 
Merville, and regular firing was then continuously 
carried out on the range there to establish the “‘ range 
table ’’— that 1s, ‘‘ to determine the charge required for 
any particular weight of projectile at any given range, 
and the time of flight of such projectile at that range.”’ 

Whilst this was going on, it was determined by 
actual experiment at Versailles which of the samples of 
high-explosives, which had come over from England, 
was most suitable for our purpose. That conclusion 
having been reached, | then returned to England to 
obtain the necessary authorization for its use and to 
procure a supply. 

At this point we came into direct contact with the 
pre-war authorities. They were, perhaps quite natur- 
ally, very jealous of their prerogatives ; and could con- 
ceive no power which could go beyond the conclusions 
reached in pre-war days the results of which were 
inscribed in their records and against which no appeal 
had ever been possible. 
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War, however, is a hard master, and arrangements 
and customs, which may be excellent in peace time, 
must of necessity go by the board when the require- 
ments of armies in the field have to be considered. 
When I mentioned in London the high-explosive which 
seemed ‘most suitable for our purpose, | was met by 
the bald statement that its use was forbidden, and was 
quite unable to obtain any explanation as to the cause 
of this arbitrary decision. 

I therefore once more had recourse to Lord Moulton 
and explained the situation to him, at the same time 
showing him the mixture which we had found satisfac- 
tory, and telling him I could obtain no explanation of 
the reasons for its use not being allowed. By his 
instructions, | made a study of the whole question of 
the chemical properties and composition of this par- 
ticular high-explosive, and by his orders then attended 
by appointment a certain meeting of the committee 
before referred to. I was armed with the Controller’s 
(Lord Moulton’s) authority to ask for an explanation ; 
and also with every kind of documentary evidence to 
support our case for the authorization of the use of 
the high-explosive in question. 

It was a memorable day for me, and I knew that 
I had a very good ‘‘case’’ to present. I was also 
extremely anxious to meet personally the high authori- 
ties whose decisions were beyond challenge, and which 
were therefore so fatally effective in curtailing the 
resources of our armies in the field. Eventually I 
found myself, holding fast on to all my papers, ushered 
into the presence of an august assembly of some twenty 
venerable representatives of both services. 
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The atmosphere was decidedly antagonistic, but at 
that time it would have taken much more than that to 
prevent my carrying out my instructions. I therefore 
produced my credentials and said that I was instructed 
by Lord Moulton to ask for the reasons of the par- 
ticular high-explosive known as “‘ ammonal’’ not being 
authorized for military use. I went on to say that, 
according to the latest experiments in France, it 
appeared to be eminently suitable for our purposes, 
and that I was prepared to supply satisfactory evidence 
to that effect. 

A distinct pause followed my few words, and finally 
the Chairman requested a venerable officer to read the 
reference to this explosive in the records, which formed 
the insurmountable obstacle to its authorization for 
military purposes. 

A ponderous “‘ Tome’’ of the official records was 
then produced and the page found. During this pro- 
ceeding I left my seat, and, looking over the shoulder 
of the reader, studied the record for myself. The page 
was divided into many columns ; in the first, the various 
explosives were described, and in the others their 
peculiar qualities were referred to. At the end was a 
brief statement ‘‘ authorized ’”’ or “‘ unauthorized.’’ In 
the last column, however, a “‘ reason ’’ for the decision 
arrived at was given with certain explanatory remarks. 

As soon as I had read these I knew our case was 
won, and I also had the greatest difficulty in retaining 
my composure sufficiently to thank them for their 
courtesy and to get out of the room in that dignified 
manner which was called for by the surroundings. 

This is what I read. | 


9 
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The explosive was described with all its chemical 
properties, and various details of its composition were 
given. In a later column, however, was the word 
‘“unauthorized,’’ and in the next was the ‘‘reason.’’ 
This was described by the one word ‘‘ hydroscopicity.’’ 
This term may roughly be taken to mean “‘ a tendency 
to absorb moisture.’’ Of this tendency of course I 
was well aware. The next sentence, however, it was 
which took my breath away and told me our case was 
won, for it was then solemnly stated that, “‘ on account 
of its hydroscopicity, this explosive could not be con- 
sidered as safe to store in His Majesty's magazines 
for any period in excess of seven years!’’ And at this 
time we had no high-explosive ai all in the trenches, 
and the German Meinenwerfer were blowing our men 
to pieces daily. 

On my reporting to Lord Moulton, he told me at 
once that he would undertake to supply us with any 
reasonable amount of ‘‘ ammonal’’ which we required, 
and that I could count on 20 tons being available 
within a fortnight. I therefore got back to France as 
soon as possible to get on with the making of the 
steel for the new projectiles and the production of a 
suitable time fuse. 

The designing of the fuse was a comparatively simple 
matter, as the shock of discharge of our mortars was 
insignificant in comparison with that of a high-velocity 
field-gun. We were therefore soon able to produce 
a satisfactory fuse by combining an old pattern French 
time fuse with the detonator which was used in the 
French Army with their modern percussion fuses in 
their high-explosive projectiles. 
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The question of obtaining the necessary supply of 
steel and of the casting of a large number of shells 
was a very different matter, and would evidently call 
for considerable organization and outlay. All the 
existing foundries were then working night and day 
on the production of standard munitions, and it would 
therefore be necessary to start a new foundry, in which 
we should first have to make our own steel and then to 
‘“ cast ’’ our shells. 

Matters being in that position, I returned to Mer- 
ville with a small number of specially made shells and 
fuses. With these a further trial was held to demon- 
strate the progress in range and accuracy which had 
been achieved by the use of the new design of pro- 
jectile. It was also very desirable that proof should 
be afforded to the authorities of the success of the new 
time fuse, and also of the safety of the new high- 
explosive with which the shells were to be charged, 
and of the devastating effect of their detonation. 

The second trial was held at Merville on December 
23rd, less than one month after the first demonstration, 
so that there had most certainly been no time wasted. 
The trial was much more elaborately organized than 
the first one had been, and was attended by a much 
larger number of officers, including the Director of 
Artillery at G-H.Q. The mortars were served by the 
guns’ crews of our own men who had been specially 
trained at the depédt at Merville, and the system of 
drill was carried out which we had prepared with an 
infinity of trouble for use with this new type of weapon. 

On this occasion it was also insisted upon that 
‘" precautions ’’ should be observed. That term means 
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that the spectators should observe the trials from 
positions in which, should an accident occur, they 
would not be in any danger. In order to carry out 
these instructions, without the General Officers being 
obliged to take up undignified positions in a ditch as 
. at the first trials, we this time mounted the guns in 
specially prepared pits. This was easy to do, as the 
mortars fire at a fixed elevation of 45°. The shells, 
therefore, are easily fired from a pit, and, should any 
accident happen, the damage would thus be confined 
to those persons who might happen to be actually in 
the pit at the time. 

The whole trial was extremely satisfactory, although 
the accuracy of the fire still left something to be 
desired. The new shells were particularly successful ; 
as, not only were the fuses accurately timed, but the 
detonation was perfect and the fragmentation of the 
steel was so effective that it was calculated that 
every person above ground within 250 yards of the 
burst of the 6-inch shell would have become a certain 
casualty. The most important result of all, however, 
was that it was demonstrated that a great and material 
advance had been made in efficiency. This was 
proved by the fact that, although the weight of the 
projectiles had been increased by 30 per cent., the 
accuracy of construction had enabled the range with 
any given charge also to be increased by 20 per cent. 
There was little doubt indeed that our achievement 
would obtain for us the permission to start our foundry 
and to produce the shells in sufficient numbers to enable 
the enemy’s Meinenwerfer to be replied to effectively. 

I have before me as I write the official report of 
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those trials. This shows them to have been considered 
as In every way satisfactory ; and a few days later I 
received instructions to return to Paris and to obtain 
a further supply of 40 6-inch mortars, which were at 
once to be rebored. At the same time, a foundry was 
to be organized and started where we were to produce 
the necessary steel and to cast 3,000 rounds of the 
new 6-inch shells as soon as possible. 

Whilst the result of the trials was being considered 
Christmas arrived. This, the first Christmas Day of 
the war, I spent at Merville. It was a somewhat 
sorrowful feast, as, although everyone did their best 
to be cheerful, the thoughts of all were at home, and 
the usual spirit of festivity was conspicuous by its 
absence. We received Plum Puddings and many 
delicacies from home, as well as many letters and 
cards, and every single officer and man received a 
card and a treasured gift from their Majesties and 
Princess Mary. In those early days we all still had 
much to learn, and, although at the time we thought 
we had a poor Christmas, it was, in fact, the very 
height of gaiety and luxury compared with other war 
Christmases which I experienced later on in the East. 

Christmas over, I got off back to Paris, having first 
made arrangements for the depdt at Merville to be 
increased, and for the necessary officers and men to 
begin training there so as to be ready to man the whole 
44 mortars in the trenches as soon as we could get 
them ready for action and produce the necessary 
ammunition. 

On my return to Paris, the first step was to obtain 
the 40 mortars of 6-inch calibre from the French. 
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This was soon done, and the reboring of them was 
quickly in hand. The fuses also presented no difh- 
culty, and in all these matters we received on every 
occasion the greatest courtesy and assistance from our 
French allies. 

The matter of the making of the steel was, however, 
a much more difficult proposition. We were extremely 
fortunate in obtaining the assistance of an old friend 
of mine, who had been head draughtsman and manager 
in the big French motor-works at Suresnes, near Paris, 
of which company I had for years been a managing 
director before the war. This gentleman, a Mr. Ribey- 
rolles, was at this time employed in designing and pro- 
ducing an automatic nfle for use in the French Army. 
He, however, gave me invaluable assistance, and it 
was thanks to his familiarity with the resources of the 
Paris suburbs that we were able to obtain the use of an 
old foundry at Nanterre, some 8 miles out of the city. 

Here we experimented in the manufacture of steel 
and in the casting of shell. French labour was of 
course impossible to obtain, but there were many 
Belgian refugees who were only too anxious to find 
employment. Amongst them were many men who 
came from the Ardennes district, and who had had 
long experience in the production and casting of steel. 
A quantity of these men were engaged and we got to 
work. 

At first we made every endeavour to purchase steel 
in France, and even obtained quotations from America. 
In France, however, none was to be obtained, and 
there was no certainty as to the date of delivery from 
America—the only certainty being that it would be a 
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long time coming and that the price was prohibitive. 
Whilst we were making these inquiries, we heard that 
there was a gentleman in Switzerland who was pre- 
pared to supply steel of excellent quality for immediate 
delivery at a most reasonable price. 

We promptly got into touch with him and concluded 
a bargain by which he was to supply our immediate 
requirements. We were under no delusion at all as 
to where this steel came from, as one glance at the 
samples was sufficient to enable me to identify the 
well-known German product of Westphalia. It seems 
at first sight a remarkable fact that we should be able 
to obtain such valuable material for use in war from 
our enemies. 

The truth, however, was that, as the export trade 
of Germany had been entirely cut off, there had accu- 
mulated in private hands in that country great stocks 
of metal which were held at the disposal of the 
Government but for which there was no immediate 
demand. In these circumstances, these private owners 
were eager and willing to convert a portion of their 
stocks into cash by delivery to a neutral country 
without being in any way curious as to what might be 
the eventual destination of their consignments. 

From our own point of view we were only too glad 
to obtain this excellent material both promptly and 
cheaply wherever it came from. We felt, indeed, that 
it was a peculiarly advantageous arrangement, in which 

the most satisfactory part of all would be the returning 
of the German steel over the trenches to its original 
producers in the form of efficient high-explosive shells. 

The winter had now set in with great severity, and 
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I was constantly driving to Merville from Paris to 
superintend the training of the men, and to prepare 
a magazine and premises where we could load the 
shell with high-explosive at the Front. It also fell to 
my lot to attend many experiments which were carried 
out to test other devices then being produced in order 
to enable us to throw every and any kind of dangerous 
missile into the enemy’s lines. 

Some of these trials were excessively entertaining, 
and I remember one in particular which merits a 
description. Amongst other contrivances which were 
the product of the ingenuity of our officers was a 
peculiar form of ‘‘catapult.’’ This was constructed 
of two separate ‘‘carriage springs’’ such as are in 
use on ordinary carriages. The springs were each 
firmly fixed at one end and were placed about 2 yards 
apart. To the end of each was then fixed one end of 
a wire cable, and in the middle of the cable was 
arranged a strong leather pocket. Behind this repro- 
duction of the ancient form of catapult was placed a 
winch by which the cable could be drawn tight and 
the carriage springs bent by the tension. A live bomb 
was then placed in the pocket and the cable released. 
By this means it was claimed that a bomb could be 
thrown with reasonable accuracy of aim a distance of 
several hundred yards, and I was ordered to attend 
the trial and to report upon the result. 

Early one morning, therefore, soon after Christmas, 
I found myself at a small farm behind the Front in com- 
pany with a number of other officers of various staffs 
and several General Officers, for the purpose of wit- 
nessing the operation of the device in question, 
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We were assembled in a very elementary kind of 
farm yard, surrounded by pigsties and very dirty 
hovels. One side of the yard consisted of a stout 
brick wall. To this wall were attached the carriage 
springs, from the end of which depended the cable 
of the catapult with the leather pocket which was to 
contain the bomb. A target had been erected several 
hundred yards away in the field, and the originator 
of the device assured us that everything had been 
tested and that he had already fired several successful 
shots with it that morning. 

Some of us, however, had by that time been through 
a good many experiments and experiences of similar 
kinds, and were getting somewhat suspicious of new 
devices and rather wary as to exposing ourselves to 
the risks of the high-explosives with which we were 
now so familiar. There was, therefore, a good deal 
of inspecting, and of testing of the strength of the 
various parts, before the senior General Officer finally 
gave the word to proceed. 

In particular, everybody had a good look at the wall 
to which the springs were attached. In the first 
instance, to make sure that it would carry the strain ; 
and also, if the truth be told, to make sure that in event 
of a mishap it would provide adequate shelter for the 
observers. 

On receiving the order to proceed, the catapult 
merchant promptly commenced to ‘‘load.’’ This 
operation consisted in attaching to the cable two stout 
steel hooks, one on either side of the bomb pocket. 
These hooks were in their turn attached to another 
cable which was then ** wound in’’ by the winch until 
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a sufficient strain was put upon the springs to furnish 
the necessary amount of propulsive energy. The 
hooks were so made that the cable could be ‘‘let go”’ 
at will. This action corresponded with that of pulling 
a trigger, and suddenly released the strain to enable 
the machine to do its deadly work. 

We all stood round and watched with great interest 
the winch being slowly turned and the strain gradually 
increased, until the springs were bent back to their 
full extent and all was ready. The officer in charge 
then asked the General's permission to draw the safety 
pin from the bomb, which is the last operation before 
throwing it. Permission having been given, he then drew 
the pin and placed the bomb in the leather pocket. It 
is probable that, as is so often the case, in order to 
obtain the extreme range on such an official occasion, 
he had wound up his infernal machine farther than it 
had ever been wound before. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, the pin being ‘‘ out ’’ of the bomb, it was, above 
all things, desirable that it should be ‘* flung away ’’ 
as soon as possible. The order was therefore at once 
given to ‘‘fire,’’ and the trigger, or rather its equiva- 
lent, was instantly pulled. ‘ 

On this being done, away went the catapult with a 
most gratifying “‘ping,’’ and at the same instant 
ensued a frantic stampede amongst the observers ; for 
the bomb, instead of being hurled many hundreds of 
yards away, as they had fondly hoped and had been 
led to expect it would be, lay at their feet, where 
they understood it was to be expected to burst at any 
moment ! 

Each pigsty and hovel immediately became choked 
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with officers of all ranks, who pushed and shoved and 
grovelled in their efforts to secure some cover whilst 
the bomb exploded. I remember even now the 
wriggles of a somewhat portly officer who, being not 
quite so quick as some of the others, had only suc- 
ceeded in getting his head and shoulders into a certain 
already crowded pigsty. This far from graceful atti- 
tude left a considerable portion of his ample person 
exposed to the full blast of the expected explosion, 
and his efforts to improve his position added to the 
grotesque effect and caused all those who were taking 
their chance outside to roar with laughter. 

Personally, as the bomb had not burst when it fell 
to the ground, I concluded it was not likely to do 
so if it was left alone, and I remained in the yard, 
as did others who were equally familiar with bombs, 
thoroughly enjoying the situation. The bomb never 
exploded at all, and, after a certain interval, the 
occupants of the various refuges came forth extremely 
dirty and altogether in a frame of mind which rendered 
it very inadvisable to offer them any condolences upon 
their personal appearance. 

As the catapult sling was quite destroyed and could 
not be replaced, the experiment was postponed till a 
later date, and I never heard that anything came of 
it. This, however, was only one of many such trials, 
some of which were successful, whilst others were 
disastrous. It was, however, a long time before I saw 
any more of them, as my duties called me urgently 
back to Paris. 
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N my return journey to Paris after Christmas, I 

had, for some reason which | forget, to go by 
way of G.H.Q. at St. Omer. On this occasion I was 
accompanied by my friend Robert de Rothschild, who 
was at that time employed with the 8th Division. The 
weather was extremely bad, there was a hard frost, 
and the road was thickly covered with snow. We left 
St. Omer in the late afternoon hoping to reach my 
friend’s chateau at Laversine, near Chantilly, where 
I had already stayed on several previous occasions, in 
time to pass the night there. 

I knew the particular road which we had to take quite 
well, but, in the dark and with the snow on the ground, 
I contrived to take a wrong turning. We then found 
ourselves, at 8 or 9 on a dark winter night, in the 
midst of a succession of very steep hills in the direction 
of Hesdin. These hills, covered with frozen snow, 
were extremely difficult to climb, and we had a lot 
more experience of slipping wheels and pushing behind 
the car before we at last reached Abbeville at about 
2 a.m. 

There we sought refuge in the Hétel Téte de 
Boeuf, and passed the rest of the night endeavouring 
to sleep on chairs in the little room beside the gateway. 
That hotel will be familiar to all members of our army 
who did much travelling in France, and this was by 
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no means the first or the last occasion on which I was 
glad to seek shelter within its hospitable gates. 

Next morning we continued our journey and reached 
the chateau at Laversine before dark, in spite of the 
many difficulties we encountered in forcing our way 
through the snow drifts which lay deep on the high 
plains of Picardy. We remained at Laversine that 
night and enjoyed every luxury. The chateau had 
then been turned into a magnificently equipped hospital, 
and had been placed by its owner at the disposal of 
the French Army for the use of the wounded. [I re- 
member reflecting when we left the chateau that lucky 
indeed would be those casualties whose good fortune 
it was to be sent to that particular base, for no more 
beautiful spot could be conceived, and nothing that 
medical science could desire or experience suggest 
had been omitted from its medical and surgical equip- 
ment. 

We reached Paris the same evening, and I went to 
stay at my friend Robert de Rothschild’s palatial house 
in the Avenue Marigny, just opposite the Elysée, which 
is the official residence of the President of the French 
Republic. It was fortunate indeed for me that I did 
so, for next morning I was in a raging fever, and my 
host promptly sent for his own Paris doctor to attend 
me. The doctor looked very grave when he examined 
me, and announced that I was suffering from severe 
congestion of the lungs, brought on by exposure and 
over exertion during those long might drives in my 
open car in the perishing cold. 

Then indeed did I learn of what priceless value it 
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is to have good friends. I was, without doubt, very 
ill indeed, but, throughout my illness, it would have 
been impossible to imagine any greater care than | 
received at the hands of my host, of his wife, and of 
their whole household. I have no doubt at all that, 
had it not been for their great kindness, I should have 
taken no further part in the war; and I am overjoyed 
at finding, now and here, an opportunity of expressing 
my everlasting gratitude to them. The remedies 
applied, and above all the care and attention which I 
received, soon put me in the way of recovery. And 
during the time that I was incapacitated, my good 
friend Ribeyrolles continued my work, which had now 
become a matter of organizing the rapid production 
of the munitions required. When therefore I was able 
to get about again, I found the foundry ready to 
function and the production to proceed. 

On January 26th, when I was still very weak, I 
received a telegram from my brother calling me back 
to Merville, as it appeared a further demonstration of 
firing was desired by the authorities. They were, they 
said, not sufficiently satisfied with the accuracy of the 
fire to authorize the expenditure proposed without a 
further trial. I therefore got everything ready and 
left Paris on the night of the 27th, driving mght 
through in the night and reaching Merville at day- 
light on the 28th, the trials being set to take place at 
2 p.m. that day. I then had a busy morning checking 
all the preparations, as my brother notified me that 
I was to expect a most select and influential audience 
of experts. 
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The officers who were conducting the training at the 
depét at Merville were very enthusiastic about their 
work, and the training of the guns’ crews had made 
great progress. Preparations had also been made for 
the trials, and on this occasion a parapet had been 
erected behind the gun positions to shelter the 
observers, the guns themselves being placed in the 
open field and not “‘sunk in’’ in any way. I care- 
fully examined and tested both guns, fuses, and ammu- 
nition ; then, taking several dummy projectiles with us, 
we repaired to the range which had been prepared. 
There we proceeded to fire several experimental rounds 
with the dummies. This was in order to make sure 
that our very sensitive “‘ wood powder ’’ had not suf- 
fered in any way from our old friend ‘* hydroscopicity.’’ 
That complaint, had it been present, would have had 
the effect of modifying the propulsive force of any 
given charge, and so would have interfered with the 
‘accuracy of range ’’ which was of such paramount 
importance and was also so difficult to achieve. 

The target was simply a flag, and it was set up 
exactly 400 yards from the guns, being intended to 
represent the crest of the enemy’s parapet. Our task 
was then to throw our shells over the imaginary parapet 
and to burst them as close as possible to it on its 
farther side. We fired several rounds which were 
quite good, and satisfied ourselves that all was in order. 

Whilst so employed, it was observed that an officer 
was walking across the field over which we were firing. 
His position was none too safe, and we took it as a 
great compliment to our efficiency that he should have 
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gone there at all, more particularly as he obviously 
knew all about it and was observing our proceedings 
with great and very flattering interest. He subsequently 
came up and spoke to me, congratulating us all upon 
the good work which had been done. He was evidently 
a very senior General Officer, and, though I thought 
I knew all the General Staff of the Expeditionary Force 
by sight, as I most certainly did all the commanders 
in the field, yet I did not remember ever having seen 
him before and had no notion who he might be. I, 
however, of course gave him all the information in my 
power, and expressed the hope that the accuracy of 
our fire in the trials might be found satisfactory. I 
also expressed my confidence that the effect of the 
detonation of the heavy projectiles, which we had 
succeeded in firing from such very small guns, could 
not fail to be a revelation to those who had not pre- 
viously seen them. 

There was then just time for me to run across to the 
Headquarters chateau close by to report to my brother 
and to ask him whether he had any special instructions 
to give, as everything had been tested and all was 
ready. I found him just about to sit down to lunch 
with a large party of officers. Amongst them I 
observed the heads of the Artillery Department at 
G.H.Q., as well as the Chief of the Staff of the rst 
Army Corps. I also noticed our observer of the 
morning’s firing, sitting in the post of honour at the 
luncheon table. I was therefore less surprised than I 
otherwise should have been when my brother told me 
to be most particularly careful as the Master-General 
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of the Ordnance, who was a member of the Army 
Council and the actual head of the whole Ordnance 
Department of the army at the War Office in London, 
was present in person. 

This was a high and most unexpected honour, and 
I got back immediately to my guns reflecting upon 
how extremely fortunate it had been that we had only 
been firing “‘ dummy ’’ shells that morning ; as, had 
we been firing “‘live ’’ ones, we should probably have 
caused a vacancy on the Army Council. 

In due course, the party came out to the prepared 
ground after lunch, and all our paraphernalia were 
critically examined. I was then instructed that, as 
the trials were to be conducted with ‘“‘ precautions, ’’ 
I was to load and to aim the guns and then to with- 
draw with the gun-crews behind the parapet, and to 
fire the battery electrically from there. This modifica- 
tion of our usual practice had not been expected, and 
my electric exploder was not on the ground. The 
electric exploder is a very simple machine, consisting 
of a magneto by which an electric current can be set 
up at will; this, when connected with the firing tube 
in the gun, will fire the charge from any distance. The 
only things that were ready on the ground, which could 
take the place of the exploder, were certain ‘* friction 
tubes.’’ These, when placed in the touch-hole of the 
gun, can be operated from a distance by a smart pull 
on a stout wire connected with the pin which has to 
be withdrawn to fire them. On explaining the posi- 
tion, I was told to make use of the friction tubes and - 
to get on with the trial. 

The guns were then carefully loaded and aimed, and 
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at the same time the fuses were correctly set for the 
‘time of flight’’ of the shells at 400 yards. The 
gun-crews then withdrew into shelter, and the wires 
connected with each of the four guns of the battery 
which were to be fired were ‘‘led’’ back behind the 
parapet. On taking up my own position, I was some- 
what concerned to find my friend of the morning at 
my elbow, as I now knew him to be absolutely “it ’’ 
in connection with anything having to do with ordnance. 
All being ready, I asked permission to fire, and was 
told to “‘ carry on.”’ 

I must here explain that these mortars rested on 
‘trunnions ’’ (which are in reality axles) upon which 
they could be oscillated and made to point at any 
desired angle of elevation. They could, in fact, be 
turned completely over if that was required. The 
shells we were then about to fire were of great weight 
in proportion to the mortars which were to fire them ; 
they also projected beyond the muzzle, so that the little 
guns when loaded were somewhat top-heavy. The 
friction tubes, by means of which the guns were to be 
fired, required a hard, smart pull on the wire to draw 
the pin, and by so doing to explode the firing charge. 
I therefore, when ordered to “‘carry on,’’ gave a 
good strong pull to the wire attached to the friction 
tube of the first gun. 

Imagine my horror, and that of the august assembly 
of observers, when, on the pull, instead of the pin 
being drawn from the friction tube and the mortar 
being fired at the target, the weapon itself, with the 
loaded shell projecting from its muzzle, slowly turned 
over on its trunnions until it pointed directly at our 
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parapet, behind which were sheltering such a unique 
collection of important targets. I knew, of course, 
and so I trust did most of the audience, that if the 
friction pin had not been drawn at the first pull, it was 
extremely unlikely that the charge would ‘‘ go off.’’ 
The opening effort of the trials, however, was, to say 
the least of it, rather unfortunate. Its immediate 
results also subjected the nerves of the observers to 
the last kind of trial which I had any desire to produce. 
Our audience on this occasion, however, was pretty 
““tough,’’ and consisted of people whom no power on 
earth could have driven into pigsties. The only effect 
produced by this contretemps, therefore, was that I 
was instructed to go and turn the mortar back again 
in the right direction and to fit another friction tube 
to it. This was promptly done, and we had no further 
trouble in firing all the four guns quickly one after the 
other, so that all the four projectiles were in the air 
at the same time. The detonations of the shells fol- 
lowed each other with equal regularity, and the air just 
beyond the flag had the appearance of a great brown 
cloud, owing to the mass of muddy clay which was 
blown high into the air and scattered in all directions. 
The force of the explosions, as I felt sure they would, 
surprised all the observers, and the ‘‘crater’’ left in 
the field as the result of the four rounds gave a most 
realistic impression of what would occur in the enemy’s 
trenches when these projectiles fell and burst there. 
The outstanding feature, however, of the whole trial 
was that all the four shells had fallen beyond the flag 
and very close to it, the widest being not 2 yards 
out of the direct line, and the farthest being not more 
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than 10 yards beyond the flag. This was unexpectedly 
good shooting, and I hastened to say that we had not 
expected to achieve such a degree of accuracy, which 
I did not consider it would be possible to count on 
in actual firing from the trenches. The work, how- 
ever, had been done and well done, and there was 
little doubt but that the effect would be the official 
authorization of the quantity production. 

On the 29th I came over to London with my 
brother, who, amongst many other things of a much 
more urgent nature, was to obtain the authorization 
for the manufacture of our shells. Arrived at home, 
I was obliged to go at once into a nursing home suffer- 
ing from a sharp attack of pleurisy. This, however, 
lasted only a week, and on the 5th of February I 
returned to France and went straight back to Paris to 
get the foundry going. 

In the course of the month of February, we obtained 
full authorization to manufacture our shells, and my 
time was then mostly spent in the foundry. It was 
desired to turn out 3,000 shells at the earliest moment, 
as an offensive was in preparation in which it was hoped 
and intended that our mortars should take part. This 
was a somewhat ambitious programme, for our Belgian 
workmen were not so satisfactory as had been hoped, 
and it was necessary for me personally to carefully 
watch the colour of the “‘ blast ’’’ in our steel furnaces 
in order to make certain that the molten metal was 
‘drawn off ’’ at exactly the right moment. The metal 
had then to be poured into the moulds with the greatest 
care, and our first efforts were far from being as suc- 
cessful as could have been desired. 
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Even when the shells were actually cast, there were 
an infinity of other operations which were necessary. 
Each shell had to be tested for ‘‘flaws,’’ and care- 
fully examined as to its uniform thickness, before being 
turned over to the machinists to be machined to fit 
the bore of the mortars. The fuses also had to be 
produced, and finally the shells had to be charged with 
high-explosives. The work was hard and also required 
most careful supervision, and it was necessary to check 
each operation again and again to ensure that no faulty 
projectile should pass our tests and so become a source 
of danger to our gunners. 

I was secretly advised that our offensive was to come 
off on March roth, but it was soon clear to me that, 
however hard our work was pressed on, we could not 
hope to have sufficient ammunition ready by that time 
to justify the employment of our mortars in the pre- 
liminary bombardment of the enemy’s trenches. On 
the 5th, I went to Merville and reported this, and also 
spent two days inspecting the progress made in the 
training of our gunners. I was very satisfied with the 
arrangements which had been made there, and felt 
sure the men would give a good account of them- 
selves as their training proceeded. 

A very nice old farm had been taken over as a depét, 
and the four officers lived in the farmhouse, whilst the 
men were accommodated in the barns. The farm was 
situated on the outskirts of the Forest of Nieppe, and 
the range where the practice firing was carried out 
was on the very edge of the woods. It was when 
driving direct to this depét from Paris about this time 
that I chanced across an experience that I feel sure 
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will be found interesting ; as illustrating that, whatever 
may be the hardships of war, there are occasional 
intervals which may afford compensations. 

In skirting the edge of the forest on my way to the 
depdt on this occasion, I suddenly found that my 
motor was short of water, one of the pipes having 
sprung a leak on the journey from Paris. At that 
moment I was passing an extremely humble but very 
pretty old thatched cottage, which stood some 50 yards 
back from the road. Between the road and the cottage 
was a lovely old garden in which the spring flowers 
were just beginning to bloom. The picture was so 
restful and so pretty that I stopped; first of all to 
admire the scene, and secondly to see if I could not 
obtain there the water I required. 

Whilst I was looking round, a voice hailed me from 
the open cottage door, and a French engineer officer 
called out to know if he could do anything for me. 
On my telling him I wanted water, he showed me the 
garden well; and whilst I was drawing the water we 
had a friendly talk, in the course of which I told him 
I had that moment arrived direct from Paris. On 
this he begged me to come into the cottage and to 
share the humble meal he was about to enjoy whilst 
telling him the news. This I did, and we sat in the 
one small room which acted as both kitchen and living- 
room. 

My host, who was charming in every way, told me 
he was employed in preparing certain bridges, etc., 
for demolition, in case that might at any time be neces- 
sary. He also informed me that the cottage was the 
home of an old French padré, and that, when he had 
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been billeted on the old man, he had been most civilly 
and cordially received. His host, however, had been 
in despair as his one and only servant had just left 
him, and he was unable to obtain another to replace 
her, although the military authorities had offered to 
supply him with the official pass which was necessary 
in order to enable a new servant to come imto the 
military zone to serve him. 

The officer had at once assured his host that he 
could get him a servant immediately from Paris if the 
padré would obtain the official permit and hand it over 
to him. This was done, and he had promptly sent it 
off to madame his wife in Paris, with instructions to 
buy herself a servant’s dress of cotton-print and to 
make use of the permit at the earliest moment for the 
purpose of joining her husband in the character of the 
padré’s servant, and of so bringing a ray of sunshine 
into their humble household. ‘‘ That,’’ he said, ‘‘ is 
how I am able to offer you a good déjeuner, and I 
shall presently have the honour of presenting you to 
my wife. The padré considers her really to be his 
servant, for we have considered it wise not to tell him 
of our marriage, in case the authorities might ask the 
old man any questions, as if it was known she was 
here she would be sent away at once and there would 
be trouble.”’ 

The door then opened, and a cotton-print dress 
entered behind a steaming dish. The first thing I 
saw was a pair of patent leather high-heeled shoes, 
surmounted by a pair of black silk stockings, which 
had evidently come direct from the Rue de la Paix. 
These covered legs and ankles which, by no conceiv- 
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able possibility, could have belonged to any Flemish 
maidservant. When the dish was put down and the 
steam cleared away, I was then formally presented to 
madame, whose long eyelashes swept her blushing 
cheeks as I kissed her hand in the approved Parisian 
style and congratulated them both most heartily on 
their good fortune. After that I often visited that 
happy pair, but, alas! their idyll was not of long 
duration, for he was killed three weeks later. His 
poor wife then fled in despair, to join that sorrowing 
band of widows which was so rapidly increasing in all 
parts of France, whose sorrow, and the courage with 
which their loss was borne, commanded the sympathy 
and admiration of all. 

On March roth took place the Battle of Neuve 
Chapelle, when the 4th and Indian Corps attacked 
and captured the enemy’s positions in that village. 
I was unable to remain to witness the fight myself 
as my own duties called me urgently to Paris, but, 
although it was in the main a successful action, I 
could never hear that it gave any great amount of 
satisfaction to our High Command. Three hundred 
guns of various calibres had been got together to 
bombard the portions of the enemy’s line which were 
to be attacked. At 7.30 in the morning these guns 
all opened, and the highest possible rate of fire was 
maintained until five minutes past eight, when the 
whistles sounded, and our men went over the top with 
all the fire and dash which invariably distinguishes 
them. 

The main objective of the village was captured, but 
the advance did not get very far, and the counter- 
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attacks which were delivered by the enemy were suc- 
cessful in regaining some of their lost ground. The 
line did not settle down for about three days, and it 
was then found that the net result was a distinct gain. 
We had, however, lost 5,000 men, though the German 
casualties were estimated at being at least 10,000. 
The spirit of our men was excellent, and the whole 
army was much encouraged by the fact that something 
had at last been undertaken and that the balance of 
success had remained with us. 

The thing that strikes us, in looking back at these 
early battles in the light of subsequent experience, is 
the insignificant bombardment which was at that time 
considered adequate to precede the infantry attack. 
On this occasion, 300 guns fired, for thirty-five minutes 
only, before the attack was delivered. This, it is safe 
to say, was not one-tenth of the artillery preparation 
which would have been considered necessary for a 
similar attack later on in the war. Our artillery and 
ammunition resources at this time, however, did not 
permit of the class of preparation which it was after- 
wards demonstrated formed the foundation of suc- 
cessful attack. 

There was, therefore, all the greater need to press 
on our efforts to increase our ammunition supplies, 
and the number of guns which we could bring into 
action. This became all the more urgent, as a further 
offensive was in contemplation, and my own work in 
Paris was pushed on with feverish haste in order that 
we might be ready to take our place in the line on the 


next occasion. 
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THE MORTARS IN THE LINE 


URING the months of February and March 

great progress was made with our production 
of shells. Forty mortars were rebored, and steps 
were taken to establish a special magazine in which 
to store our high-explosives and to load our shells at 
Merville. My own duties took me constantly back- 
wards and forwards to Paris ; but, as the winter passed 
away and spring came on, the drive lost its terrors 
and became quite an agreeable change from the 
ordinary routine. 

By degrees I became acquainted with various people 
who lived on the road, and had quite a number of 
‘houses of call’’ at which I could always stop and be 
sure of a meal and a hearty welcome. Particularly 
was this the case at Chantilly, where I frequently 
stopped at the house of a certain trainer of race- 
horses. At any time about midday I could always 
be sure of a good English joint, and the family there 
were always anxious for news as to what was going 
on at the Front, as indeed was everyone at that time 
in all parts of the country. It is curious that, though 
I got to know the whole family quite well, I never 
asked, nor was I| ever told, their name. I can only 
hope that if they ever read these lines they will 
remember their frequent guest and accept his grateful 
thanks for their kindness and hospitality. 
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When at Merville a part of my duties still con- 
tinued to be the attending of experiments with new 
devices for the killing of Germans. I will relate one 
more incident of that kind out of several which 
occurred, as it was highly entertainng and may 
interest my readers. 

I received instructions on the occasion in question 
to attend a series of experiments with a number of 
different new weapons. These trials were to be 
carried out on the high ground some miles south of 
the town of St. Omer. The time fixed was early in 
the morning, and the experiments were to take place 
on some ranges which had been laid out in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ‘‘ Grande Route Nationale,’’ which 
was bordered by an avenue of trees. The first experi- 
ments were with different types of mortars, which 
were known as “‘gas-pipes.’’ These fired a ‘‘ jam- 
pot,’’ the name by which a very elementary kind of 
bomb was then known. This scheme was eventually 
superseded by the production of the ‘‘Stokes’”’ 
mortar, which later on did such excellent service on 
every front. 

There was a large and important assembly of 
officers on this occasion ; and, after the mortar experi- 
ments were over, an adjournment was made from the 
ranges to the road, from which commanding position 
was to be observed the trial of an entirely new device 
in the nature of an ‘‘aerial torpedo.’’ This missile 
was of considerable size, and was fired I know not 
how. It was, however, furnished with an aerial 
propeller, which had the effect of prolonging and 
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assisting its flight until it was said to be effective up 
to a range of 700 yards or more. 

When all was ready, the observers collected under 
the trees at the roadside and the torpedo was fired. 
It carried a heavy load of high-explosive, and parapets 
and trenches had been constructed some 700 yards 
away. These were to be blown up, with the object 
of demonstrating the destructive effect of the torpedo, 
which it was asserted was most satisfactory. On this 
peculiar missile being discharged, it soared away into 
the air at such a slow speed that it was plainly visible 
to all during its flight. The aim was excellent, and 
it covered at least half the distance it was to go most 
successfully to the entire satisfaction of the audience. 

Suddenly, however, there came a strong gust of 
wind. This caught the torpedo in midflight with 
most disconcerting results. For, as the wind caught 
the machine, it turned completely round, and the 
next moment it was observed to be still flying splen- 
didly, but in the opposite direction. That is, it was 
coming straight back to the point from which it had 
been fired, where all the observers were collected. 

On this occasion no pigsties were available ; there 
were only trees, and nothing like a sufficient number 
of them to afford adequate shelter for all. The 
edifying spectacle was therefore afforded to the on- 
lookers of a number of officers forming a ‘‘ queue’’ 
behind each tree, as the candidates for seats in the 
pit or gallery do outside a theatre at home. There 
was also present in the road an old farmer with a cart, 
in which was an old white horse, and I remember 
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noticing quite a respectable crowd forming a ‘‘ queue ”’ 
behind the old horse, which added considerably to 
the humour of the situation. In the end the torpedo 
alighted close to the road, but providentially it did 
not explode ; and it is probable that it was a long time 
before the experiment was repeated, though I believe 
some such device was eventually used with success. 

As our stock of shells increased I remained more 
and more at Merville, and was less often in Paris. 
We obtained our stock of high-explosive from Eng- 
land, and the delicate operation of loading the shells 
had then to be carried out. A small staff of men was 
selected for this particular work, and much care was 
called for in their training, as the safe handling of 
high-explosives requires very special experience. A 
certain building on the banks of the Lys outside the 
town of Merville was allotted to us as our magazine, 
and there the loading of the shells was carried out. 
Our stock of high-explosive there amounted at one 
time to 20 tons—more than sufficient to have blown 
the town to pieces. 

Whilst I was superintending the loading of the shells 
at the magazine one morning we had a somewhat 
peculiar experience which was far from pleasant. 
Soon after daylight a German aeroplane was observed 
coming over the town at such a great height that, 
although it could be heard, it could not at first be 
seen with the naked eye. It kept a perfectly straight 
course over the town, and continued away to the 
east without dropping any bomb. It may be imagined 
with what relief we in the magazine watched its 
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disappearance, as an enemy aeroplane loaded with 
bombs affords a distinctly unpleasant sensation to 
those over whose heads it passes. 

That sensation is by no means diminished if one 
happens to be surrounded by 20 tons of high-explosive, 
and some very pertinent remarks were made as to the 
fortunate fact that the German did not know what was 
beneath him. We were, however, ‘‘ counting our 
chickens before they were hatched,’’ or, rather, 
‘‘hallooing before we were out of the wood,’’ for, 
about half an hour later, the drone of an aeroplane was 
again heard at a great height. 

All glasses were at once focussed on the sky in the 
direction from which the sound came, and we were 
soon able to make out our enemy pursuing exactly the 
same course on which he had previously passed 
directly over our heads. This was rather terrifying, 
as it needed but little experience to realize that his 
first transit had been made entirely for observation 
purposes in order to provide him with the data from 
which to calculate the ‘‘corrections’’ necessary on 
his bomb-sights to enable him to take correct aim. 
It then became a nice question to decide, whether he 
was only seeking to bomb the Corps Headquarters, 
which, of course, he knew were in the town, or 
whether he had obtained information as to the 
existence of our high-explosive magazine, and was 
deliberately going to have a shot at it. 

I never remember being in a position which I liked 
less ; but we were not kept long in suspense, for he 
was flying very fast, and I do not think it was more 
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than a minute, though it seemed hours, before we 
heard the whoh—whoh—whoh of a falling bomb. 
This was quickly followed by a shattering explosion 
on the river bank close to us. The moment the bomb 
had burst, and we still remained alive, our anxiety, of 
course, was over. For an aeroplane can only have 
one shot at a target as it flies over it ; and, in order 
to drop a second bomb at the same spot, it must 
circle round and come back again on the same course. 
There was little fear of his doing this, as he well knew 
our own planes were ‘‘up’’ in all directions and were 
after him at their utmost speed. He, therefore, kept 
straight on to the east in order to recross his own lines 
as soon as possible. 

In passing over the town, however, he dropped 
another bomb. This time it was an incendiary one, 
and it fell in a timber-yard within 50 yards of the 
Corps Headquarters’ office. There I was fortunate 
enough to find it and extinguish the fire before any 
harm had been done. On examination, the bomb 
proved to be a badly constructed affair, very different 
to those with which we had to compete in the later 
years of the war. With regard to the high-explosive 
bomb on the river bank, however, we had had a very 
close shave, and there is little doubt that it was 
deliberately aimed at our magazine. The ‘“‘crater’’ 
it had made was of most impressive size, and was 
actually not more than 70 yards distant from the 
building in which we were working, and in which our 
high-explosive was stored. He had, therefore, made 
a very good shot, which was quite near enough to 
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satisfy anyone on the lookout for thrills, and we all 
felt very thankful that, on that occasion, at any rate, 
our luck was ‘‘in.’’ 

The next incident was the attack which the Germans 
delivered on the French on the left of our line at Ypres. 
The Canadians, who were now in the line, were next 
to the French, and their steadfast courage on that, 
as on every other occasion, earned the hearty admira- 
tion of both armies. The attack took place upon 
April 22nd, and was the first occasion upon which 
the enemy made use of ‘‘ poison gas.’’ At that time 
no one had any experience of that horribly cruel 
method of attack. The moral effect of it, therefore, 
was great, and the French line on our left fell back. 
This uncovered the flank of the Canadians, and they 
suffered very heavily indeed. Gas or no gas, how- 
ever, they held their ground most gallantly, though 
their casualties were not only heavy, but were of the 
most painful description. 

Our hearts bled at the dreadful agony which was 
inflicted on so many brave men, and, as the effects 
of the gas were then unknown, it was impossible to do 
much to relieve their sufferings. A wave of deep 
resentment, however, rose throughout both armies ; 
and many a German lost his life in consequence who 
would otherwise have been taken prisoner. I recall a 
story which was widely circulated at that time, and 
which was everywhere received with hearty approval, 
thus giving evidence how deep and universal were the 
bitter feelings which the use of gas had created. 

It was said that, after the first gas attack, a party 
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of Germans got too far ahead of their line and were 
captured by our troops. They were led by an officer, 
and, as the party was being taken to the rear under 
escort, the German officer walked with the British 
officer commanding the escort. On their way they 
passed many of our casualties which had been caused 
by the gas. These men’s sufferings were termble to 
see ; and the sympathy of their comrades was bound- 
less, though no one exactly knew what could be done 
to relieve the tortures they suffered. The German 
officer, however, as he saw these poor suffering men 
writhing in their agony “‘laughed’’! That was his 
last action in this life ; for, as he laughed, the British 
officer, without a moment’s hesitation, raised his 
revolver and shot him dead. That act was never 
officially reported that I know of, but the story ran 
like wildfire through all ranks of the army, and it was 
everywhere considered that the officer’s action was 
most amply justified. 

I now learned that the next offensive was in prepara- 
tion, and that, as far as the 4th Corps was concerned, 
it was to take the form of an attack upon the Aubers 
Ridge at the spot where the German line formed a 
salient between that place and Fromelles, opposite the 
lines of the 8th Division. I was also informed that 
it was intended that our mortars should go into the 
line to assist in the preliminary bombardment. The 
attack was to take place on May gth, and we were 
instructed to prepare the greatest possible number of 
shells for use in the action. Orders were therefore 
given to send up from Paris all the shells which could 
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be despatched, and motor-lorries arrived daily at 
Merville from that day onward loaded with all the 
shells which they could carry. 

Two most important questions still remained to 
be settled. In the first place, where the mortars were 
to be placed ; and secondly, what form of field work 
was necessary to protect them in their exposed 
position. With regard to the questions of the position 
to be occupied by the mortars, it was decided that the 
forty-four 6-inch mortars should be divided, and that 
thirty-two of them should be placed in the lines of 
the 8th Division opposite the salient, whilst the re- 
maining twelve should be farther to the north in the 
lines of the 7th Division. The nature of the field work 
from which they were to fire was comparatively easy 
to decide, as, the ground having by this time dried 
considerably, we could sink the work deeply without 
fear of its being flooded. This task was at once pro- 
ceeded with, and most of my nights were spent with 
the working parties, digging our own shelter. Luckily 
for us there were usually misty fogs at night, so that 
our working parties were unobserved. 

We rarely went out, however, without having some 
casualty ; and, on clear nights when ‘‘star’’ shells 
were used by the enemy, we have had as many as 
seven in one working party. This duty is a very un- 
pleasant one, and is naturally much disliked by the 
men. Not only is the work of digging very hard and 
tedious, but when the position is quite close to the 
front parapet, as ours was, it is very dangerous. In 
addition to the constant sniping which went on through 
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the night, that most damnable device—a “‘ star ’’ shell 
was frequently fired. The effect of this is to light up 
the whole scene as long as the shell is in the air, with 
the result that the working party becomes an easy 
target for everyone who is in a position to fire at it. 
It is small wonder then that we all soon became ex- 
ceedingly expert in sinking on to our stomachs the 
instant a ‘‘star’’ was fired, and in lying low until the 
light died away. 

As our digging got deeper we obtained more cover, 
and the conditions became much better; but there 
still remained a most trying march which we had to 
do every night on our way to our work from our new 
billets, which were in a half-ruined farm close behind 
the front line. There were several roads of which we 
could make use, but they all proved very dangerous. 
The Germans had acquired the nasty habit of firing 
their machine-guns at these roads during the day, 
and then, having accurately got the range, they fixed 
the guns and let them off at odd moments during the 
night in the hope of catching some party on the road. 
They did, indeed, so catch a good many ; but we soon ~ 
acquired another habit, which was that of going across 
the fields. For, although it was somewhat difficult 
to do so in the dark, we found it very much safer than 
following the roads. 

The position our thirty-two mortar battery was to 
occupy was just 70 yards behind the front parapet, 
close to the place where a stream called the Riviére 
des Layes went through our front line. Our field 
work lay alongside an old cart-track which had a very 
shallow ditch, up which, by stooping low, it was 
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possible to reach the front parapet from the work in 
reasonable safety. Towards the rear, however, there 
was no cover at all directly behind the work, and in 
daylight it was necessary to reach our position by 
way of the front parapet, to which there was access 
from the rear on both our right and left by com- 
munication trenches. 

We dug our work deep, and divided it into eleven 
compartments connected with each other by a narrow 
trench. All but one of these contained three mortars, 
and the divisions were, of course, made in order that 
any shell exploding in one compartment should not 
put the mortars in the other compartments out of 
action. 

Our party consisted of one Captain, two Lieutenants 
and two Second Lieutenants, and of eighty to ninety 
other ranks, all gunners and picked men. I was 
delighted with both my officers and men ; and, as soon 
as the construction of the work was finished, we began 
to transport the mortars and their ammunition to it 
from the depédt. This was a hard job, as no one man 
could carry more than two shells, and it was necessary 
to get at least 500 rounds stored. This work was all 
done at night without attracting the enemy’s attention, 
so that we had every reason to hope that, when the 
bombardment commenced, the position of our mortars 
would be unknown to the enemy. 

My Captain was a splendid fellow—Dick Grosvenor 
by name—a cousin of Bendor’s. He was very keen 
on our job, full of experience, and quite fearless. He 
was greatly liked by both officers and men; and by 
his death, when he was killed in action later on, the 
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army lost one of its most promising officers, and my- 
self and many others a dear and valued friend. The 
names of the other officers I cannot now remember, 
as the shock which I got on May gth left me very 
hazy as to some of the events which immediately 
preceded it. 

The senior of the Lieutenants, however, I remember 
had been in the service before the war, and had also 
served through the South African War. After that 
he had gone to Java, where he owned property. He 
had there looked after his plantations until, on the 
outbreak of the Great War, he had hurried home to 
join up again. He was killed in action on the morning 
of the next attack. The others I do not remember ; 
but the youngest of the Second Lieutenants, who also 
became a casualty in the same attack, I met in Con- 
stantinople in 1921, so that he at any rate recovered. 

Our bombardment was to commence at 5 a.m. on 
May goth. I was to be in charge of the thirty-two 
mortar battery with Grosvenor, the man from Java, 
and the junior Second Lieutenant. The other officers 
were to take charge of the detached battery of twelve 
mortars on our left. We were to open fire at a range 
of 400 yards, which was the exact distance of our 
battery from the enemy’s front line in the salient 
opposite us. After firing for thirty minutes at that 
range, we were to increase our range to 700 yards so 
as to give the enemy's second line something to keep 
them quiet. Six a.m. was fixed as the zero hour, 
when the men were to go over the top. 

All our preparations were well forward when, three 
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days before the attack, I was sent for and asked 
whether, in the event of the attack being successful, | 
could arrange for our mortars, or a portion of them, 
to advance across the open with the attack in order 
to deal with any machine-gun posts which might be 
holding up the advance. Of course I said it could be 
done if we could obtain some wheels and axles and 
get them ready to carry the mortars and their firing 
platforms. The whole outfit could then be dragged 
over the country by its crew, and the ammunition could 
follow upon other similar carriages. I can’t say that 
I much ltked the idea of dragging these things across 
the open in full view of the enemy, as I had a strong 
suspicion they would not get far. We received orders, 
however, to ‘‘ carry on’’ with this idea, and I left for 
Paris the same afternoon; leaving instructions with 
Grosvenor how to prepare the mortars for the axles 
which I could have forged to the required shape in 
Paris. 

That was the last trip I ever took in the little car 
which had served me so well, and I bought four pairs 
of old wheels in Paris for the mortars, and forged the 
axles into a suitable shape to carry them. I also 
obtained eight other pairs of wheels and axles to take 
platforms upon which the ammunition was to be trans- 
ported. These were all packed off to Merville on a 
motor-lorry ; and I was back myself in the early morn- 
ing of the day before the attack to superintend the 
final preparations and to inspect the guns and am- 
munition now actually in the line at last. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE AUBERS RIDGE, 
MAY 9TH, I9QI5 


URING the afternoon preceding the attack, the 

enemy were uneasy, and they frequently shelled 
the billets behind the line where our men were resting 
in anticipation of the next day’s work. There were 
a good many casualties, and I was witness of one in 
particular which I have been quite unable to forget. 
The point which it illustrates is that it tends to make 
one doubt whether there may not perhaps be some 
foundation for the Mohammedan idea of ‘‘ Kismet,’’ 
or ‘‘ Fate ;’’ as some people who take every care and 
precaution nevertheless get killed, whilst others who 
take every risk suffer no hurt unless and until their 
hour has come. , 

In the particular instance in question, a certain 
officer was anxious to finish some correspondence 
before the attack next morning. As our billets were 
none too safe, being shelled at intervals all the after- 
noon, he took his writing gear and went with it out 
into the middle of a large field and sat down to do 
his writing there. We, of course, well knew that 
prominent targets and houses behind our lines had all 
been “‘ registered ’’ by the enemy’s gunners—that is, 
their exact range had been found and noted, so that 
they could be accurately shelled whenever it was desired 
to do so. It was, therefore, much safer to be in the 
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centre of a field, at which no shell could possibly be 
intentionally aimed, rather than in a house of which 
the range had in all probability been ‘‘ registered.’’ 
He therefore sat down in the very centre of the field 
and commenced his writing. Alas ! however, for him, 
his hour had struck, for he had not been there many 
minutes when a solitary shell, and that a “‘ dud ’’— 
that is, one which did not explode—hit him a direct 
hit in the chest and of course killed him instantly. 
A really remarkable coincidence, I think all will agree, 
reminding one of the Biblical incident of the man who 
‘“‘drew a bow at a venture.’’ 

We all had an uncomfortable afternoon, particularly 
as the indications all pointed to the enemy being well 
aware that an attack was in contemplation, which 
augured ill for its success. In the evening, I went 
back to our Headquarters chateau to have dinner with 
my friends. As soon as our meal was over, after an 
hour or so’s rest, I got into my car in the dark to 
drive as much of the 4 miles to the front line as could 
be driven. Then, leaving my car in a ruined farm, 
I made my way on foot to our mortar battery. On 
arrival there I found all in readiness and most of the 
men asleep, and I therefore lay down myself to wait 
for daylight. 

As soon as it began to get light we went through 
everything once more, and set the fuses for the two 
ranges at which we were to fire. We also carefully 
weighed the charges which were to be used in the 
mortars at each range. These were then put into 
little muslin bags ready for use. The parties which 
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were to draw the mortars and ammunition carts and to 
advance with the attack when the bombardment was 
over were also ‘“‘told off’’ and instructed in their 
duties, and we then sat down to wait for 5 o’clock, 
which was the hour at which all guns were to open 
fire. 

I did not like the look of the enemy’s trenches at 
all, as although no one was to be seen, yet there was 
conveyed to us a certain sense of movement, and now 
and again an odd field-gun would have a shot at our 
parapet. This was quite unusual in the early morning, 
and seemed to indicate that they had at least a sus- 
picion of the number of men who were then massed 
behind it. The time passed slowly enough, but it did 
pass, and at 5 a.m. precisely, with an awe-inspiring 
‘“crash,’’ every gun on our side opened, and continued 
firing at the most rapid rate of fire which could be 
maintained. 

The artillery answer was instantaneous, showing that 
the enemy were quite ready ; but there was little rifle 
fire from either parapet, except from loopholes, each 
side being content to remain under cover whilst the 
guns did their work. Our own battery did well, and 
our fire was regular and good. So much so that after 
about five minutes I determined to make my way to 
the front parapet to observe exactly where our shells 
were falling and what effect they produced. 

Taking Grosvenor with me, so that in the event of 
one going down the other could go on, I crept up 
the little dry ditch and reached the parapet in safety. 
It was not a pleasant trip, as the air was full of every 
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kind of projectile, and when we reached the parapet 
the men there were all lying down and taking what 
cover they could. 

We, however, had our glasses ready and went 
straight up to the parapet to observe the results of 
our fire. I would not allow him to come with me, as 
there was no sense in having all our eggs in one basket. 
We therefore took up our positions about 30 yards 
apart, and fixed our glasses upon the enemy’s parapet. 
What we saw was most satisfactory, for our heavy 
bombs were coming over with the greatest regularity 
and were falling on, or just beyond, the enemy’s 
parapet. As each one burst, great clouds of earth 
were being thrown up, in the midst of which were to 
be seen portions of Germans and even machine-guns, 
whilst gaps were also appearing in the parapet itself. 

This was all very good, but it was not long before 
a shell from a German field-gun hit the parapet behind 
which we were standing at a place somewhere between 
us. There was a roar, and a mass of the parapet flew 
in all directions, and we flew with it. As soon as I 
could see anything but stars, I looked for Grosvenor, 
and saw him lying on the ground about 30 yards away 
looking at me. I could myself feel nothing in my 
right arm and shoulder, and was afraid to look at my 
arm for fear it should no longer be there. As, how- 
ever, I felt all right otherwise, I got up and went over 
to him. 

On reaching him I asked if he was all right, and 
his answer reassured me, for he said, ‘‘ Look at my 
leg, is it still there? as I can’t feel it.’’ I assured 
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him he still had two legs, and begged him to tell me 
if I had a right arm, as I couldn’t feel it. He told 
me my arm was all right, and then we both laughed 
and agreed that the fire of our mortars was excellent 
and that we had better get back to our men as soon 
as possible. This we did, feeling very sore and stiff 
but being otherwise quite unimjured, for it was only 
the earth of the parapet which had hit us, and we had 
suffered no harm more serious than bruises. 

There was no doubt that our great shells were doing 
much damage to the enemy, and there were indications 
that we were establishing a ‘‘ funk ’’ behind the oppo- 
site parapet. This was brought home to me when 
I saw a German officer—a very brave man, and they 
had plenty of them—leap on to the crest of the para- 
pet ; then, turning his back to us, he obviously exhorted 
his men to stand fast, showing them at the same time 
that he himself was without fear. I am glad to say 
that, after exposing himself to every shell and bullet 
for some minutes, he at length jumped down again in 
safety, having very nobly done his duty. 

On our return we gave the welcome news to the 
men that they were doing excellently well. The most 
satisfactory part, however, was that no shells had 
thus far fallen in our battery, and that the enemy were 
therefore obviously ignorant of its exact position. 

We kept up our fire with great regularity and 
success until, as the hour approached when we were 
to increase our range, it became necessary for me to 
return to the parapet to observe whether our shooting 
remained equally accurate at the increased range. This 
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time I did not take Grosvenor with me, as he was 
required to superintend the preparation of the carriages 
which were to carry four of our mortars in their 
advance with the attack. 

I reached the parapet again safely, just as our range 
was increased, and could see our great shells still 
regularly coming over. They looked splendid as they 
turned over and over in the air, shining brightly in the 
early morning sun. I was unable to see exactly where 
they were now falling, but I could see the clouds of 
earth and mud which they blew up, which appeared 
to be rising a good 200 yards beyond the enemy’s 
front parapet. We had now been firing about thirty- 
five minutes, and thus far the position of the mortars 
had not been discovered. Within a few minutes, how- 
ever, of my reaching the parapet, the first German 
shells began to fall in and around our field-work. They 
then fell in ever-increasing numbers, as the fire of every 
enemy gun within range was in turn directed upon that 
spot. 

I could see mortars and masses of earth being blown 
up, and the fire of our battery gradually slackened. 
I could also see casualties being carried off, so that 
I had little doubt that our part in the action was over. 
I also noted the mortars being lifted on to their car- 
riages and parties hurrying off with them down the 
field-road to the left to the place where they were to 
pass the front parapet to advance with the attack. 

The zero hour was now approaching, and the 
scene behind the front parapet was one of which I can 
still clearly see every detail as I now write about it 
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nine years later. So many things were going on at 
the same time that it is hard to know which of them 
to describe first. The thing that stands out most 
clearly in my memory is undoubtedly that the noise 
was deafening, and that the air screamed with shells 
and with the machine-gun bullets which were now 
beginning to come over in thousands. At the same 
time the demeanour of the men was to me of absorbing 
interest. 

There is no harder trial of physical courage on earth 
than that which is imposed by the task of siting still 
and waiting whilst the earth apparently blows up all 
around you and the minutes drag so slowly by. It is 
on those occasions that the naturally fearless indi- 
vidual, who has a sense of humour, is worth a whole 
company of more nervous men, who, although just as 
brave, become sensible of the ever-increasing tension 
of their nerves when they have nothing to do but to 
wait. I heard, behind that parapet, many jokes made 
which were perhaps not extremely humorous, but which 
were received with a chorus of applause by the men ; 
and that although one could in many instances see the 
muscles in their cheeks working, showing to what an 
extent their nerves were ‘‘keyed up.’’ It was a relief 
to all when, as the zero hour approached, the order 
was given to set up the ladders. These were short 
and roughly-made ladders which were set against 
the parapet to enable the men to get over it at many 
places simultaneously. 

At last the whistles sounded all along the line, and 
each ladder was crowded as the men rushed up it. At 
the same moment the enemy manned their parapet, and 
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every German rifle and machine-gun was fired with a 
continuous rattle as our attack went over the top. 

On this occasion, the rifle and machine-gun fire 
from the enemy’s parapet in the salient opposite our 
position was so heavy that I felt sure that no troops 
in the world could successfully cross the 300 or 400 
yards of open ground that lay between the lines. The 
effort, however, was made, and most gallantly made. 
The open ground in front was at first covered with 
figures all running forward; many of them, however, 
fell, and by degrees the others lay down, still firing 
continuously, determined, at all costs, to hold the 
ground they had won, whilst other units on their right 
and left might perhaps find a better chance of advanc- 
ing. 
Little flags were provided, and these were set up 
where the leading files of any unit lay, in order that 
the general position of the front line might be apparent. 
Every advantage was taken of cover, and so the fight 
went on, whilst the artillery continued their bombard- 
ment of the second line and reserve trenches to prevent 
the arrival of reinforcements. 

Inthe meanwhile, a steady stream of those casualties 
who could walk began to filter back over the parapet, 
where field dressing stations were ready to receive and 
to attend to them. Nothing could have been finer than 
the attitude of these men, many of whom, though 
wounded and suffering, were joking gaily as to the 
success of the attack, and were in infinitely better 
spirits than they had been during the terrible trial of 
the long wait under fire which had preceded the zero 
hour, 
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This has all taken a long time to write, but, as a 
matter of fact, it cannot have been more than two 
minutes after zero that I started on my journey back 
to the battery to see what was left of it. It was also 
necessary to see what could be done to get some of 
the mortars into action again when, as I felt sure would 
be the case, the bombardment of the front trench of 
the salient was renewed. 

On my way down the dry ditch on my return from 
the parapet, I was just in time to see the party with 
the last of our four mortars on their carriages dis- 
appearing down the field-road in the direction of the 
front parapet, whence it was to advance with the 
attacking line. With it went a man whose person- 
ality is so unique that I cannot refrain from telling my 
readers about him, as he is without doubt one of the 
bravest men I have ever seen. He is, and has been 
for years, a well-known member of the Stock Exchange. 
Small and stout, with a very bald head, and well over 
fifty years of age, he is about the last person in whose 
ample bosom you would expect to find the heart of 
a lion, and yet it is there all right. 

With no experience as a soldier, and without any 
qualifications as such, he was, of course, refused by 
the recruiting authorities. Nothing daunted, however, 
he succeeded in getting to the Front as an ‘“‘inter- 
preter.’’ Once there, there was no expedition of 
danger for which he did not volunteer, whether it was 
a night raid into “‘ No man’s land,’’ or a working-party 
digging under fire at night, he was always there. On 
this occasion, when a forlorn hope of mortars was to 
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be dragged along with the first line of the attack, there 
he was again, encouraging everyone and as happy as 
he could be to be in the thick of it. I am glad to 
say that, since my eventual return to England, I have 
seen him again, and was overjoyed to find him still 
alive and sound and well. May he live for ever, as his 
hour has been given every chance but thus far has 
refused to strike.* 

Our battery, when I reached it, was a sad sight, 
for the place was one large shell crater. It was with 
difficulty that one could follow the outline which | 
knew so well. Mortars and ammunition and bodies were 
covered by the débris and earth which had been thrown 
up by the vicious concentration of artillery fire, which 
had continued long after the mortars had ceased firing. 

I found one compartment, however, which was 
nearly intact, and in which were three mortars still in 
a condition to be worked. I therefore set to work to 
load and prepare them to reopen fire. Shells there 
were in plenty and charges also, which had remained 
safe in the pit in which they had been stored. All this 
time the attack was still proceeding, and, if held up 
just opposite the salient, it was nevertheless more 
successful elsewhere. The fire, however, on both sides 
was very heavy, and as I could not bring the three 
mortars into action all by myself, I could do nothing 
but await developments and be prepared to execute 

* With infinite regret I have to record that, since the above 
was written, this very brave man, Douglas Uzielli by name, 
has died, having been found dead in his bed one morning from 


heart failure, before I could show him these lines and obtain 
his sanction for their publication. 
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any orders which might reach me. I had little doubt 
but that I should find what was left of my men, with 
the mortars they had dragged away, behind the front 
parapet somewhere on my left. There they would be 
far safer, until their services were required, than they 
would have been in our ruined work. They would also 
be far better placed to accompany the attack as 
arranged, should it be found possible for the advance 
to continue. 

The anxiety of our preparations and the events of 
the morning had so tired me out that, as I lay in the 
sun in the last compartment of our work, I dropped 
off to sleep. I must have slept two or three hours, in 
spite of the heavy and continuous fire, when I was 
awakened by a young soldier who was asking me in 
rather a trembling voice whether I could tell him where 
he could find Captain Grosvenor, to whom he had a 
message from the brigade commander, and whom he 
had been told he would find in our field-work. 

I asked him for his message, and he handed me 
a note which asked for information as to the mortars, 
and particularly whether they would be able to open 
fire again if required. I endorsed the note to the 
effect that three mortars were still in the work in 
serviceable condition, with a sufficiency of ammunition 
to reopen fire, and that four more had been taken to 
the front parapet ready to advance with the attack. 
These, I pointed out, could doubtless return in event 
of no further advance being made, and the men with 
them would be sufficient to bring the whole seven into 
action. 
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Having written this, I gave the note back to the 
very ‘* Cockney ’’ youth who had brought it, and told 
him that if he went on down the farm track to the left 
he would, I believed, find Captain Grosvenor behind 
the front parapet some 200 yards away. This boy’s 
manner seemed to me rather peculiar, as he did not 
in the least seem to understand that he was in the 
middle of a very nasty battle. He had evidently never 
seen anything of the kind before, and seemed to look 
upon it as a huge joke and to wonder why I was lying 
down under cover, as he did not realize in the least 
that all the things which were flying round his ears 
were each and all of them capable of killing him 
instantly. 

He took the note and left me, and I remember 
thinking that if he got down the farm track safely, 
which I much doubted, he would gain a considerable 
experience which at the moment he certainly lacked. 
The track, as I had last seen it, had in fact presented 
a spectacle which was far from cheerful, as there had 
been many fatal casualties there that morning. In 
particular there was one place where a ‘* Jack John- 
son’’ (a high-explosive shell of large calibre) had 
landed and caused a lot of trouble. Of this the ugliest 
evidence was ‘“‘half a Highlander’’ which remained 
hanging on the wire, and which had given me a nasty 
shock when I had seen it a few hours earlier. 

When the boy had gone, as I could do nothing but 
wait, I turned over to go to sleep again. I had not 
quite achieved my purpose, however, before I heard 
myself being again accosted by my ‘‘ Cockney ’”’ 
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friend. This time he presented a much less jaunty 
appearance, and in fact looked rather green and sick 
and very jumpy, having obviously encountered the 
half of the poor Highlander above referred to. He 
opened with the usual address, ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir’ ; 
and, when I asked him what the matter was he said : 
‘* Did you tell me to go down that cart-track?’’ To 
that I replied: ‘‘ Of course I did, as that is the way 
to the front parapet, where you can deliver your note."’ 
Again came a ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir,’’ followed, when I 
asked him what his trouble was, by a very plaintive 
question : ‘* Are you sure, sir, that it’s quite ‘sife ' ?”’ 
This point of view was so novel that it made me laugh 
heartily, as he was evidently gaining in experience, 
and on that he left me, and I neither saw nor heard 
any more either of him or his message. 

I then went off to sleep again, there being no induce- 
ment whatever to leave my shelter. All the time the 
German artillery were pounding away, and every kind 
of projectile was hurtling through the sky. They all 
make different noises, but by far the most impressive 
is the great howitzer shell. This we then called a 
Jack Johnson; on account, I suppose, of the dense 
and very black cloud which results from the detonation 
of the high-explosive contained in its enormous shell. 
These great projectiles can be seen as well as heard 
during their high and slow course through the air ; and, 
as they begin to fall, the peculiar ‘‘ sighing ’’ sound 
which they make comes nearer and nearer, and it 
becomes excessively interesting to speculate just where 
they are going to reach the ground. 
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As I lay in my mortar compartment that morning, 
I had plenty of opportunity of studying the flight of 
these great projectiles ; and often it seemed to me that 
they were quite sure to fall right in the very pit in 
which I lay. They did not, however, touch my pit, 
though they fell, some of them, a great deal closer 
than I liked. The only thing which actually came 
into my lair was the case of a shrapnel shell fired from 
a field-gun. This hit, and remained embedded in, the 
side of the pit just above my head. After that I 
changed my position to the other side of the pit and 
dozed off to sleep again. 

Somewhere about 11.45 a.m. I was awakened by 
a gun, fired apparently in my very ear. On this I 
stood up at once, only to duck down again immediately 
as a shell came past my head within a foot of the 
top of my little insignificant parapet. It then appeared 
that two of our own field-guns had been man-handled 
across the fields, and had taken advantage of the 
slightly lower ground in the cart-track alongside our 
work to take up their position there in order to fire 
point-blank at the enemy’s parapet 400 yards distant. 

No doubt their position was extremely well chosen, 
but it did not suit my book at all ; as, whether they put 
a shell into the bank above my head or not, they were 
quite certain to give the impression that the mortars 
were in action again, and to draw the fire of every 
German gun within range. That is exactly what 
happened, and within a few moments shells of all sizes 
were once more falling all round the work like hail- 
stones in a storm. 
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The field-guns then promptly beat a retreat, and I 
thought it wise to crawl out of my pit and to seek 
refuge in a fairly deep and narrow drain which we had 
constructed outside the work to draw off the surface 
water. There I lay whilst a very inferno of explosions 
went on all round me. Three or four times did I try 
to get out and to reach the front parapet, but each 
time I was driven back. Finally I made up my mind 
that I would go on at all costs, as my fate was certain 
if I remained where I was; and | started as hard as 
I could go to cover the 70 yards which lay between 
me and the comparative safety of the front parapet. 

I had only gone a few yards when something hap- 
pened, and from that time onwards my recollections 
are very vague. I have since been told by others, 
who were behind the front parapet at the time, that 
they observed with interest and great satisfaction that 
fire was again being concentrated on the mortar 
battery. They believed, of course, that for hours | 
there had been nobody left there; and they rightly 
concluded that fire concentrated upon that target 
would relieve them from much that had previously 
been directed at the main parapet behind which they 
were lying. 

Their astonishment, therefore, was great when they 
saw a figure running from the deserted battery towards 
the front trench ; and they were in no way surprised 
when a great black shell burst quite close to the 
running figure and blew it high into the air in a cloud 
of mud and earth. They were, however, very much 
surprised indeed when, after a few minutes, the figure 
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arose again; and then, walking quietly and uncon- 
cernedly upright, as if taking a stroll down Bond Street 
on a summer morning, reached the parapet without 
receiving any further injury. 

That figure was myself, but I have no recollection 
of anything that happened after first leaving my 
shelter. It appears, however, that I got to the 
parapet safely, and, saying nothing to anyone there, 
I then continued on down the communication trench 
and walked the two miles or more to the ruined farm 
in which I had left my car. There I| started up the 
engine, and drove on to Headquarters, where I lay 
down in the garden and went to sleep in the sun. 

After some time I got up and spoke to several of 
the staff, and then went off to our chateau, where I 
lay down on my bed. I don’t remember anything at 
all about all that part of the proceedings ; but I have 
a hazy recollection of seeing my brother next day, and 
of telling him that I didn’t feel right, and that every- 
thing seemed to be ‘‘in a mist.’’ He told me at 
once to ‘‘go home,’’ which I did without reporting 
myself as a casualty, and at home I got a good rest, 
though | don’t remember very much about that either. 

I have since learned that the attack was not a 
success. Certain regiments, notably the Royal Irish 
and the Rifle Brigade, reached their objectives and 
captured the enemy’s trenches, but were unable to 
proceed owing to the want of success of the remainder 
of the line. They, however, held their positions till 
night fell, when they retired to their original line. The 
conduct of our men was heroic, but again it was the 
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want of adequate artillery preparation which rendered 
their efforts of no avail; as the Germans were deeply 
entrenched and remained under cover until the very 
moment of the assault. They then lined their parapets 
in full strength, and poured in a volume of fire which 
made, of the open ground between the lines, a 
shambles where no man could stand up and live. 

The losses of the 8th Division alone in that action 
amounted to nearly 150 officers and 4,500 men; of 
those casualties more than half were suffered by the 
Brigade immediately in front of our mortar battery. 
After that experience, | understand that the mortars 
were never again used in the same way. They proved, 
however, very useful on particular occasions, and in 
carefully selected positions, and I have been told that 
they were subsequently used with great success in the 
neighbourhood of Hill 60, on the southern side of the 
Ypres salient. 

Very soon, however, guns and ammunition began 
to be produced in greater quantities at home, and the 
efforts to improvise weapons at the front, to which 
our difficulties had driven us, were discontinued. 

As regards myself, rest and quiet at home soon 
pulled me round, and I was preparing to return when 
I received a message on June zoth. This was brought 
me by a Staff Officer, and purported to come from 
Lord Kitchener. It was to the effect that I had no 
right to consider myself as an officer, as whatever 
‘“ passes '’ might be granted in the field on special 
occasions, the War Office alone had the right of 
granting commissions. 
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This was doubtless perfectly correct ; and, although 
it had been considered necessary for me to figure as 
an officer on certain occasions (as is evidenced by my 
official pass reproduced on page 163 of this volume), 
it was no doubt open to the authorities to withdraw 
such an honour as had then been done me the moment 
the necessity for it no longer existed. 

It appeared to me, however, that the manner in 
which this was done left much to be desired. I had 
worked hard for ten months at a purely nominal rate 
of pay of three shillings per day ; I had also supplied 
my own car and machine-guns, and had neither asked 
for nor expected any reward. I will not attempt to 
conceal the fact that I was hurt to the very soul by the 
message which I then received. The result was that 
I figuratively shook the dust of the War Office off my 
feet, and walked straight across to the Admiralty. 

After less than an hour there, I came out with a 
commission as a Lieutenant Commander in the 
R.N.V.R., with orders to take up the command of 
a squadron of armoured cars then being organized. 

That is how I became a naval officer, and I re- 
mained in that service until March, 1917, when I 
was invited to rejoin the army as a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in order to take up a special command in the Anti- 
Aircraft Defences of London. 

That, however, as our immortal Kipling says, is 
“another story,’’ and my subsequent adventures 
under both the Admiralty and the War Office are 
related in ‘‘ The Defence of London’’ and ‘‘ Adven- 
tures in the Near East.’’ 
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Both those books have had a very flattering 
success, for which I wish to take advantage of this 
opportunity to thank my readers—whilst expressing 
the hope that they have found something to interest 
them in this volume also. 
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